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In  1952,  general  grocery  advertisers  placed  more  of  their  promotion  funds 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined! 


Thk  chart  above  sets  out  some  facts  which  you 
will  want  to  keep  handy  when  you  plan  your 
advertising  to  get  more  sales.  It  shows  how 
grocery  product  advertisers  rate  the  selling 
power  of  Chicago  newspapers. 

As  shown,  they  plac^  more  of  their  1952  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  than  in  any 
two  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined.  The 
Tribune’s  lead  over  the  second  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  was  more  than  $1,900,000.00. 

This  leadership  of  the  Tribune  is  based  on  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of  advertisers  who  prefer 
the  Tribune  because  it  helps  them  sell  their  mer¬ 
chandise  faster  and  in  greater  volume. 

Because  it  reaches  Chicago’s  largest  and  most 
responsive  market  for  merchandise,  the  Tribune 
can  help  you  get  more  sales  out  of  every  dollar 


of  your  Chicago  advertising  investment. 

The  people  whose  buying  attracted  over 
$3,378,000.00  in  general  grocery  advertising  to 
the  Tribune  last  year  are  the  people  you  want  to 
sell.  They  are  the  people  who  buy  the  bulk  of 
the  products  sold  here. 

If  you  want  more  business,  put  the  greater 
selling  power  of  the  Chicago  'Wbune  to  work 
for  you.  Ask  a  Tribune  representative  to  help 
you  lay  out  a  program  of  advertising  to  increase 
sales  and  build  a  strong  consumer  franchise  for 
your  brand  in  the  Chicago  market.  Why  not  call 
him  now  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  your  mind? 

(Ehifufio  QTribune 
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first  publication  in  Canada 
ever  to  achieve 

one 

million 

>  V 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


Published  as  part  of  the  week-end  editions  of 

20  leading  Canadian  newspapers,  WEEKEND  Picture 
Magazine  alone  covers  more  than  50%  of  all  the 

English-speaking  urban  families*  in  Canada 
—  by  far  the  largest  circulation  of  any 

publication  in  Canada' 


Centres  over  2,500  population  where 
75%  of  the  retail  sales  are  made. 


WEEKEND  Pidute  Magozine;  Montrpol,  Toronto  0  Moto  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  in  New  York,  Son  Eroncisco,  los  Angeles  in  (hirogo.  John  E  lutz  Co 
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the  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


IF  YOU  WANT 


ABOUT 


INDIfiiAPOLIS/ 


Send  for  Your  Consumer  Analysis  Today! 


You’ll  find  the  8th  Annual  Consumer  Analysis  for 
the  Indianapolis  Metropolitan  Area  a  gold  mine  of 
information  for  effective  sales  and  advertising  plan¬ 
ning  in  this  great  market.  Compiled  and  published  by 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News,  it 
contains  the  latest  record  of  consumer  preferences 
and  buying  habits  for  approximately  250  product 
classifications,  conveniently  arranged  in  sections  on 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


foods,  soaps  and  cleansers,  toiletries  and  cosmetics, 
beverages,  automotive,  appliances,  market  data  and 
general.  Whatever  tools  you  need  for  working  that 
rich  Indianapolis  ore  are  available  from  The  Star  and 
The  News  . . .  including  saturation  coverage  for  your 
advertising.  Write  for  full  details  and  your  copy  of 
the  new  1953  Consumer  Analysis. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
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Many  Little  Ones  in  Our  Business 

Ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  telephone  calls 

are  local.  Average  sale  is  smaller  than 

the  neighborhood  drug  store  or  grocery  store. 


When  you  think  of  the  Bell  System  you’re  likely  to 
think  of  some  big  figures.  But  we’re  pretty  much  of  a 
small-town  business  and  our  average  sale  is  small. 

More  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  cities  and  towns  in 
which  we  operate  have  less  than  fifty  thousand  popu¬ 
lation.  Ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred,  telephone 
calls  are  purely  local. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Companies  own  property  lo¬ 
cally,  pay  taxes  locally  and  hire  local  men  and  women. 

The  Bell  telephone  business  is  owned  by  people 
living  in  cities,  towns  and  rural  areas  all  over  America. 
It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  community  as  Main  Street. 


Matter  of  fact,  our  average  sale  is  smaller  than  the 
neighborhood  grocery  or  drug  store.  For  toll  and  local 
calls  combined  it  averages  only  7  cents. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Local  to  serve  the  community.  Nationwide  to  serve  the  nation. 


Tabloid  Out,  Graphoid  In 

To  THE  Editor:  Britain’s  news¬ 
papermen  have  just  finished 
three  weeks  of  intensive  brain- 
work.  Their  quest:  to  find  a  new 
word  to  take  the  place  of  “tabloid” 
in  describing  small-size  papers. 

It  all  began  when  Burroughs- 
Wellcome  Company  published  an 
ad  in  World’s  Press  News,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  “Tabloid”  is  covered 
by  worldwide  registration  as  a 
trade  mark  for  one  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  firm’s  products. 

Burroughs-Wellcome’s  rights  to 
the  word  have  been  upheld  by 
courts  in  Britain,  the  U.  S.  and 
other  lands,  WPN  said.  B.-W. 
are  not  sticky  about  it,  but  if 
WPN  or  any  other  journal  uses 
the  word,  along  comes  a  polite 
little  note  saying:  “Don’t  do  it 
again.  It  is  ours.” 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  it 
only  one  meaning:  “A  proprietary 
name  for  drugs.” 

WPN  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  single  word  to  replace  Tab¬ 
loid.  Suggestions  ranged  from 
“Folio,”  to  the  frankly  flippant 
class,  such  as  POPGAB,  SQUAT- 
SHOT,  SNAPYAP,  STRAP- 
HANG. 

EMMOIDS,  SQUAROIDS, 
PLACOIDS,  COLUMNOIDS, 
TYPOIDS  were  all  rejected  as 
sounding  too  much  like  a  list  of 
medical  complaints. 

Finally,  GRAPHOID  took  the 
prize  as  being  “near  enough”  to 
sum  up  the  “picture-plus-pictur¬ 
esque”  style  of  the  Tabloid  sheet. 

George  F.  RaEV. 
Derbyshire,  Eng. 


and  become  a  chef,  when  I  wt 
separated.  So,  I  think  my  thret 
months’  schooling  was  a  waste  o' 
time  and  money,  don’t  you? 

Jim  Pappas, 

News  Editor 

Indiana  Jewish  Chronicle, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  'Wake'  for  Joe 

To  THE  Editor:  It  has  bee 
said,  and  rightly,  that  a  cenai: 
U.  S.  Senator  named  Joe  lives  ot 
headlines.  | 

The  wire  services  and/or  & 
editors  of  the  United  States  !«« 
it  within  their  power  to  kill  tb 
guy  named  Joe.  Not  physically-  | 
certainly  not — but  politically.  1  [ 
would  like  to  see  ASNE  take  dei 
nke  action  against  Joe  and  ht:  | 
ilk.  i 

We  can  bar  him  from  the  heat  5 
lines.  We  can  even  refrain  froe  . 
mentioning  him  in  the  13th  para¬ 
graph  of  any  story. 

I  don’t  like  any  part  of  kis  : 
tactics,  especially  when  he  pn-  , 
sumes  to  jump  out  at  the  chuic- 
or  the  press  (disguised  as  tii! 
jump  may  have  been  in  the  ext 
of  Wechsler).  I’m  sure  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  and  othen  don' 
like  his  tactics. 

We  can  get  along  without  Jot 
I  would  certainly  join,  or  if 
necessary,  lead  the  editorial  wake 
for  Joe. 

William  B.  SHERRat, 
Managing  Editor 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

iiniiuiiiiiimiiiiiiimawiiwmniiw>aiMBiii«iwiinmnnwniin«w^ 


Trained  Specialist 

To  THE  Editor:  I  read  Gen¬ 
eral  Parks’  letter  in  the  May  9 
issue  of  E&P,  about  the  great 
lack  of  enlisted  public  informa¬ 
tion  specialists.  When  I  was  in¬ 
ducted  two  years  ago,  I  was  asked 
what  I  could  do.  I  told  the  inter¬ 
viewer,  an  enlisted  man,  that  I 
had  just  finished  three  and  one- 
half  years  of  journalism  training 
at  Butler  University.  He  told  me, 
“We  don’t  need  newspapermen  in 
the  Army.” 

Result?  I  was  sent  to  cook  and 
baker  school  for  three  months. 
All  the  time  I  was  in  the  Army, 
I  was  a  cook  or  baker. 

The  lack  of  trained  specialists 
can  be  blamed  on  surly  interview¬ 
ers,  who  don’t  care  whether  they 
make  cooks  of  truck  drivers,  or 
truck  drivers  of  cooks. 

I  was  also  told  that  my  train¬ 
ing  would  not  go  to  waste;  that 
I  could  use  my  MOS  in  civilian 
life.  Rest  assured,  I  did  not  rush 
down  to  the  nearest  restaurant 


Eliott 


Story  in  the  Knoxville  (Tenn. 
News-Sentinel:  “Early  this  mortt 
ing  the  lights  were  still  on  in  Hk 
Governor’s  office  as  he  pouw 
over  the  laws-to-be.” 


Obit  in  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif-' 
Times:  “Services  for  John  Blans 
vile-president  of  the  Blank 
Co.,  will  be  conducted  today." 


Blast-phemous  item  in  <"■ 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe:  “Doze" 
of  profane  gas  containers  blew 
and  set  fire  to  the  plant." 

■ 

Sport  item  in  the 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express:  ■. 

won  the  discuss  throw.” 

■ 

Pancake  Festival  described  i": 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  “By  noor  | 
the  cakes  had  been  eaten  by  1.'''^  ; 
persons,  including  a  17-year-oi-  ; 
high  school  boy  who  tucked  awjl 
32  and  an  89-year-old  resident. 


Vol.  86.  No.  ai.  May  10.  1953.  Editor  *  Publisher.  The  Fourth 
publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Bwj; 
&  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  1475  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square,  New 
.■?<!.  N.  Y.  Enter^  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  Torh. 
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WACO 


WACO 


United  Ptmi  Telepholot 


TODAY’S  PICTURES  WITH  TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY 


Better-Thon-an-Hour  Beat 
On  Texas  Tornado  Pictures 


United  Press 


United  Press  was  better  than  an  hour 
ahead  Monday  night  with  pictures  of 
the  Texas  tornado. 


Six  Telephotos  direct  from  Waco  — 
thanks  to  the  teamwork  of  the  Times* 
Herald  and  U.  P.  staffs— were  in  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  editors'  hands  before 
any  at  all  came  in  from  competing  serv¬ 
ices.  Three  others  from  stricken  San 
Angelo  followed  fast. 


Once  again  United  Press  gets  the  jump, 
gets  the  best,  gets  the  play. 


The  result  was  a  coast -to -coast  U.  P. 
sweep  in  Tuesday  morning  dailies— a 
sweep  that  continued  as  United  Press 
continued  to  pour  in  the  most  dramatic 
shots. 
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CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  I  INERT  CAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT •  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


KEMP  10  TON  OVAL  POT 
installed  by  the  Montreal 
La  Presse  to  replace  old  oil 
underfired  pots. 


PUBLISHER  SAVES  56%  ON 
CASTING  COSTS  WITH  NEW 
KEMP  OVAL  STEREO  POT 


By  installing  Kemp  equipment,  this  Canadian  publisher 
reduced  his  cost  per  plate  from  3.34c  each  to  1.46c... a 
56%  saving.  Fuel  savings  amounted  to  $185.83  per  month 
during  the  first  twelve  months.  Also  by  casting  at  a  faster 
rate  with  less  spoilage,  overtime  costs  have  been  slashed 
substantially — $4,000  were  saved  in  the  first  year. 

IMPROVED  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Casting  room  temperatures  have  declined  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100-105  degrees  to  80  degrees  or  lower.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  drossing  3  times  a  week  as  formerly,  dressing  is 
now  done  once  a  week  with  a  66%  reduction  in  dross 
losses.  Another  case  where  Kemp  Engineering  delivers 
the  goods  in  terms  of  dollars  saved  for  its  customers. 
Why  not  find  out  how  Kemp  can  save  you  money,  too? 


/MMERS/ON  MEir/NG  POTS 


for  technical  information  and  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  with  your  melting  problems,  write: 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO. 

405  E.  Olivor  $1.,  Baltimor*  2,  Md. 


a 


Ray  Erwin's 


ippinaA 


Cat 
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Ode  To  Murphy  I 

IVoT  ALL  editors  and  publishers,  upon  retirement,  have  an  ode  writtaP 
to  their  warmth  and  worth  by  former  associates,  but  Francis! 
Murphy,  who  last  week  relinquished  those  dual  posts  at  the  Ilarifm 
Times,  has  achieved  that  deathless  distinction.  (E&P,  May  2,  page  38,1 
Hudson  R.  Hawley,  who  was  a  Times  staff  member  (1914-1917), 
who  once  was  a  fellow-craftsman  of  ours  on  the  New  York  Siin,  an: 
who  now  writes  books  and  articles  (he  was  a  Paris  correspondent  fa 
years)  at  Maple  Tree  Knoll.  Caroga  Lake  Road,  Route  2,  Johnsto»i 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  his  doggerel  verse  about  his  ex-boss. 

The  Hawley  accolade  to  Murphy,  to  the  tune  of  “Wearin’  of  the 
Green,”  runs  like  this: 


Oh,  girls  and  boys,  did  you  hear  tell  what’s  buzzin’  ’round  the  town' 
Frank  Murphy’s  goin  to  quit  the  Times,  and  lay  his  scissors  down! 
’Tis  the  most  distressful  city  room  that  ever  you  have  seen — 

What  will  the  grand  old  Times  become,  without  that  sprig  of  green' 


Since  he  was  a  wee  young  shaver,  no  whiskers  on  his  face,  I 

Frank  Murphy’s  served  the  good  old  sheet,  and  made  it  set  the  paal 
Through  fires,  floods,  elections,  and  two  tough  hurricanes  B 

Frank’s  kept  the  sulky  on  the  track,  and  never  slacked  the  reins!  fl 

’Twas  bad  enough  when  Mullin — old  Joe — laid  down  his  pen;  B 
’Twas  tough  to  lose  MacDermott,  that  wittiest  of  men,  B 

And  when  Jack  Gleason  waddled  off  to  be  the  City  Clerk  B 

’Twas  like  an  Easter  Monday  Ball  with  nary  one  O’Rourke!  B 

Just  think  of  Hartford’s  history  that  Frank  can  now  review —  I 

That  drab  old  shop  on  Main  Street,  with  all  its  motley  crew —  | 

Old  Willie  Burr,  Bull  Andrews,  and  stalwart  Ed  St.  John —  t; 

That  was  a  place  to  learn  The  Game — and  pass  the  lesson  on! 

There’s  no  good  thing  in  Nutmegdom  Frank  Murphy  hasn’t  backed-  4 
In  flying,  music.  Boy  Scouts’  work — they’ve  all  felt  his  impact,  ; 
So  let  him  sit  and  grin  awhile,  with  pleasures  stacked  in  scads,  || 
Without  a  fear  of  “typos”  in  any  poultry  ads!*  ' 


♦The  last  line  of  the  last  verse  refers  to  a  scandalous  “Short  Take'l^. 
in  an  edition  of  the  Times  in  1914.  Copies  currently  bring  $100, 

★  ★  ★ 

Story  of  a  Scoop 

'C'rom  his  drama-packed  storehouse  of  memories,  we  persuaded  H, 
E.  C.  (Red  Buck)  Bryant,  long  a  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  old  New  York  World  and  now  in  retirement  at  Matthews,  N.  C, 
to  contribute  this  lively  yarn: 

Next  to  a  good,  fast-driving  race  after  a  red  fox  with  a  pack  of 
excellent  hounds  getting  a  news  beat  thrilled  me  most.  In  1912  the 
elder  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette  wanted  to  succeed  William  Howard 
Taft  as  President.  He  desired  the  Republican  nomination.  Col.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  threatened  to  get  in  his  way.  Mr.  LaFollette  hid 
collapsed,  making  a  speech  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  confined  to  his 
home  for  many  weeks,  and  declined  to  see  reporters.  One  momiii? 
Representative  Elmer  A.  Morse,  of  Wisconsin,  meeting  me  said:  “1  caa 
give  you  a  tip  but  am  not  sure  it  is  correct.  I  have  just  heard  thai 
Senator  LaFollette  has  left,  or  will  leave,  for  North  Dakota  to  hep” 
his  drive  for  the  nomination  for  the  White  House.” 

That  was  up  my  creek — the  old  New  York  World  considered  aiy 
move  LaFollette  made  good  copy.  I  hurried  to  the  LaFollette  hoiK 
on  Wyoming  Avenue,  to  have  the  butler  greet  me  with:  “Too  late,  gont 
far  away!”  Returning  to  the  Capitol  I  told  Mr.  Morse.  He  was  stiB 
uncertain  of  the  truth  but  suggested,  if  we  would  see  Henry  T.  Hekg 
esen.  Representative  from  North  Dakota,  a  close  friend  of  the  Senator 
he  might  enlighten  us.  Mr.  Helegesen  had  heard  nothing  but  volun¬ 
teered  that  he  might  get  something.  Turning  to  a  telephone  he  calW 
some  one — we  thought  it  was  young  Bob  LaFollette — and  had  > 
lengthy  conversation  but  when  through  said:  “I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tdl 
you  anything,  for  I  am  bound  to  secrecy!”  That  seemed  final.  I 
to  my  office,  wrote  1,500  words,  saying  Senator  LaFollette  was  on  bis 
way  West  to  open  his  campaign,  and  gave  it  to  my  Chief,  Harry  L- 
Dunlap,  who  read  it  carefully,  and  shook  his  head.  I  went  back  w 
Mr.  Morse,  who  read  every  line  of  it,  rose  to  return  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  from  where  I  had  summoned  him,  but  said:  “If  I  had  writtet 
that  I  would  be  very  proud  of  it!” 

At  12  o’clock  the  following  day  Senator  LaFollette  spoke  in  North 
Dakota.  The  World  had  printed  the  story,  first  column,  first  page" 
it  was  a  scoop. 
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In  the  metropolitan  Fort  Worth  market 


(pop.  383,200) 


out  of  every 


families 


*  y  ^  /read  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


In  the  100-county  trading  area  of  West  Texas 


(pop.  1,847,000) 


average  county  family  coverage  is 

43%  daily  and  39%  Sunday. 


TEXAS' 


--  ^ 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  has  the  largest 
Daily  (M&E)  and  Sunday  circulation  in  Texas. 


All  figures  quoted  above  ore  based  on 
ABC  ft  Sales  Management  Figures 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  President  and  National  Advertising  Director 
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Largest  Circulation  in  Texas 

without  tho  use  of  contests,  schemes  or  premiums 
"I'ust  a  good  newspaper" 
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'for  enlightenment  and  intelligent  commentary 
a  special  Pulitzer  Prize  citation 
to  The  New  York  Times  "Review  of  the  Week” 


In  1935,  sensing  the  need  of  readers  for  help  in  understanding  the 
increasingly  complex  news  of  the  day.  The  New  York  Times  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Review  of  the  \^^ek”  as  a  part  of  its  Sunday  edition. 

This  provides  busy  and  time-pressed  readers  with  a  cjuick-reading 
summary  of  the  week’s  news  through  Saturday  night.  But  perhaps 
more  importantly,  it  provides  them  also  with  background  and  inter¬ 
pretative  articles  that  put  the  week’s  news  in  proper  perspective  in 
the  whole  world  scene. 

Readers  appreciate  this  help  to  their  understanding  and  evaluation 
of  the  news.  The  “Review  of  the  Week”  Section  is  one  of  the  best-read 
parts  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

Now  the  Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  has  awarded  a  special 
citation  to  The  New  York  Times  for  the  “Review  of  the  Week”  Section, 
noting  that  for  17  years  it  “has  brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers.” 

This  is  the  26th  Pulitzer  honor  that  has  come  to  The  New  York  Times 
and  members  of  its  staff,  more  than  honor  the  news  accomplishments 
of  any  other  newspaper  staff.  It  is  another  professional  tribute  to  the 
team  that  each  day  pools  its  many  special  talents  and  its  knowledge 
to  produce  a  newspaper  that  is  alert  and  vigorous,  alive  and  interest¬ 
ing,  different  from  any  other.  Because  there  is  more  in  The  New  York 
Times,  readers  get  more  out  of  The  New  York  Times.  That’s  why  they 
like  it  and  respect  it. 
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lEditor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


jITU  Ordered  to  Cease 
iDemands  for  Closed  Shop 


Ti  Board  Restrains 

I  To  Employ  One 

Washington  —  Disallowing  ail 
of  the  union’s  objections,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  this 
week  formally  ordered  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  to 
stop  trying  to  obtain  illegal  closed 
shop  conditions  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

»  The  order,  issued  five  and  one- 
Ihalf  years  after  the  original  com¬ 
plaint  was  filed  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
subjects  the  ITU  and  its  local 
unions  to  possible  contempt  pen¬ 
alties  if  any  complaint  of  violation 
leads  to  an  enforcement  decree  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  union  does  not  abide  by  it. 

ITU  Held  a  Party 
The  Board  brushed  aside,  as 
being  without  merit,  the  ITU’s 
claim  that  it  is  not  a  direct  party 
to  bargaining  with  the  publishers 
because  “it  is  very  clear”  from  the 
union’s  laws  that  negotiators  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  locals  .  .  .  represent 
the  interests  of  the  International 
and  exercise  bargaining  powers 
granted  to  it. 

They  were  convinced,  the  three 
Board^  members  said,  that  repre- 
,  sentatives  of  the  Locals  which  bar¬ 
gained  without  the  physical  pres¬ 
ence  of  officials  of  the  International 
were  acting  as  agents  of  the  ITU. 

In  Chicago,  Albany,  Sioux  City, 
New  Bedford,  Hammond  and  De¬ 
troit,  the  International  exercised 
substantial  control  over  the  bar- 
;  gaining  relationship,  the  Board 
-  found,  and  there  was  no  deviation 
from  the  “no-contract”  or  “60-day 
contract”  strategy  mandated  by  the 
ITU  “policy.” 

The  adamant  insistence  of  the 
union  negotiators  that  these  “con¬ 
ditions  ’  must  be  incorporated  in 
agreements  constituted  an  unlaw- 
™  refusal  to  bragain  under  the 
laft-Hartley  Law,  according  to  the 
^ard  s  findings.  The  “policy”  was 
deliberately  framed  as  a  means  of 
promoting  union  objectives  in  con- 
diet  with  the  law,  the  Board  said. 
...  these  facts,”  it  concluded, 
is  reasonably  inferable  that,  un- 

tiess  effectively  restrained,  the  Res¬ 
pondents  will  continue  to  attempt 
pifectuation  of  their  unlawful  ob¬ 
jectives.” 


Union  Disposition 
Device  or  Another 

In  the  formal  order  the  Board 
asserted  that  the  records  indicate 
strongly  the  Respondents’  disposi¬ 
tion  to  use  the  bargining  table  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  closed  shop 
conditions  “by  one  device  or  an¬ 
other.” 

“We  have  ample  reason  present¬ 
ly  to  believe  that  this  disposition 
still  exists,”  the  Board  stated,  by 
way  of  knocking  down  the  ITU 
contention  that  the  whole  issue  is 
moot  because  it  has  long-since 
ceased  to  bargain  for  “conditions” 
or  60-day  clauses. 

Notwithstanding  this  “discontin¬ 
uance,”  the  Board  said,  the  very 
same  closed  shop  “policy”  still 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  aims 
of  the  union,  as  expressed  in  its 
General  Laws. 

“We  cannot  but  reasonably  in¬ 
fer,  therefore,”  it  was  concluded, 
“that  it  is  possible,  if  not  highly 
probable,  that  the  Respondents 
may  resort  to  other  devices  to 
effectuate  their  closed  shop  objec¬ 
tives  in  future  negotiations  with 
employers  in  the  industry,  unless 
effectively  restrained. 

To  the  Heart  of  Obligation 
“Moreover,  the  conduct  specifi¬ 
cally  found  violative  of  the  Act 
herein,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
collective  bargaining  obligations 
imposed  on  unions  by  Section  8 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Act.  This  is  so,  as 
we  pointed  out  in  the  Chicago 
case,  not  only  because  of  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  the  objectives  sought  to  be 
attained  but  also  because,  wholly 
apart  from  such  objectives,  the 
Respondents  sought  by  their  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  unilateral  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  conditions  of  work, 
and/or  by  their  proffer  of  P-6  A, 
to  preclude  a  truly  mutual  basis 
for  the  stabilization  of  employment 
conditions. 

“In  the  light  of  the  foregoing, 
we  find  that  the  policies  of  the  Act 
can  best  be  effectuated  by  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  Respondents  from  refusing 
tc  bargain  not  only  by  devices 
designed  to  establish  unlawful 
closed  shop  conditions,  but  also  by 
any  means  tending  to  interfere 
with  the  establishment  of  genuine 
bargaining  on  a  basis  of  mutual¬ 
ity.” 


The  Board  said  its 
not  preclude  continuation  of  oral 
agreements,  where  they  exist  by 
custom  or  consent,  but  warned 
that  trouble  will  arise  “if  the  pro¬ 
posing  party  adamantly  insists 
upon  such  (oral)  form.” 

Also,  the  Board  noted,  the  order 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  direction 
to  the  parties  to  conduct  their  bar¬ 
gaining  at  this  date  on  the  1946 
unit  pattern,  if  in  fact  changed 
circumstances  have  made  such  pat¬ 
terns  “inapropos  or  outdated.”  The 
composing  room  and  mail  room 
units,  “usually  found  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  newspaper  industry,” 
are  now  subject  to  the  statutory 
exclusion  of  foremen,  the  Board 
pointed  out. 

Randolph's  Views 
The  question  whether  the  closed 
shop  should  be  restored  as  a  legal 
item  for  collective  bargaining  in 
newspaper  shops  is  squarely  before 
the  two  committees  of  (Tongress 
which  have  begun  to  review  the 
tomes  of  testimony  compiled  in 
recent  hearings  on  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  law. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president  of 
ITU,  engaged  in  a  running  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  “right”  to  bargain  for 
a  closed  shop  when  he  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  One  phase 
cl  his  testimony  ran  directly  coun¬ 
ter  to  that  by  Elisha  Hanson,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
when  he  said  —  and  quoted  the 
Publishers  Auxiliary  as  authority 
— that  many  publishers  favor  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  employment  of  union 
men  only. 

When  Mr.  Hanson  was  asked 
about  that,  he  described  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Auxiliary  as  “a  house  organ 
for  what  we  call  the  boiler-plate 
distributor  in  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  field.”  It  does  not.  he  empha¬ 
sized,  speak  for  dailv  newspapers. 

Rep.  Ralph  W.  Gw  inn  (R-N.Y.) 
asked  the  .\NPA  spokesman: 
“What  would  you  guess  the  num¬ 
ber  of  publishers  in  the  daily  field 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  closed 
shop  concept  of  labor  relations?” 

Mr.  Hanson  replied  none  had 
expressed  any  satisfaction  about 
the  closed  shop  to  him.  In  fact,  at 
the  ANPA  convention  he  did  not 
hear  a  single  expression  in  favor 
of  the  retention  or  restoration  of 
the  closed  shop.  .Mr.  Hanson  said 
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House  Bill  Will 
Prohibit  'Bogus' 

Washington — .\n  authoritative 
source  on  Capitol  Hill  told  Editor 
*  Publisher  this  week  that  a 
House  committee  bill  containing 
revisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
will  spell  out  a  prohibition  against 
“such  makework  practices”  as  bo¬ 
gus  type  reproduction  in  newspa¬ 
per  shops. 

The  bill,  unlikely  to  be  ready 
before  adjournment  of  the  present 
session,  makes  no  change  in  the 
closed  shop  ban  and  trims  NLRB 
authority,  this  source  said. 


there  might  be  some  publishers 
who  have  no  objection  to  it  “be¬ 
cause  their  experience  has  not  been 
bad  in  it.” 

The  closed  shop,  “an  evil  within 
ilself,”  should  not  be  permitted  in 
the  printing  industry,  Mr.  Hanson 
argued,  so  long  as  the  Congress 
determines  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  insofar  as  its  effect  on 
commerce  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Randolph  denied  that  the 
ITU  has  “gone  on  insisting  on  the 
closed  shop,”  a  charge  made  by 
Rep.  Gwinn,  and  said  flatly  htat 
the  union  did  not  try  to  establish 
contract  conditions  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  1947.  It  has  no  closed 
shop  contracts  or  understandings, 
he  told  the  House  committee. 

55  Locals  Lost 

Under  questioning,  the  ITU 
leader  related  that  the  union’s 
membership  has  increased  since 
1947  but  it  has  lost  55  locals — 
most  of  them  “very  small  unions 
that  could  not  stand  up  under  Taft- 
Hartley  and  passed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.” 

What  did  he  mean  by  that  re¬ 
mark.  Rep.  Carroll  D.  Kearns 
(R-Pa.)  wanted  to  know.  Could 
Mr.  Randolph  furnish  specific 
cases? 

Rep.  Howard  S.  Miller  of  Kan¬ 
sas  said  he  would  like  to  know  in 
what  way  or  how  did  it  come 
about  that  this  union  finds  itself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  employer; 
in  what  way  was  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  responsible? 

Mr.  Randolph:  Well,  that  is  a 
little  difficult  to  make  plain,  but 
all  of  the  procedures  that  have 
been  forced  upon  us  by  this  Taft- 
Hartley  persecution  has  resulted 
in  a  very  great  number  of  circulars, 
letters,  and  all  coming  from  my 
office  to  try  to  tell  them  how  to 
do  this  thing  so  that  they  will  not 
get  into  trouble  .  .  .  The  pressure 
has  been  so  bad  that  1  never  know 
from  one  day  to  the  next  what 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Levitt  Named 
Publisher  of 
AW  and  Puck 


William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 


stantially  increased  attention  to 
the  magazine  among  both  men 
and  women.  Advertisers  report 
greatly  increased  responsivenes.s. 
.\dvertising  directors  of  distribut¬ 
ing  newspapers  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  strong  local  influence  of 


3  Now  TrilctoOC  Institute’s  set. 

iL  L  UoiWWO  enth  year  as  “one  of  improve- 
If  ■  J  ments  in  seminar  methods;  tie 

r\ppOmi6a  lOr  careful  testing  of  new  ideas;  ii- 

flPT  Clorviir-irtre  creasingly  useful  services  to  j 

1  OSillinar S  growing  number  of  newspapers: 

A  YEAR  of  capacity  participa-  financial  support  which  compares 


president  of  Hearst  Consolidated  the  American  Weekly’s  service  tion 


newspaper  men  and  favorably  with  the  record  year  of 


Newspapers.  Inc.,  announced  to  a 
luncheon  meeting 
of  Hearst  execu¬ 
tives  May  1 1 
that  he  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Robert 
D.  Levitt  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
American  Week¬ 
ly  and  of  Puck 
—  the  Comic 
Weekly. 

“A  year  ago 
tfsdav  the  Amer-  Levitt 


program  and  the  increasing  op-  women  in  American  Press  Insti-  1951-1952;  and  the  largest  semi- 
portunities  for  tie-up  advertising.” 


Mr.  Levitt  was  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  and  Puck  in  October, 
1951.  He  joined  the  Hearst  Or¬ 
ganization  as  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Journal  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Rollins  College  in  1931. 
E.xcept  for  three  and  a  half  years’ 
military  service  and  a  few  months 
in  the  motion  picture  industry, 
Mr.  Levitt  has  held  executive  posi¬ 
tions  in  various  departments  of 


today,  the  .Amer-  Levitt  {jonj  various  depai 

ican  Weekly  first  appeared  in  its  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
new  dress  and  format,”  Mr.  Hearst  ■ 

said.  “The  progress  it  has  made  Hearst  Newspapers' 
since  then  has  been  so  rapid  and  ^  i  i  D  i 
so  dramatic  that  there  could  be  Quarterly  Keport 
no  more  appropriate  occasion  than  Los  Angeles  Hearst  Consoli- 
this  first  anniversary  to  acknowl-  dated  Publications.  Inc 


Catledge 


McKnight 


lute  seminars  at  Columbia  Uni-  nar  attendance  in  the  Institute's 
versity  has  brought  total  attend-  seven-year  history, 
ance  to  915  for  the  Institute’s  The  attendance  this  year  we  I 
seven  years  of  operation.  158  for  six  seminars.  This  wis| 


This  figure  was  disclosed  in  an  the  largest  attendance  for  aii' 


dated  Publications.  Inc.  reported  annual  report  released  simultan-  single  year  in  API’s  history, 
rpt  inf-niTip  nf  <S S'* 7  70(1  for  the  _ ,  .  -.L  _ .  _  _ _ 


edge  formally  what  all  of  us  have  income  of  $522,700  for  the  announcement  There  were  39  newspapers  ii 


known:  that  Mr.  Levitt  has  ac-  months  ended  March  31.  university  trustees  have  23  states  which  sent  represeutj- 


tually  been  running  the  show  i  V  Voo 

since  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri-  ^  ’  r  li  .* 

can  Weekly's  new  program  even  .  t<>HV^r«^"mia^t<>rlv^rer)ort  mn" 
u  I  L  j  .if  .-.1  f  dated  s  first  quarterly  report  con- 

though  1  have  had  the  title  of  o 


Total  operating  income  for  the  appointed  three  new  members  of  lives  to  the  Institute  for  the  firs 


the  Advisory  Board  and  reappoint-  time  this  year.  Representation  b 


ed  a  fourth. 


the  915  members  over  the  sera- 


Named  for  three -year  terms  year  period  covers  all  48  state. 


publisher. 

“The  record  of  what  has  been 


fcjrms  with  a  recent  decision  of  the  June  30,  1956,  were:  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hawaii 


directors.  The  report  was  signed  Turner  Catledge,  managing  edi-  and  Canada 


I  riC  rccoru  OI  wnai  nas  neen  Uv  I  n  fhairman  — ■  —  r  _  ’  - °  ®  . 

accomplished  under  his  direction  of  the  hoard,  and  Moroan  How-  1°'’’ 


himself;  Loyal  D.  Hotchkiss,  edi- 


1 1  Developments  Told 
The  report,  signed  by  J.  Mon:- 


SSkTioflLlt"”'’  Loya,  D.  eJU  The  rep:,;  Ii*::;  by  J.  M» 


Democrat  and  the  Dallas  Times  ported  a  net  income  of  $1,218,400  *****  **  points  as  si? 

dictriKinttncr  the  - - ’..f  tfoo  managing  editor.  Daily  Okla-  nificant  develonments  in  the  Insti- 


Herald,  began  distributing  the  on  total  operating  revenue  of  $90,-  nUnhnn,n  rL  Tones'  developments  in  the  Insti- 

Americap  weekly  within  the  year  793  OtW.  For  the  firs,  six  tnonth,  -“rEl^'r. 

That  makes  24  in  all,  12  Hearst  of  1951,  net  income  was  $1,322,- 


tute’s  operation  during  the  last 
year.  They  are: 

I.  Discussion  of  new  and  im- 


newspapers  and  12  independents.  700.  wms  il^more  who  Discussion  of  new  and  im- 

“Advertising  revenue  for  the  ■  has  reUred^s  edLf  oT  the  D e  P^ved  methods  for  attracting  and 

first  quarter  of  1953  was  48.5  per  MilUon  Manhours  troU  Njwtc^  a.tntion  " 

cent  more  than  in  the  comparable  Without  Accident  'dent  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  2  ‘  guides  to  readabilin 

period  last  year.  The  gam  in  April  riLLiuem  resigned  the  .  “e”er  guides  to  readaoiiii) 

was  even  greater  Hagerstown,  Md.  —  Employes  'T-  resigned  the  comprehension. 

“Six  Freedom  Foundation  Herald-Mail  Company  the  San  Francisco  3  Emphasis  upon  newspape: 

:>ix  breedom  boundation  .ul  Chronicle  and  is  now  vicepresi-  Vnin 


attention. 

2.  Better  guides  to  readabili? 


awards  were  made  to  the  Ameri-  ^  million  man  hours  in  the 


leadership  to  build  better  corn- 


can  Weekly.  No  other  national  ” 

magazine  received  more  than  one.  of  thf^<>rorH  ttf "  a 

-..u  the  record  the  American  Mutual 


past  68  months  without  a  single  Crowell-Colher  Publishing 

®  Company  in  New  York  City. 


More  productive  exchanges 


“Readership  surveys  show  sub- 


of  the  record  the  American  Mutual  £,  Advisory  ®03rd  reelected  stories,  series  and 

Liability  and  Insurance  Company  ^evellon  Brown,  publisher  of  the  campaigns;  economies  and  effici- 
presented  »  tP^timoni^xi  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  „„„„  „tiv1u;- 


testimonial  to  the 


ency  in  management  and  produc-l 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub- 


board  of  directors  and  department  chairman,  and  Ben  re-  increased  revenues  from 


heads  of  the  company. 

The  last  accident  among  Herald 


tired  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  as  co-chair¬ 


advertising  and  circulation. 

5.  Improved  guides  to  the  ne»s- 


Mail  newspaper  employes  was  on  Both  terms  are  for  one  year,  p^pg^  audience,  which  is  a  con- 


May  27,  1947,  when  a  night  watch¬ 
man  caught  his  hand  in  a  fan. 


3  Were  Seminarians  version  of  merchandising  infonna- 

Commenting  upon  the  Board  tion  as  indications  of  specialized 
changes,  Mr.  Brown  said:  “It  is  reading  interests  in  various  fiel<fc 


6.  Introduction  of  subject  mai  l 


w  •  J  •  p  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Hotch-  6.  Introduction  of  subject  mai- 

1  mrriGa  in  itOniG  kiss,  Mr.  McKnight  and  Mr.  ter  in  seminars  for  newspaper 

Rome  Michael  Chinigo,  direc-  Stuart  came  to  the  Institute  as  ecutives. 
tor  of  the  International  News  seminar  members.  They  are  also  7.  An  increase  in  preparatory 
Service  in  Italy,  and  Marajen  intimately  familiar  with  the  In-  work  for  seminars. 

Stevick,  co-publisher  of  the  Cham-  stitute’s  work  from  having  sent  8.  More  extensive  preparations 


8.  More  extensive  preparations  I 


paign  (111.)  News-Gazette  were  their  own  staff  executives  and  by  discussion  leaders. 


married  here  May  3. 


writers  to  other  seminars 


9.  More  immediate,  direct  and! 


through  the  years  they  have  been  important  use  of  seminar  mate 


AhoskiG  Daily  to  M6H 


Moran  and  Hedekin,  Inc.,  New  rooms. 


lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  newspaper  representative, 

vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  named  national  advertis-  stitute’s  progress  to  a  permanent  has  ended. 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  representative  for  the  Ahoskie  center  of  service  to  newspapers  11.  Development  of  new  senu- 
and  the  date  of  issue.  Daily  Roanoke-Chowan  belongs  to  the  retiring  members.”  nars,  such  as  the  current  one  (o' 

-  News.  The  annual  report  summarizes  editorial  writers  on  local  subjects 
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able  to  watch  the  progress  of  semi-  rial  by  participating  newspaper  I 
nar  results  in  their  own  editorial  10.  An  increase  in  the  exch^j 
oms.  of  information  among  serniiwt|  ua 

“Much  of  the  credit  for  the  In-  members  long  after  their  semiiw'l 
lute’s  progress  to  a  permanent  has  ended.  .  1 

nter  of  service  to  newspapers  11.  Development  of  new  semi  l  "ti 

4/x  fKA  **  n  o  *>0  nr>  />flP  fOT  K 


Walters  Refers  Wechsler 
Protest  to  Special  Group 


Wiggins  Sending  Full  Transcript 
Of  McCarthy  Quiz  to  10  Editors 

The  transcript  of  Editor  James  public  officials,”  he  stated,  “they 
Wechsler’s  examination  by  will  fail.” 


r^ncloT*  Louis  Ruppel  Buys 

California  Paper 

San  Francisco — Sale  of  the 
(Calif.)  Record  to 
Louis  A.  Ruppel,  former  Collier’s 
magazine  editor,  was  announced 
and  individuals  are  investigated,  it  j4  ^  w.  Stypes  &  Co., 

seems  to  me  a  newspaper  should  here. 


welcome  the  opportunity  to  let  the 
public  have  all  the  facts.” 
Editorials  Divided 
Considerable  portions  of  the 


Mr.  Ruppel  immediately  took 
over  active  management  of  the 
tri-weekly  purchased  from  Stan¬ 
ley  T.  Wilsoh,  now  publisher  of 


Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  is  be-  The  other  expression  came  from  Wechsler  -  McCarthy  transcript  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal 


mg  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Mr.  Pope,  who  said: 


were  published  around  the  coun-  Mr.  Ruppel  was  executive  edi- 


American  Society  of  Newspaper  “Speaking  as  a  newspaperman  try  and  many  editorials  said  there  tor  of  the  Chicago  Herald-  /4mer- 
Fditors  for  studv  as  to  whether  and  as  a  member  of  ASNE  I  think  was  definite  indication  of  the  ican  before  becoming  Collier  s 


Editors  for  study  as  to  whether  and  as  a  member  of  ASNE  I  think 
there  is  any  possible  infringement  the  McCarthy-Wechsler  feud  is 


of  press  freedom.  wonderful.  The  Senator  has  rid- 

.ASNE  President  Basil  L.  Wal-  den  roughshod  over  many  people 


and  as  a  member  of  ASNE  I  think  was  definite  indication  of  the  icon  ' 
the  McCarthy-Wechsler  feud  is  Senator’s  attempt  to  punish  the  editor, 
wonderful.  The  Senator  has  rid-  editor  and  his  newspaper  because  " 

den  roughshod  over  manv  people  of  their  criticism  of  him.  A  few  to  MV 


to  MV.  Wechsler’s  role  as  an  ed- 


lers,  executive  editor  of  the  Knight  who  don’t  love  him.  but  this  time  declared  there  was  no  evidence  of  jtor  and  to  the  Post’s  editorial 


Newspapers,  constituted  the  so-  his  hypocritical  pretense  of  just  invasion  of  press  freedom  and  they 


ciety’s  Freedom  of  Information  fighting  the  reds  was  made  to  look 
committee  as  a  special  body  to  re-  ridiculous. 


view  the  protest  made  by  the  New  Nothing  to  Investigate  luiiesi.  '"•r 

York  Post  editor  that  the  Wiscon-  “xhorp  !«  nn  niip«tinn  in  mv  published  are  members  of  the  Young  Con^ 

sin  Senator’s  line  of  inquiry  was  j  t,.  u/antpH^  tn  intimiHatp  several  full  pages  of  the  testimony  munist  League,  who  were  or  are 

directed  at  him  because  of  his  wechsler  and  the  Post  There  is  reprinted  many  of  the  editor-  members  of  the  \oung  Commu- 

newspaper’s  policies.  ^'o%^ts';io"^itr^"ha;  he^Ldled  J^r'neSpeT  ^ 

Giving  the  assignment  to  J  R.  spectacularly  to  do  so  Wechsler  WECiiSL^-Well,  Senator,  1 

wm  say  that  I  am  going  to  ap¬ 


pointed  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
W'echsler  was  enjoying  it  to  the 
fullest. 


policy: 

McCarthy — Mr.  Wechsler,  do 
you  have  any  other  people  who 


The  New  York  Post  published  are  members  of  the  Young  Corn- 
several  full  pages  of  the  testimony  munist  League,  who  were  or  are 
and  reprinted  many  of  the  editor-  members  of  the  Voung  Commu- 
jjjls,  nist  League,  working  for  you  on 

An  editorial  in  the  Daily  Work-  your  newspaper? 


managing  editor,  Mr.  Walters  has  scratchei 
stated  that  the  work  in  this  par-  freedom  of 
ticular  case  “is  of  a  character  dis-  triumphed  w 
tinguished  from  the  work  which  made  public 
your  committee  has  done  and  will  “I  see  nol 


lias  scratched  off  another  flea,  and 

freedom  of  information  belatedly  merica  p 

triumphed  when  the  transcript  was  5 


American  press,  swer  that  question,  because  I  be- 

Now.”  said  the  Communist  or-  lieve  that  it  is  a  citizen’s  respon- 
I.  “it  is  a  James  Wechsler,  sibility  to  testify  before  a  Senate 


your  committee  has  done  and  will  “I  sL  Lhing  for  ASNE  to  in-  violently  anti -Communist  editor 

kt  domi  lo  prevent  the  withhold-  vestigate  unless  we  want  to  set  up  ,„\menr“  (He)  Q.-l  know  yoli  do  not  like  this 

«g  «(  informatton  by  govern-  the  same  barbarous  bra, n-washtng  an  an, -Com-  committee.  A.Ll  want  to  say 


Mr.  Walters  requested  the  corn- 


system  used  so  effectively  by  cer¬ 
tain  committees.  All  the  evidence 


proved  that  he  was  an  anti-Com- 
munist.” 

Mr.  Wechsler,  who  has  admit- 


Q. — I  know  you  do  not  like  this 
committee.  A. — I  want  to  say 
that  1  think  you  are  now  explor¬ 
ing  a  subject  which  the  American 


mittee  to  report  to  the  ASNE  is  now  on  record  for  the  people  to  ^  membership  in  the  Young  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
board  as  soon  as  thev  mav  con-  decide  for  themselves.  In  my  opin-  ^ _ .  .  ,  _ ®  c/sm.- 


board  as  soon  as  they  may  con-  decide  for  themselves.  In  my  opin- 
veniently  arrive  at  their  recom-  ion,  ASNE  is  not  a  hatchet  squad 


inendations.  but  a  group  of  independent,  indi- 

Committee  Members  vidualistic  editors,  each  one  ol 

Tv,.,:.  «  .u  1  ■  whom  can  speak  in  his  own  pa 

Lopies  of  the  voluminous  rec-  _ 

/vwH  .u-  u  1  per  tor  himself  on  political  anc 


Communist  League  during  college  might  want  to  consider  at  some 
days,  was  called  before  the  Senate  length.  I  answer  the  question 


but  a  group  of  independent,  in^-  investigating  Committee  osten-  solely  because  I  recognize  the  ca- 
vidualistic  editors,  each  one  of  ^  questioning  about  certain  pacity  for  misstatement  or  misin- 

uhrim  ran  cnpak  in  ni«  nu/n  na-  ^  ®  ^  .  <.  ^  •*  .  __ 


nrH  .u-  \xi  u  1  per  tor  himself  on  pol  t  cal  and 

ord  of  the  Wechsler-McCarthv  :  «• 

ideological  matters. 

lesiimony  were  being  prepared  in  ,  ,  .-wTr- 

Mr.  Wiggins’  office  for  mailing  by  ^  memorandum  to  ASNE 

this  weekend  to  the  following  editors,  written  while  he  was  va- 


of  his  books  (unidentified  in  the  terpretation  of  a  failure  to  an- 
testimony)  which  were  circulating  swer.  I  answer  it  with  the  protest 
abroad  in  U.  S.  information  serv-  signified.  To  my  knowledge,  there 


committeemen: 

Paul  Block,  Jr..  Toledo  Blade: 


cationing  in  Bermuda,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  observed  that  “Wechsler  is 
not  in  danger  of  losing  his  right 


ice  libraries. 

The  editor  asked  no  special  im- 


are  no  Communists  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Post  at  this 


munity  but  he  insisted  the  only  t'^ie. 


reason  he  was  before  the  commit- 


Q. — The  question  was:  Do  you 
ive  anyone  working  on  the 


Herbert  W.  Brucker,  Hartford  f^r  because  of  what  he  has  have  anyone  working  on 

(Conn.)  Courant:  Raymond  L.  min^  ”  "  ‘lone  as  a  newspaper  man.  It  was  New  ^ork  Post  w^o  were  o 

Crowley,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-  "oppordWc  nf  anv  his  hope,  in  protesting  the  proced-  members  of  the  Young  Cw 


O/iiM/rfi-  w  ^  ^  “Regardless  of  any  personal 

wJn  ?/’  '1'^"’  F'fzpah''^>  views,”  he  remarked,  “it  seems  to 

E  v  T  f^^^dom  of  information  or 

tS:p  ’  I  IV?- ^  freedom  of  press  may  not  be  in- 

_ anybody  wants  to 


his  hope,  in  protesting  the  proced-  members  of  the  Young  Commu- 
ure  to  ASNE,  of  which  he  is  a  nist  League  or  of  the  Communist 
member,  that  it  will  have  an  effect  party. 

on  public  opinion.  Senator  Me-  I  believe  that  there 

C arthy  told  him.  at  the  close  of  are.  I  couldn  t  give  you  the  num- 
the  long  private  hearing:  “Your  ber.  I  believe  that  tl^re  are  for- 


Cor  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  io-  a  newspane\  on  the  V  .L  *  Vnirrim' 

same  basis  that  other  businesses  ZniTrerJuAL  fh  J  ^w  York 


Journal;  James  S.  Pope,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times; 


Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  S©i©Ction  of  NgWS 
Newspapers;  and  William  Tug-  ,7 

G/mrd  Register-  Media  Prerogative 


no  effect  on  me  whatsoever.  I  do  munist  League  on  the  New  York 
not  care  what  you  submit  to  Post.  ...  I  know  of  one.  Mr. 
them.”  Cohn  knows  of  him  too.  He  is  a 

„  .  ,  .u  c  .  A  ■  I  man  named  Kempton.  And  I 

Previously,  the  Senator  denied  ...  ...  . 


leaia  prerogative  tl.a,  Mr.  Wechsler  had  b.en  asked  ',;;°";"^U°,r'di2m,''hi,T'f. 
R,CHMOND_ln  preparation  for  “J"  He’ a‘ddS:"-nSe  rea^n^e 


^  Only  two  members  Of  the  ASNE  KiCHMONi>-ln  preparation  for  tion  the  same  as  1  am  discussing 

Board  of  Directors  gave  personal  ^  °.f  ,'"f°™^“on  clinic  mine  here  He  is  the  only  one,  to 

comment  in  response  to  a  poll  P'"*'  the  information  cornmit-  position  to  any  committee  that  wL  know  edge  who  was  a  mem- 
made  bv  FAP  nfi,»rc  pKa.  •ce  of  Virginia  Associated  Press  _ _ _ _ ' . . . _ ber  of  the  Young  Communist 


mine  here.  He  is  the  only  one,  to 


-  ...  ■  w  a  pvRRi  _ •  •  A _ •  *>  uw:>iiiuii  ivi  any  cuiiiiiiiiicc  iiiai  wa 

made  by  E&P.  Others  took  the  ^  exposing  Communists  was  in  lim 

stand  that  there  should  first  be  ‘^ihU  Id-.l  .Hont.H  om  checking  on  all  of  tfi 

consultation  by  the  board.  ‘?hV»  ^“‘bors  who  have  be m  purchase, 

Mr.  Wiggins,  speaking  individ-  medium  and  not  any  pubfic  body  American  taxpayers  in  thi 

eSmh.^  bas  ‘he  responsibiUt?  for  de-  alleged  fight  against  communism. 

mwt  hat  termining  what  shall  be  published  f™"*  •••«  R«‘tord 

miuL*  uL  ^  McCarthy  com-  broadcast.”  Supplementing  t  h  e  excerpt 


exposing  Communists  was  in  line  . 
with  our  checking  on  all  of  the  ®ague 
authors  who  have  be  in  purchased 
by  the  American  taxpayers  in  this  \fcC 


See  hid'  •  broadcast.” 

h  did  tnterided  intimidation  hmincss 

“  f  •  •.  business,  the  ad, 

H  their  purpose  is  to  silence  ofatpH 
press  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  16,  1953 


Supplementing 


Public  business  is  the  public’s  from  the  transcript  which  E&P  was 
business,  the  adopted  resolution  Rble  to  use  at  deadline  for  last 


xpayers  m  this  McCarthy— Have  you  been 

;  communism.”  making  laVtacks  upon  J.  Edgar 
le  Record  Hoover  in  the  editorial  columns 

the  excerpts  of  your  paper? 
which  E&P  was  Wechsler — Sir,  the  New  York 


able  to  use  at  deadline  for  last  Post  has,  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
week’s  edition  are  the  following  sions,  carried  editorials  critical  of 


questions  and  answers  pertaining 


(Continued  on  page  67) 
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C^urlai 


3  U.  S.  News  Groups 
Suspended  by  Peron 


continue  to  be  made  to  the  Ar-  Item  Series  Results 
gentine  government.  t  tn*  ■ 

Representative  Robert  B.  Chip-  In  Dismissal  Ol  UOp 
erfield  (R.-IIl.),  chairman  of  the  New  Orleans— A  series  of  r 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit-  tides  on  vice  and  the  police  de- 
tee,  urged  the  State  Department  partment  published  by  the  \n 
to  make  “vigorous  protests”  to  Orleans  Item  has  resulted  in  tlie 
Argentina  for  the  repressive  meas-  dismissaj  of  one  policeman  and 
ures  against  the  U.  S.  news  serv-  the  turning  over  of  a  mass  of  evi- 
ices.  The  action  also  was  assailed  dence  to  a  Commission  Couoc:. 


Three  News  Services  of  the  the  matter  in  his  meeting  with  'ces  ine  aeon  a.so  was  assai.ea 
United  States- the  Associated  President  Eisenhower.  He  added  Brazilian  Congress  in  Rio 

Press.  International  News  Service  that  the  .Argentine  government  has  Janeiro.  written  bv  Thomas  Kellv 

and  United  Press — have  been  de-  convicted  the  agencies  in  advance  Among  190  arrested  in  Buenos  ®  u,r,rV-»H  with  lack  Rirht^^ 
prived  of  facilities  for  receiving  of  the  Congressional  investigation  Aires  was  Jose  Santos  Gollan.  .  ;nvp«t!<»atr>r  tF*p 

news  from  abroad  for  their  clients  instigated  bv  Peron.  Sunday  editor  of  La  Prensa  be-  undercover  investigator.  (E4P, 

in  Argentina  by  the  dktatorial  What  Is  Crime?  P^UUrW^rXmt  RichterLd’his  wife.  Clan 

“What  IS  the  crime  that  AP,  -  I  ^j^ors  Cabot  award  ^ere  arrested  three  days  after  the* 

U.  P.,  and  INS  have  committed?"  fa,in  Ai^rS  iourna°  sts^^^^^  series  began.  They  were  formal;, 
asked  Mr.  Baillie.  “The  crime  is  '°aLrwts  given  S  his  d^t^n”  charged  as  material  witnesses  a 
covering  the  news.  President  .•  ®  'an  alleged  attempted  bribery  ofj 

Peron  is  being  very  badly  advi^d  policeman.  Richter  was  in  ad<t 


in  .Argentina  by  the  dictatorial 
regime  of  President  Juan  D.  Peron 
in  that  country. 


j  iidvc  wuiiiiiuiicu; 

.r  AP  IT  asked  Mr.  Baillie.  “The  crime  is 

le  -AP,  INS  and  U.  P.  offices  in  n _ .j _ _ 


Buenos  Aires  on  May  12  and  or¬ 


dered  immediate  suspension  of  A  civil  court  in  Buenos  Aires  l»liccman.  Richter  was  in  ad<t 

radio  teletype  news  reception.  ;  .  loimchcl  r»nc  nf  th,-  h«t  onr>H  ruled  in  favor  of  thj  Customs  tion  charged  as  a  fugi  lye  in  coii- 
The  order  was  signed  by  Antonio  {^-ii  nn  i  t  v  "  Administration  and  against  the  nection  with  a  forgery  in  Califot- 

Navatta.  director  of  telecommuni-  xh^n  P  nr«i  Lnt  fo™er  owners  of  La  Prensa  in  a  uia.  Mrs.  Clara  Richter  was  also 

cations  for  the  .Argentine  govern-  Pre«iH<*nt  FiccnhnL^r’c  ^uit  for  $2,306,764  for  import  charged  with  criminal 

ment.  S  hU  hm^her  d“tics  allegedly  due  on  newsprint  All  charges  have  been  dropM 

The  European  news  agencies,  „  u-  ’  ’  *  i  imported  since  1939.  The  judge  While  Richter  was  in  custods. 

Reuters  of  Great  Britain  and  ^  ^  ^extensi^'^m'if  to'”<Snth  sentenced  the  former  owners  to  *he  Item  began  publishing  a  ^ 

Agence  France  Presse,  were  not  Am  •  t  •  P^y  legal  costs  of  $289,850.  KeBy,  revealing  how  Richte 

molested.  ^mei^ca  to  survey  the  eco  .  P  York  Times  reported  had  negotiated  with  a  policenu: 

Investigation  Begins  programs  in  that  continent  is  continuing  to  get  protection  for  a  h®**  ^ 

.  .  .  _  .  .  programs  in  inai  continent.  _  ,  . _ nrostitution.  The  negotiations  had 


molested. 

Investigation  Begins 
A  joint  Congressional  commit 


ir  an  extensive  trip  to  South  .  ,  --89  850  hy  Kelly,  revealing  how  Richte 

Sn  In/u” 's  tohSfTid  ^  Net  York  Time’s  reported  had  negotiated  with  a  poiicene 

■ograms  in  thm  conlinent.  '"ntinuing  tom  U 

»  to  move  to  La  Nacion,  Buenos  prostitution,  i  ne  negoiiauons  11*1 

tee  is  investigating  the  three  agencies  stated  they  ^{^55  newspaper,  without  inter-  taken  place  with  an  Item 

IS  investigating  tne  three  ^ill  continue  to  report  Argentine  f-rga-g-e  present  and  a  wire  recorder  til- 

American  agencies.  ^The  probe  is  news  for  the  outside  world.  ’  ,  ing  down  all  coversation.  Thepo- 

Mr.  Baillie  conferred  with  State  _  _  _  _  _  ,  liceman  was  fired. 


Edgar  Harris  Dies; 


Aurora,  Ill.— Francis  Marion  Mississippi  Publisher 


an^  outgrowth  of  President  Per-  Mr.  Baillie  conferred  with  State  _  ^  ,  liceman  was  fired, 

on  s  bitter  attack  on  the  three  Department  officials  about  the  F.  M.  JomeSf  Copley  ■ 

news  agenci^  m  his  May  Day  problem  May  9.  Last  week-end  Trone  Diec  tri  79  P/Ig-r/vr  Hrrrria  Hioe* 

them  the  Argentine  government  in-  *'  •  w  •  Edgar  ,  V 

of  defaming  Argentina  by  spread-  formed  the  United  Press  that,  Aurora,  Ill.— Francis  Marion  Mississippi  Publisher 

mg  lies  disguised  as  news.”  The  effective  May  16,  it  no  longer  chairman  of  the  fi-  West  Point,  Miss. — Edgar  Har- 

committee  chose  Senator  Carlos  could  use  radio  equipment  over  nance  committee  and  treasurer  of  -jj  gjit^r  and  publisher  of  tht 
^urez  as  its  ch^rman  and  Dr.  which  news  had  been  relayed  to  J*’®  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  died  here  point  Times-Leader  and  dean 

uscar  Albrieu,  a  Congressman,  as  15  newspapers  in  the  interior  of  May  7  in  Copley  Memorial  Hos-  Mississippi  daily  publishers, 

secretary.  Argentina  from  Buenos  Aires.  pital.  He  was  taken  ill  here  en-  dJed  here  April  30  aftei  a  long  Ol- 

Dr.  Albrieu  told  newsmen  after  “We  have  no  statement  inas-  route  to  Los  Angeles  from  the 
1 1  *  meeting  May  much  as  the  news  accounts  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  t^e  course  of  his  61-yearca- 

1 3  tnat  the  investigation  would  be  situation  speak  for  themselves,”  Association  convention  in  New  j-ecr  Mr  Harris  established  a  half 

fusfice  an'd  °***‘'*^’  Associated  York.  dozen  newspapers  in  this  state.  Ht 


iiidi  me  invesugaiion  wouia  be  situation  speak  for  themselves,”  Assoc 
earned  out  with  a  high  sense  of  said  an  official  of  the  Associated  York. 


justice  and  equity.”  Prgsj,  ^hich  serves  three  newspa- 

The  State  Department  took  the  pers  in  Buenos  Aires, 
matter  under  study  immediately  ,  •_  x  • 

and  it  was  believed  the  U.  S.  Gov-  ironic  iwis 

ernment  will  bring  every  possible  regarded  a 


Mr.  James  had  been  located  in  bought  the  Times  and  Leader,  both 
Los  Angeles  for  the  last  25  years,  weeklies,  in  1927,  and  later  merged 
where  he  had  directed  the  finan-  them  into  a  daily  newspaper.  For 


and  it  was  believed  the  U.  S  Gov-  ■*■"***  ^  directed  the  finan-  them  into  a  daily  newspaper.  Fm 

ernment  will  bring  every  possible  regarded  as  an  ironic  cial  operations  of  the  Copley  many  years  West  Point  was  the 

pressure  to  bear  on  the  Argentine  Peron’s  California  newspapers.  He  had  smallest  city  served  by  a  newv 

authorities  in  an  effort  to  main-  speech  attacked  the  agencies  for  served  as  director  and  officer  of  paper  taking  the  full  leased  stttt 

tain  a  free  flow  of  news  from  the  “misrepresentation”  of  Argentina  various  newspaper  associations  in  wire  of  the  Associated  Press, 

outside  world  to  the  Argentine  in  news  sent  abroad  but  such  news  California.  Other  papers  with  which  Mr 

people.  has  not  been  cut  off.  The  gov-  Mr.  James  entered  the  publish-  Harris  was  associated  included  tK 

Confers  With  Ike  ernment  has  moved  to  kill  incom-  ing  business  with  the  late  Col.  Vicksburg  Evening  American,  m 

Tj  u  D  . .  .  ,  ing  news,  which  means  the  agen-  Ira  C.  Copley  in  1905,  when  Col.  Greenwood  Enterprise,  the  C/fflW- 

iin.-f*^  Baillie,  president  of  the  gjgs  will  be  deprived  of  revenue  Copley  purchased  the  Aurora  Register,  the  Hattiesbun 

r”'f  k  t' 

President  Eisenhower  that  the  Argentine  press  has  been  Earlier  he  had  been  employed  as  ^^awei  uaiiy  i^eaaer.  _ 

Peron  administration  is  nnllina  Mnick  to  attack  the  agencies,  par-  chief  accountant  for  three  public  njr  1  •  1 

down  an  “opaque  curtain”  bSwn  roting  Peron’s  diatribes.  One  news-  utilities  owned  by  Col.  Copley.  Many  MeCtianiCai 


the  Argentine  people  and  the  rest  the  U.  P.  of  fur- 


Scales  Above  $100 

A  compilation  by  the  SpeciJi 
Standing  Committee,  ANPA,  ^ 


of  the  world.  nishing  a  radio  station  in  Uruguay  __  OL-LiiC?d 

“The  flow  of  world  news  from  ^  Times  editorial  Enilll©tt  DlXr  /9  A  compilation  by  the  Specin 

the  press  associations  of  North  Argentine  labor  leaders  Emmett  C.  Dix,  Ohio  news-  Standing  Committee,  ANPA,  « 

America  is  to  be  stopped”  Mr  referred  to  as  “instruments  paper  publisher,  died  May  13  at  of  May  1  showed  113  typograpfii- 

Baillie  told  reporters  at  the’ White  General  Peron.”  The  AP  was  his  winter  home  in  Miami  Beach,  cal  union  scales  in  excess  oi 

House.  “So  we  have  another  na-  accu^d  of  “duplicity”  on  the  al-  Fla.  He  was  79  years  old.  Before  $100  a  wwk  for  day  work.  Tto 

tion  disappearing  behind _ not  l^Sation  that  it  reported  abroad  rhe  turn  of  the  century  Mr.  Dix  is  approximately  one-fifth  of® 

necessarily  behind  an  iron  curtain,  ^^at  Peron’s  recent  visit  to  Chile  acquired  the  Wooster  (O.)  Rec-  scales  listed  by  newspaper  pub 

because  you  can  get  news  out —  caused  “serious  controversies”  in  ord  and  in  later  years  he  added  Ushers. 


but  behind  an  opaque  curtain  Ghile 
which  is  going  to  make  it  very 


the  Martins  Ferry-Bellaire  Times  There  were  78  above-$lM 
Dulles  Hits  Move  Leader,  Ravenna-Kent  Record  and  scales  for  pressmen,  also  about 


difficult  for  the  people  inside  to  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Courier  Tribune,  and  Defiance  one-fifth,  and  83  for  stereotypets- 

know  what’s  going  on  outside.”  Dulles  said  Argentina's  action  Crescent-News,  all  of  which  have  or  approximately  one-third. 

He  emphasized  that  he  was  ex-  seemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  basic  been  under  the  direct  management  than  half  of  the  scales  for  photo- 

pressing  his  own  views.  He  did  principles  of  freedom  of  the  press,  of  his  sons,  .Albert,  Raymond,  engravers  are  over  $100. 

not  say  whether  he  had  discussed  He  said  representations  would  Robert  and  Gordon.  - 
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IPI  Finds  Foreign  News 
Far  from  Complete  in  U.  S. 


But  Another  Survey  Shows  Readers 
Take  Very  Little  of  What  Is  Given 
By  Doris  Willens 

London — An  interim  report  on  nizing  the  obligation  and  the  need; 
the  flow  of  news  into  the  United  but  there  are  many  editors  who. 
States,  given  at  the  second  Gen-  while  they  may  pay  lip  service  to 
eral  Assembly  of  the  International  the  idea,  proceed  to  slash  the  stuff 
Press  Institute  here  this  week,  in-  out  of  their  pieces, 
dicatcd  that  American  newspapers  “Now  I  do  not  question  the 
gwe  a  “far  from  complete”  pic-  difficulties  of  the  task  nor  do  I 
ture  of  foreign  events.  underestimate  the  possible  dan- 

For  this  condition  editors  blame  gers  in  it.  One  of  the  grave  prob- 
the  news  agencies  and  foreign  cor-  lems  is  to  find  men  capable  of  do- 
respondents,  and  news  agencies  ing  the  job;  reporting  of  greater 
and  foreign  correspondents  blame  depth,  of  greater  integrity  and  of 
editors.  greater  perspective  is  required. 

But  a  survey  conducted  for  the  “Yet  only  if  such  reporting  is 
IPI  by  the  American  Institute  of  developed  can  the  press  truly 
Public  Opinion  found  that  the  carry  out  its  assignment  or,  even 
average  reader  reads  only  about  more  I  say,  justify  its  existence.” 
eight  and  a  half  inches  of  foreign  Of  the  hundreds  of  American 
news  in  his  favorite  paper  each  editors  canvassed  for  the  flow  of 
day.  More  than  half  of  the  read-  news  survey,  80  per  cent  said  they 
ere  queried  thought  their  papers  believed  interpretation  was  an  es- 
did  a  good  job  of  foreign  cover-  sential  part  of  a  news  agency’s 
age.  Only  a  fraction  of  them  said  job.  The  remaining  20  per  cent 
they  would  like  to  see  national  and  said  there  was  a  considerable  dan- 
local  coverage  cut  down  to  pro-  ger  of  editorializing  and  they 
vide  more  space  for  foreign  news,  would  rather  not  risk  it. 

200  From  23  Countries  Editors’  Recommendations 

These  were  »me  of  the  points  Other  recommendations  made 
in  the  report  given  by  W.  McNeil  by  American  editors  for  the  im- 
lowry,  associate  director  of  the  provement  of  foreign  news  cover- 
IPI.  At  the  three-day  conference  age  were: 

were  200  editors  and  others  from  More  stories  conveying  a  “well- 
23  countries  where  the  press  is  rounded”  picture  of  life  in  the 

country  covered;  less  about  polit- 
The  three  Cs— censorship,  costs  ical  figures  and  more  about  the 
and  communications — were  high-  other  people, 
lighted  by  a  news  agency  panel  More  attractive,  readable  and 

dunng  which  proposals  were  made  understandable  writing, 
for  a  concerted  action  against  high  More  efforts  to  combat  censor- 
cable  rates,  for  an  international  ship  abroad, 
journalist  passport,  and  for  em-  Tailoring  of  the  foreign  news 
phasis  on  truth  before  speed  in  report  to  concentrate  on  those 
dispatches.  stories  having  “significance.” 

Among  the  American  members  Improvement  in  the  training 
pr^nt  were  Erwin  D.  Canham,  and  preparation  of  foreign  corre- 
Cnmtian  Science  Monitor;  Alan  spon^nts  and  deskmen  handling 
L  Gould,  Associated  Press;  Paul  foreign  news. 

Block  Jt.,  Toledo  Blade;  J.  Kings-  About  half  the  editors  ques- 

^ry  Smith,  European  General  tinned  found  fault  with  foreign 
Manager  of  International  News  correspondents.  Some  said  the 
Service,  and  Mitchell  V.  Charnley  correspondents  were  more  inter- 
of  Minnesota  ested  in  “scoops”  than  in  explain- 
Sc^l  of  Journalism.  iivg  the  significance  of  events. 

.  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  Some  said  many  correspondents 
r*  Times,  founder  of  lacked  the  necessary  experience, 

he  IPI  and  chairman  of  its  ex-  including  educational  experience, 
ecutiye  board,  made  a  plea  in  his  to  do  a  successful  job. 


opening  address  for  more  inter¬ 
pretive  material  in  foreign  dis¬ 
patches.  He  said  interpretive  writ- 
[Jtg  in  the  U.  S.  is  being  done  in  a 
constantly  increasing  degree.” 
Need  for  Capable  Writers 
Especially  is  it  important  that 


Must  Find  More  Sp?ce 

.Agency  executives  stressed  two 
views: 

1 )  That  editors  must  find  more 
space  for  foreign  news  if  they 
are  to  do  a  comprehensive  job; 

2)  Editors  and  publishers  con- 


7^  agencies,  which  supply  stantly  must  seek  ways  of  present- 

70  per  cent  of  the  foreign  news  ing  such  news  more  successfully, 
that  goes  into  the  American  Foreign  correspondents  made 
papers,  do  this  job  of  interpreta-  some  suggestions  of  their  own: 
tion,”  he  said.  “They  are  recog-  1 )  Greater  effort  to  “relate  to- 
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day’s  news  to  yesterday’s; 

2)  Weekly  articles  of  commen¬ 
tary  on  recent  foreign  events  by 
the  editor  himself; 

3)  Frequent  assignment  abroad 
of  a  reporter  gifted  as  a  writer, 
to  describe  the  life  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man — what  he  reads,  what 
he  eats,  how  he  lives,  what  he  be¬ 
lieves,  what  he  wants,  why  he 
may  appear  anti-American. 

Finally,  there  were  these  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  readers  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion: 

1)  Write  the  news  in  a  more 
understandable  way. 

2)  Use  more  pictures  and  maps. 

3)  Give  more  “accurate”  news 
(a  surprising  number  of  readers, 
said  Mr.  Lowry,  apparently  be¬ 
lieve  much  foreign  news  is  not 
accurate). 

4)  Present  more  human  interest 
stories. 

5)  Group  foreign  news  stories 
more  closely  together  in  make-up. 

Bulk  of  News  from  Agencies 

To  answer  the  question  of  the 
source,  nature  and  extent  of  the 
flow  of  foreign  news  and  the  use 
made  of  it  by  newspapers,  the  sur¬ 
vey  directors  called  in  the  help 
of  American  journalism  schools. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Casey  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  10  journalism  schools  an¬ 
alyzed  105  American  newspapers 
for  four  weekly  periods. 

It  was  learned  from  this  re¬ 
search  that  three-fourths  of  all  the 
foreign  news  used  by  the  105 
newspapers  is  supplied  by  the  news 
agencies.  About  12  per  cent  of  it 
comes  from  special  or  staff  corre¬ 
spondents  (a  high  figure  because 
the  105  included  several  leading 
papers  that  have  their  own  corre¬ 
spondents).  The  rest  comes  from 
syndicates  and  other  pooled  sur¬ 
veys. 

The  amount  of  foreign  news 
printed  by  the  newspapers  varied 
among  the  105  between  1.75  jjer 
cent  for  one  paper  to  22.6  for 
another. 

Ten  countries  made  two-thirds 
of  the  foreign  news.  Korea  led. 
The  United  Kingdom,  France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Canada, 
Japan  and  Austria  were  among 
the  top  ten  in  each  of  the  four 
weeks. 

If  international  organizations 
like  the  United  Nations,  N.ATO 
and  others  were  taken  together 
and  considered  a  separate  area  of 
foreign  news,  then  this  would  lead 
all  others  in  amount. 

War  and  Politics 

War,  politics  and  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  account  for  more  than  half 
of  all  agency  coverage  and  news¬ 
paper  selection.  Human  interest 
stories  about  a  foreign  country 


Institute  Needs 
Financial  Help 

London  —  The  International 
Press  Institute,  established  two 
years  ago  with  grants  of  aid  from 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations, 
is  in  financial  trouble  because 
membership  fees  are  inadequate 
to  maintain  ordinary  operations. 

Chairman  Lester  Markel  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  support  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  publisher  organizations 
be  explored  with  the  full  under¬ 
standing  that  IPI  would  concern 
itself  solely  with  editorial  prob¬ 
lems. 

Erwin  Canham  proposed  that 
IPI  might  seek  consultative  status 
in  the  United  Nations  as  an 
agency  standing  guard  against 
threats  to  press  freedom. 

ranked  fourth.  Least  covered  were 
the  arts  and  social  measures. 

Thus  far  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  has  found  that 
the  average  reader  reads  about 
8  Vi  inches  of  foreign  news  each 
day,  as  compared  with  14Vi  Wash¬ 
ington,  17Vi  other  national,  7 
state  and  40  local  inches. 

Henning  Sinding-Larsen  of  the 
IPI  secretariat,  presenting  the  in¬ 
terim  report  on  flow  of  news  in 
Europe,  said  the  U.  S.  leads  all 
other  countries  as  a  source  of  for¬ 
eign  news  for  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  press. 

“Since  there  are  only  scraps  of 
news  in  the  European  newspapers 
on  many  subjects,”  he  comment¬ 
ed.  “it  would  often  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  that  the  reader  can 
form  a  picture  of  the  everyday 
life  of  foreign  countries,  even 
when  political  developments  are 
extensively  covered.  And  many 
of  the  human  interest  stories  are 
of  the  sensational  kind  which  can 
only  serve  to  unbalance  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  country  and  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  into  perspective.” 

The  picture  that  these  Europe^ 
newspapers  constructed  of  India 
was  also  incomplete  and  distorted. 
And  German  editors  complained 
that  the  news  printed  in  other 
countries  about  Nazi  groups  was 
“exaggerated.” 

The  Swedish  View 

It  was  difficult,  said  Mr.  Bind¬ 
ing  -  Larsen,  to  generalize  about 
the  performance  of  the  European 
press  from  the  48  papers.  But 
he  would  agree  with  the  Swedish 
editor  who  commented: 

“I  think  the  general  tendency 
is  that  the  good  papers  grow  better 
and  the  bad  ones  worse.” 

V.  K.  Narasimhan,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Madras  Hindu,  said 
English-language  dailies  in  India 
gives  15  to  33  per  cent  of  their 
editorial  space  to  foreign  news. 
Of  that  between  50  and  70  per 
cent  is  about  the  U.  S.  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  The  Indian-language 
papers  give  from  5  to  20  per  cent 
of  their  space  to  foreign  news. 


m  .•  ^  suggestion  that  the  associa-  schools  should  have  clarifkatia 

r,f|  11  fl T1  Qll  W  TiTftrS  establish  regional  consult-  about  how  much  informatia 

w  advise  educators  in  pub-  they  may  release  for  publicatk* 

^  1  "P  11  lie  relations  matters  and  news  without  checking  with  superij 

^  handling  was  taken  unej^r  consid-  tendents. 

eration.  It  was  further  suggested  tlia 

By  Roy  Erwin  Educating  Educators  teacher  training  and  school  li 

In  a  seminar  on  “Educating  the  ministrator  courses  should  ban 
Educators  were  urged  to  give  Drafting  committee  for  the  Educators,”  with  Mr.  Buder  as  instruction  in  public  relatiom 

the  public,  through  the  press,  a  group’s  statement  was  composed  chairman,  discussion  centered  with  the  educators  learning  drf. 
complete  and  factual  picture  of  of  Marguerite  McCollum.  Eliza-  around  three  main  points:  (1)  nitions  of  “publicity,”  “publics 
the  schools  at  the  fourth  annual  heth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal,  defining  news  for  the  benefit  of  lations”  and  “news.” 

Education.  Writers  Institute.  chairman;  Ann  Brunner,  Royal  school  teachers  and  administra-  Education  reporting  should  b^ 

The  Institute,  sponsored  by  the  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune;  and  tors;  (2)  outlining  the  education  come  a  specialized  field  of  wri:- 
Education  Writers  Association  and  Leonard  Buder,  New  York  Times,  reporter’s  job  to  educators  and  ing,  such  as  science,  and  it  b- 
National  Education  Association,  secretary  of  the  Education  Writ-  describing  his  responsibility  to  volves  a  social  conscience,  the 
met  May  8-10  at  the  Hotel  New  ers’  Association.  readers  and  (3)  educating  the  group  agreed. 

Yorker,  New  York.  The  association  decided  to  education  reporters  to  the  degree  Hot  Potatoes 

Education  writers  for  the  news-  found  a  monthly  publication  to  of  their  responsibility  to  the  \  general  discussion  of  repot- 

papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  be  called  Education  Reporter.  It  schools  as  well  as  to  the  public,  grs’  ways  of  obtaining  and  writni 

approved  this  statement  at  the  will  be  printed  offset  in  Washing-  It  was  brought  out  that  prin-  controversial  school  informatk 


By  Roy  Erwin 


i 


concluding  session; 

Principles  Proclaimed 
“Newspapermen  and  educators 
have  a  job  to  do  together. 

“Educators  are  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  public.  The  schools’ 
most  important  link  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  the  newspaper.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  both  in  developing  an 
informed  public  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  today  than  ever  before. 


ton  and  Mr.  Buder  will  be  editor,  cipals  and  teachers  of  individual  came  up  in  a  seminar  on  “1«  j 

~  potatoes,”  presided  over  by  Jacok  I 


Editor  Calls  Bribery 
Shame  of  Journalism 


By  Norman  Isaacs 

Managing  Editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 


Jacowitz,  New  York  World-Tin- 
gram  and  Sun.  Mr.  Jacowitz  r- 
called  that  six  years  ago  who 
Dr.  William  Jansen  became  St 
perintendent  of  schools  in  Ne» 
York  City  he  issued  a  circuk 
telling  principals  the  publk 
schools  belong  to  the  public,  tbt 
public  has  a  right  to  know  win 


tant  today  than  ever  before.  There  are  three  major  fields  in  public  has  a  right  to  know  wm 

“Educators  must  give  the  pub-  newspapering  where  bribery  is  ®  the  going  on,  and  they  must  regaii 

lie,  through  the  press,  an  accurate  operating,  and  one  minor  field.  University  of  Minnesota  Confer-  newspapers  as  representatives  oi 
and  complete  picture  of  today’s  The  three  major  fields  are  ence  for  News  Executives,  May  8.)  Under  the  Jama 

schools,  the  way  curriculum  is  sports,  entertainment  and  worn-  Christmas  I  was  in  St.  once  a  reporter  identifc| 


shaped,  what  the  children  are  en's  news.  The  minor  field  is  Louis  I  was  stunned  when  one  of  *o  be  given  any  aii 


learning  and  how  they  are  being 
trained  for  citizenship.  They  must 


politics. 

Some  of  this 


account  for  their  stewardship  of  grew  up  in  the 


public  funds  and  public  trust.  days  when  news- 
“To  do  this,  all  the  facts  must  paper  people 
be  made  available,  whether  they  found  it  neces- 
be  favorable  or  unfavorable.  If  sary  to  supple- 
an  open  news  policy  is  followed  ment  their  in¬ 
consistently,  the  educators  will  comes  and  the 
find  in  time  of  crisis  that  accu-  office  nodded  its 
rate  coverage  will  result.  Edu-  approval.  B  u  t 
cators  must  also  take  the  initia-  there  is  no  news- 
tive  and  give  leads  on  stories  that  paper  owner  or 
will  interpret  the  day-to-day  pic-  editor  today  who 
ture  of  education.  will  nod  aonroval 


office  nodded  its 
approval.  But 


the  big  league  clubs  sent  the  ".’1  ^  ‘he  public  hast 

sports  writers  Christmas  cards  ■ 

with  nice,  crisp,  new  $100  bills  “What  brought  this  about  wen  | 
attached.  stories  of  racial  antagonist 

This  was  a  Christmas  card?  which  we  could  get  from  a  cop  vers 
What  Are  We  Doing  About  It?  on  the  beat,  from  a  candy  stoK  ,he 
My  good  friend,  Fred  Stein,  ed-  "ear  a  school  or  from  hysteria  |  SMl 
itor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Parents  but  the  principal  of  tlx  K 
Press,  has  made  charges  just  as  school  could  not  be  reached,  ei-  En 
serious  as  I  am  now  making.  He  Pla>tied  Mr.  Jacowitz,  The  so-  the 
was  treated,  for  the  most  part,  permtendent  put  a  stop  to  thi  coni 
with  silence.  Instead  of  address-  secrecy  ^  cannot  re^  inm 

ing  themselves  to  the  major  point  eall  that  ty^  of  difficulty  smet  n 

he  was  making,  those  who  did  an-  Wical,  Cleveland  {0  ) 

swer  talked  only  about  the  value  president  of  the  Educa 


H  H  -r  U  V  ;  swer  talked  only  about  the  value  Resident  of  the  Educate 

Educators  must  understand  of  what  goes  on — if  they  know  it.  ,  or  asked  what  harm  Writers’  Association,  brought  up 

the  reporter’s  job  and  responsi-  Some  of  them  do  know  it  and  accepting  tickets.  matter  of  school  officials  tip- 

bility.  If  the  story  appears  to  have  taken  some  steps  toward  rec-  however  mention  '"8  8'oss  over  negative  results 

have  been  sensationalized,  remem-  tifying  the  situation.  1  think  it  is  point  about  the  New  York  shown  in  standardized  tests.  It 
il  'I  as  was  suggested  that  the  schools 

public  s  attention  with  catchy  or  it  has  been  in  many  years.  Madison  Square  c'ar'fv  ‘act  that  t-s 

dramatic  events  Agents  of  Ticket  Sellers  Garden.  I  suppose  those  news-  vastly  larger  number  of  hi?- 

^  1,'"  In  sports,  there  are  entirely  too  paper  executives  are  again  pre-  school  students  served  today  a- 

an'ironcladTadline'"and  he  LSs  -- 

up-to-the-minute  news.  Protect  his 
interests  and  the  schools’  by  giv- 


agents  for  the  ticket  sellers — and  tion  to  it,  it  will  just  go  away 


makes  a  certain  number  of  “i*' 


Need  PR  Course 


up-to-the-minute  news.  Protect  his  p^bHc.  of  its  own’  accord.  or  worse  reports 

in  eres  s  an  e  sc  toIs  by  giv-  There  are  some  people  who  It  will  not.  Midget  auto  racing  evitable.  I 

•  o  ^  vance  in  orma  ion  on  com-  television  degrades  itself  by  promoters,  hockey,  boxing,  wres-  Allergy  to  Criticism 

preoai^f on  deadpan  glorification  of  wres-  tling  —  all  the  ticket  sellers  are  Should  newspapers  approa:' 

P  P  '  ■  tling  and  boxing.  But  newspaper  trying  to  buy  our  people.  And  the  subject  more  bluntly  and  the: 

Need  PR  Course  sports  writers  have  long  done  the  what  are  we  doing  about  it?  Are  cope  with  violent  reaction  fr<^ 

“We  suggest  a  public  relations  same  thing.  It  is  no  great  se-  we  trying  to  set  an  example  of  the  general  public  and  from  se®'!’ 
course  be  included  in  administra-  cret  that  in  some  cities  sports  moral  precept — or  are  we  our-  tive  school  officials?  It  was  k 
tive  and  teacher-training  pro-  writers  have  long  been  on  the  selves  aiding  and  abetting  this  kind  that  an  interpretative  and  exp’i®- 
grams,  so  educators  will  realize  payrolls  of  the  promoters.  In  St.  of  thing?  If  your  newspaper  atory  approach  could  soften  tSs 
public  relations  is  one  of  their  Louis  one  group  of  wrestling  pro-  sends  sports  writers  with  the  pro-  story  and  yet  provide  full 
key  jobs.  moters  admitted  to  me  that  they  fessional  teams  and  with  univer-  truthful  information.  Allergy 

“Only  by  working  together  in  had  paid  sports  writers  $35  a  sity  teams,  who  pays  the  bill?  If  criticism  on  the  part  of  offici®*- 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  un-  week  simply  to  get  into  print  their  a  newspaper  accepts  this  kind  of  was  attributed  to  the  fact  tlK 
derstanding  of  each  other’s  prob-  pre-match  plugs.  I  was  working  subsidy,  is  it  not  indirectly  accept-  schools  are  wholly  depend®’ 
lems  and  limitations  can  the  re-  in  sports  when  I  saw  boxing  pro-  ing  a  bribe  for  coverage?  upon  public  opinion  and  suppof- 

porter  and  the  educator  fulfill  moters  do  the  same  thing.  Big  In  the  entertainment  field,  the  Is  an  education  writer  lik*  ' 
their  responsibilities.”  league  baseball  is  equally  guilty.  {Continued  on  page  59)  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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'“"•I  U.  S.  AND  CANADIAN  CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION 


Forum  Points  Up  Item  Blooms 

Faults  Within  T-s  5nX  “r-  Into  Scoop  on 

The  Press  Itself  selv”i3:TaU"'“'McGm  Ion  Lindbergh 

Dallas  _  Newsmen  and  stu-  ‘  ‘  Oakland.  Calif. -A  weekly 

dents  attending  the  Southwest  ^  ’and  television  newspaper  item  noted  by  a  pho- 

Journahsm  Forum  recently  were  ^^ws,  the  dangers  from  within  are  ographer  covering  a  routine 
warned  that  the  profession  must  ’  travel  assignment  blossomed  into 

set  Its  own  house  in  order.  in  ^n  Oakland  Tribune  scoop  on 

The  three-day  educational  event,  Sunday,  May  10. 

planned  as  an  annual  one  was  sensationalism  and  spon-  Bob  Stinnett  observed  a  line  of 

held  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni-  pressure;  we  must  find  ways  type  m  the  weekly  Mariposa 
versity  under  joint  sponsorship  of  necessity  for  (Calif.)  Gazette  while  on  a  mo- 

^  of  Dallas  and  the  ^  problems  of  what  to  torlogue  photography  tour  weeks 

SMU  lournalism  denartment. 


Item  Blooms 
Into  Scoop  on 
Ion  Lindbergh 


Oakland, 


SMU  journalism  department. 

Keynote  of  the  gathering  was 
“Encroachments  on  Freedom  of 


include  and  exclude  on  a  newscast, 
and  the  problem  of  having  un- 


the  Pres"”  The  nr  ncinal  sneakers  P°P“'“''  viewpoints  represented.” 

. u  speakers  r, chard  Rovere,  New  Yorker 

concentrated  their  attention  on  the  ^  uw 

magazine:  Twenty  years  ago  Hit- 


inner  dangers  to  press  freedom, 
rcther  than  on  censorship  and 
other  barriers.  Some  of  their  com¬ 
ments: 


ago.  It  merely  said  that  “Charles 
A.  Lindbergh’s  son”  had  been  div¬ 
ing  in  a  cavern  nearby. 

The  Tribune  located  Jon  Lind¬ 
bergh  at  Stanford  University  and 


ler  introduced  us  to  the  Big  Lie.  learned  he  was  preparing  for  a 
Now  we  have  the  Multiple  Un-  complete  examination  of  the  large 
truth,  in  which  rectification  is  such  cavern  entered  only  by  a  long  dive 


truth,  in  which  rectification  is  such  cavern  entered  only  by  a  long  dive 
Roscoe  Drummond.  Christian  an  immense  job  that  nobody  wants  under  water.  The  paper  promptly 
Science  Monitor:  “The  press  runs  undertake  it.  People  now  have  aid  plans  for  the  exclusive  which 

a  serious  risk  of  imparing  its  free-  ", v.  r  a  ,  '  ^ 

dom  and  losing  public  confidence  and  stones, 

unless  it  does  its  job.  more  often 
than  it  did  in  the  1952  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  in  faithfully  seeing 
that  the  subscriber  gets  the  whole 
truth.  That  job  does  not  consist 
of  screening  what  is  going  on,  and 
letting  readers  have  only  what  we 
think  it  is  prudent  for  them  to 
know.  We  now  have  a  special  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  remain  a  critic  and 
censor  of  government,  not  a  par¬ 
tisan  ally  of  government.” 

Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

Constitution:  “We  will  retain  our 
freedom  only  as  long  as  we  and 
the  people  actively  will  us  to  re- 
•2in  it  ...  I  sometimes  think 
there  are  not  enough  publishers 
close  enough  to  their  staffs  and  to 
the  public.  Are  they  as  concerned 
With  the  professional  and  service 

thp^  K.  YEARS  a  newspaper  representative.  Fred  F.  Parsons  (center)  re- 

ivnn  *  ceives  a  watch  and  a  briar  pipe  from  Chicago  Chapter,  AANR,  at  a 

^rters  and  editors  —  we  have  luncheon  marking  his  retirement.  June  1.  from  Ward-Griffith  Co.l 
somehow,  to  live  closely  with  At  left,  James  S.  .McAnulty,  chapter  president;  at  right,  William  Sauer  I 
ine  people.  ...  We  took  a  beating  berg,  successor  to  Mr.  Parsons  as  W-G  Chicago  manager. 


the  people.  .  .  .  We  took  a  beating 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


A1  Reck,  city  editor,  assigned 
Ralph  Craib  as  the  reporter  to  ac¬ 
company  Mr.  Stinnett  on  the  ex 
pedition  into  Yosemite  Valley. 

“We  were  able  to  advise  Jon 
on  the  camera  exposure  to  use  in¬ 
side  the  cave,  but  the  problems  he 
faced  were  terrific,  “Stinnett  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “The  re¬ 
sults,  under  the  circumstances 
were  great.” 

The  circumstances  were  a  dark 
cave,  a  hand-held  camera,  inabil¬ 
ity  to  synchronize  flashlight,  and 
the  youth’s  shivvers  as  the  result 
of  his  long  dive  in  cold  water, 
Mr.  Stinnett  reported.  Yet  all 
eight  pictures  on  the  roll  of  film 
reproduced  well. 

As  the  result  of  a  preliminary 
arrangement  made  with  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  the  Trib¬ 
une  photographer  developed  the 
film  there  and  sent  four  pictures 
by  using  AP  Wirephoto  facilities. 

The  stories  were  copyrighted  by 
the  Tribun;,  with  the  photos  taken 
from  inside  the  cavern  copyrighted 
in  Jon  Lindbergh’s  name.  , 

■ 

State  Police  to  Give 
Names  in  Accidents 

Indianapolis — The  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  of  Indiana  has  per¬ 
suaded  the  State  Police  to  suspend 
an  order  authorizing  troopers  to 
withhold  names  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  killed  or  injured  in  acci¬ 
dents  away  from  military  reserva¬ 
tions. 

State  Police  Superintendent 
Frank  A.  Jessup  informed  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  that  section  of  the  de¬ 
partment  regulations  had  been  re¬ 
vised  in  view  of  a  Department  of 
EXefense  directive  now  in  force. 
The  directive  provides  that  names 
and  addresses  of  military  person¬ 
nel  involved  in  automobile,  train 
and  commercial  or  private  airplane 
accidents,  or  in  any  other  type  of 
accidents,  be  released  immediately 
upon  identification. 
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i^ound  ^keir  jjeati 

Cpl.  Legay’s  ‘Capture’ 
By  Boston  Traveler 


Boston — Cpl.  Donald  Legay  of 
Leominister,  New  England’s  first 
returned  POW,  was  set  free  by  the 
Communists  in  Korea  and  prompt¬ 
ly  captured  by  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  signed 
articles  by  Legay  that  were  carried 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Traveler  began  its  coverage 
two  days  before  Legay’s  arrival. 
The  soldier’s  parents  in  Leomin¬ 
ister  were  persuaded  to  cooperate. 
Legay  was  told  via  a  long-distance 
telephone  call  to  San  Francisco 
that  the  Traveler  wanted  his  exclu¬ 
sive  story. 

He  agreed. 

However,  the  Boston  airport  was 
jammed  with  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eramen. 

The  plane  landed  at  5:30  and 
Legay  was  presented  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile  by  his  enthusiastic  towns¬ 
folk.  Reporters  and  cameramen 
held  back,  waiting  for  the  cere¬ 
monies  to  end.  They  never  had 
another  chance. 

At  5:40,  four  motorcycle  police¬ 
men.  procured  by  the  Traveler, 
guided  the  corporal  to  a  waiting 
Traveler  vehicle.  By  the  time  other 
newsmen  realized  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  Legay  was  being  rushed  to 
Jordan  March  depiartment  store 
which  had  agreed  to  stay  open 
after  hours  to  provide  him  with  a 
suit. 

The  Traveler  vehicle,  followed  by 
the  cars  of  other  newsmen,  reached 
the  store  about  6  p.m.  There,  a 
Traveler  representative  admitted 
the  Legay  family  and  Traveler  re¬ 
porters  and  barred  the  way  to 
other  papers  and  magazines. 

By  the  time  Legay  had  his 
clothes,  conditions  downstairs  were 
threatening  to  get  out  of  hand.  A 
Traveler  photographer  was  sent 
down  to  wait  by  an  elevator  with 
his  camera.  This  drew  attention  to 
that  elevator  while  the  Legay  fam¬ 
ily  was  being  led  out  another  way 
to  three  waiting  taxicabs. 

It  was  some  minutes  later  before 
the  competition  realized  the  sol¬ 
dier  was  gone.  Some  newsmen 
finally  caught  up  with  the  Traveler 
party  at  the  Hotel  Statler  where 
the  Legays  were  being  dined  and 
interviewed.  A  watch  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  lobby. 

Again,  the  party  left  by  a  serv¬ 
ice  elevator  and  a  back  door  to 
waiting  cabs  that  whisked  them  to 
the  airport. 

.\  few  of  the  more  sophisticated 
newsmen  had  refused  to  get  per¬ 
turbed  by  the  happenings  to  date, 
because  they  had  reservations  on 
the  Legay  plane  to  New  York.  But 
they  realized  something  was  afoot 
when  the  plane  took  off  without 
Legay. 


The  Traveler  had  chartered  a 
private  plane. 

The  Legay  family — and  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  Traveler  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  —  took  off  for  New 
York. 

Up  to  that  moment,  the  Traveler 
had  held  him  a  virtual  captive  all 
the  time  he  had  been  in  Boston, 
except  for  the  first  10  minutes. 

When  the  plane  landed  in  New 
York,  limousines  —  also  arranged 
for  by  Traveler — were  waiting 

to  hurra.  m  to  the  TV  studio. 

As  the  clock  approached  mid¬ 
night,  and  passed  the  deadline  for 
morning  papers,  the  Traveler  task 
force  left  the  corporal  in  a  night¬ 
club  and  came  back  to  Boston. 

Their  shorthand  notes,  tran¬ 
scribed,  totaled  more  than  40  type¬ 
written  pages — all  direct  quotes  by 
the  corporal. 

A  rumor  circulated  that  the 
Traveler  had  persuaded  Legay  to 
cooperate  by  agreeing  in  the  San 
Francisco  telephone  conversation 
to  give  him  a  suit.  That  was  not 
true.  Arrangements  for  the  suit 
weren’t  made  until  less  than  an 
hour  before  his  arrival. 

What’s  more,  the  Traveler  didn’t 
pay  for  it! 

^crshion  Notes  Can  Wait, 
Hy's  Covering  Korea  Now 

Erie,  Pa. — Hy  Yaple,  execu¬ 
tive  women’s  editor  of  the  Erie 
Dispatch,  has  been  a  newspaper 
woman  all  her  adult  life,  but  her 
present  assignment  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  type  of  story  she  has 
handled. 

At  this  writing,  Hy  is  some¬ 
where  in  Korea  as  an  accredited 
correspondent.  She  arrived  there 
just  as  the  prisoner  exchange  took 
place  and  she  was  in  Freedom 
Village  when  the  first  PWs  were 
released  by  the  Reds. 

Since  then  she  has  visited  the 
Main  Line  of  Resistance  (MLR) 
manned  by  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  and  ridden  through  “76  Al¬ 
ley.” 

Her  appearance  at  the  front 
created  almost  as  much  a  sensa¬ 
tion  as  a  Red  attack.  Phones 
throughout  the  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  were  kept  busy  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  “I  saw  a  woman  today.” 

Hy  hasn’t  forgotten  her  original 
assignment  either.  She  has  not 
only  sent  back  stories  about  local 
boys  and  photos  of  them  (she 
travels  with  her  own  camera), 
but  interviews  with  them  on  tape 
recordings  as  well  to  be  broadcast 
on  Erie  Dispatch  Station  WIKK. 
She  plans  also  to  do  several  shows 
on  film  for  use  on  Dispatch  Sta¬ 
tion  WICU-TV. 

What  really  makes  Hy’s  job  in 


state  of  Missouri. 

It  made  a  Page  One  copyrighttd 
story. 

.As  detectives  came  to  the  H-J 
office  to  pick  up  their  prisoner, 
his  last  words  to  the  reporieij 
were:  “Come  and  see  me,  wiH 

you?” 

To  Coronation  in  Style 
Halifax,  N.  S. — Six  reporters 
sailed  on  the  aircraft  carrier  Mag¬ 
nificent  when  she  left  here  May  7 
for  the  Coronation  naval  review 
at  Spithead,  Eng.,  June  15. 

On  the  carrier  were  Eric  Dennis 
of  the  Halifax  Chronicle  -  Herald 
and  Mail-Star,  David  Macintosh 
of  Canadian  Press.  James  R.  Nel¬ 
son  of  British  United  Press,  Fred 
Nossal  of  the  Toronto  Globe  i 
Hy  Yaple,  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  Mail,  Fred  Pirn  of  the  Windsor 
pauses  “somewhere  in  Korea”  to 
catch  up  with  her  notes.  She  is  the 
fifth  American  woman  to  be  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  War  Department 
as  a  correspondent  in  the  Far  East. 


(Ont.)  Daily  Star,  and  Tom  Tay¬ 
lor  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Colonist, 

The  reporters  will  cover  tht 
Coronation  activities  and  visit 

Korea  newsworthy  is  the  fact  that 

all  her  working  life  has  been  de-  U"''***  Kingdom  befoit 

voted  to  teas  and  receptions  and 
fashion  shows  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Hy  is  Mrs.  Morrill  Bauman. 

Her  husband,  an  Erie  carpet 
d-ealer.  plans  to  meet  her  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  vacation  when  her  tour 
of  duty  in  Korea  is  up. 


returning  to  Halifax  June  25  oi 
26. 


Fcmny  Butcher's  Day 

Chicago — Fanny  Butcher,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Literary  Spotlight” 
column  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune’s  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Books, 
will  be  honored 
by  the  Friends 
of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library 
on  May  23. 

Miss  Butcher 
joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1912  to 
write  a  column 
about  how  to 
earn  money  at 
home.  Since 
then  she  has  served  at  various 
times  as  music  critic,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  special  political  writer,  and 
literary  editor. 


Butcher 


Tornado  Coverage 
Earns  Bonus  ior  3 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  —  Com¬ 
mending  the  three  in  a  meeting 
attended  by  editorial,  advertising, 
classified  and  circula'ion  eiF 
ployes,  Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr, 
general  manager  of  the  San  Art- 
tonio  Express  and  News,  presented 
bonus  checks  for  outstanding  work 
in  tornado  coverage  to  Charles 
Ross,  reporter;  Hal  Swiggett,  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  John  Rasco,  KTSA 
staffer. 

Twin  tornadoes  struck  near  San 
Antonio  but  miles  apart  about  9 
p  m.  April  28.  Ross,  Swiggett  and 
Rasco  worked  through  the  night  to 
clean  up  the  story. 

The  awards  were  made  at  an 
“Operation  Up”  rally  at  which  the 
employes  heard  inspirational  talks 
by  department  heads  and  viewed 
a  promotional  and  educational 
movie  about  operation  of  their 
papers. 


2  Reporters  Vote 
As  Longshoremen 

Joseph  Kiernan,  New  Tort 
News  reporter,  and  John  A.  De 


A  Quiet  Talk,  a  P.  1  Story 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. — “I  can’t 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  want  to  Milia,  Brooklyn  Eagle  reporter, 
give  myself  up,  but  I  don’t  want  voted  in  the  International  Long- 
to  talk  to  the  police  first.  Send  shoremen’s  Association  election  on 
me  over  a  young  reporter  who’ll  the  shape-up  hiring  system  last 
give  me  a  break.”  week  in  New  York,  they  reported. 

A.  Brohmann  Roth,  assistant  They  stated  they  were  given  unk» 
city  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-  cards  of  longshoremen  by  Anthony 
Journal,  thought  the  man  on  the  - 
other  end  of  the  telephone  line 
might  be  joking. 

But  he  sent  Miss  Cathy  Covert 


(Tough  Tony)  Anastasio,  Brook¬ 
lyn  ILA  leader,  and  managed  w 
cast  ballots  in  the  election,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Honest  Ballot  Asso- 


and  Joseph  V.  Ganley  to  the  bar  ciation. 


where  the  man  said  he  was.  They 
talked  him  into  going  pack  to  the 
H-J  office  “for  a  quiet  place  to 
talk”  and  there  he  confessed  to 
an  armed  robbery  in  1949  in  the 
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Mr.  DeMila  said  he  voted  twice. 
The  Eagle  ran  a  two-line  streamef 
about  his  exploit  on  the  front  page, 
along  with  a  4-column  head  over 
his  personal  account. 
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Newspapers,  ABC  Urged 
To  Promote  Retail  Zones 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philadelphia — ^Newspapers  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
were  advised  to  push  the  long-dis¬ 
cussed  project  of  substituting  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Areas  for  Retail  Trading 
Zones  to  more  effectively  sell  the 
media  to  advertisers,  in  a  talk 
May  7  by  Francis  X.  Brady,  media 
director  of  the  Ward  Wheelock 
advertising  agency,  before  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  American 
.Association  of  Newspapers  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“Perhaps  I  am  wrong,”  he  said, 
“and  perhaps  1  stand  alone  but  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  newspapers 
and  the  ABC  should  stop  all  this 
delay  and  get  the  oft-discussed  but 
still  to  be  accomplished  project  of 
substituting  Metropolitan  areas  for 
Retail  Trading  Zones. 

Importance  Will  Vary 

“It  is  true  that  in  theory  Retail 
Trading  Zones  represent  the  zones 
of  important  influence  of  the 
newspaper  circulation  but  import¬ 
ance  of  influence  will  vary. 

“Here  on  the  map  showing  the 
Philadelphia  Retail  Trading  Zone 
we  see  some  interesting  facts.  In 
two  of  the  six  perimeter  areas, 
that  is  those  outside  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area,  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  provides  a  better  theoretical 
Ifvel  of  coverage  than  in  some  of 
the  counties  in  the  Metropolitan 
-Area. 

However,  in  two  other  cases  the 
amount  of  circulation  is  so  small 
as  to  lx  of  little  importance  if  the 
area  is  deserving  of  newspaper 
coverage  and  if  its  basic  market 
data  is  to  be  added  to  the  value 
of  the  market  serviced  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

“Of  the  remaining  two  cases, 
both  are  somewhat  below  the 
level  of  average  coverage  provided 
in  the  Metropolitan  Area  counties. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  we  all  work 
toward  standardization  of  circula¬ 
tion  breakdown  in  terms  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area,  thus  facilitating 
our  job  of  analyzing  and  therefore 
“Sing  your  medium.” 

.  Mr.  Brady  said  there  arc  some 
increasingly  good  signs  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  selling. 

Recently,”  he  said,  “some  pre- 
^ntations  have  been  made  which 
hrst  sell  newspapers  as  a  field  and 
the  individual  newspaper  as  part 
of  that  field.  Other  presentations 
have  been  developed  showing  how 
to  properly  cover  a  big  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area  using  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  or  newspapers  and  the 
proper  combination  of  smaller 
newspapers  in  the  various  counties. 


to  provide  levels  of  equitable  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  total  area. 

Important  Contributions 

“In  my  opinion,  the  representa¬ 
tives  and  the  newspapers  develop¬ 
ing  these  selling  concepts  are  mak¬ 
ing  important  contributions.” 

Mr.  Brady  said  that  despite 
increased  competition  newspapers 
were  still  a  “terrific”  advertising 
media. 

He  advised  newspapers  not  to 
try  to  compete  with  television. 

“You  guys,”  he  added,  “are  not 
going  to  beat  television.  Stop  sell¬ 
ing  against  the  strongest  guy  and 
pick  on  some  of  the  weak  sisters. 

“All  too  often  am  I  exposed  to 
your  competitive  battle  with  tele¬ 
vision,  the  gray  ghost,  the  seem¬ 
ingly  inexhaustible  consumer  of 
advertising  budgets. 

“Yet  each  of  us  on  the  agency 
or  advertiser’s  side  knows  that  TV 
dollars  properly  invested  are  well 
invested.  Why  spend  all  your 
time  fighting  the  inevitable  when 
there  arc  easier  foes  to  lick.  Cer¬ 
tainly  radio  and  other  media  are 
more  vulnerable  than  TV  and  are 
more  open  to  sound  solicitation 
on  the  basis  of  constructive  plans.” 

Need  Help 

Mr.  Brady  said  media  directors 
need  help  in  their  problem  of  ex¬ 
plaining  costs  to  advertisers.  He 
showed  a  chart  which  gave  the 
trends  in  various  media  covering 
rate  increases,  circulation  growths 
and  costs  per  thousand. 

“All  data,”  he  said,  “are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  indices  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  ready  comparison  between 
the  years  and  for  our  purpose  to 
discourage  direct  comparison 
among  the  various  media  covered. 

“We  present  the  data  in  this 
manner  because  the  decision  to  se¬ 
lect  any  of  these  cannot  be  based 
on  cost  alone.  If  it  were  match¬ 
books,  transit  advertising  and  out¬ 
door  would  certainly  move  well 
out  in  front  of  the  major  media 
covered  in  these  charts. 

“Obviously,  the  trend  for  the 
well-established  media  is  to  higher 
costs  per  thousand  circulation  due 
to  the  leveling  off  of  circulation 
and  the  many  and  varied  cost  in¬ 
creases  in  such  as  newsprint,  labor, 
etc. 

“These  increases  coupled  with 
the  huge  dollar  appetite  of  tele¬ 
vision  are  presenting  many  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man  with  serious  plan¬ 
ning  problems. 

“They  will  force  many  to  recon¬ 
sider  usage  policy  of  some  «if 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


SELL  NEWSPAPERS  as  a  whole  and  individual  newspapers  speci¬ 
fically  in  their  competition  with  other  Media,  Francis  X.  Brady, 
media  director,  Ward  Wheelock  agency  (center)  tells  Lou  Turck  (left) 
resident  manager,  Reynolds-Fitzgerald  and  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chapter,  .A.ANR,  and  W.  Harold  Foster,  resident  manager, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Sdunttt 


Jones  Verdict  Upheld 
In  Agency  Conspiracy 


The  $300,000  judgment  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Duane  Jones  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  against  seven  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  defendants  and  Scheideler, 
Beck  &  Werner,  Inc.,  another 
agency.  Two  of  the  defendants, 
Frank  G.  Burke,  Jr.,  and  Robert 
Hays,  have  been  released  from 
their  part  of  the  judgment  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  3-2  decision  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  New  York. 

Neil  P.  Cullom,  counsel  for  the 
defendants,  said:  “This  appeal  will 
be  prosecuted  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  as  promptly  as  possible.” 

The  original  suit  was  for  $1,- 
500,000  for  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
Duane  Jones  agency  and  $500,000 
was  for  taking  away  employes. 
The  jury  trial  last  October  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  verdict  of  $300,000. 
Held  liable  were;  Robert  Hayes, 
Joseph  Scheideler,  Paul  Werner, 
Eugene  Hulshizer,  Robert  Hughes, 
Lawrence  Hubbard.  Joseph  Beck, 
Phillip  Brooks  and  Frank  G. 
Burke,  Jr.  All  are  former  Duane 
Jones  Co.  employes  except  Mr. 
Burke,  treasurer  of  the  Manhattan 
Soap  Co.  Also  sued  were  Donald 
Gill  and  the  soap  company,  but 
these  two  defendants  were  exempt¬ 
ed  in  the  10-to-l  jury  verdict 
(E&P,  Nov.  1,  1952,  page  15). 

.Arguments  in  the  appeal  were 
based  largely  on  dates  and  whether 
or  not  the  principals  of  the  new 
agency  solicited  accounts  and  per¬ 
sonnel  while  still  directly  in  the 
employ  of  the  Duane  Jones  Co. 


Justice  John  Van  Voorhis,  writ¬ 
ing  the  majority  opinion,  said, 
“All  of  the  individual  defendants- 
appellants  became  stockholders  of 
the  new  corporation,  except  de¬ 
fendants  Frank  G.  Burke,  Jr.  and 
Robert  Hayes.  The  latter  two  de¬ 
fendants  derived  no  profit  from 
the  new  corporation,  and  as 
against  them  the  complaint  should 
be  dismissed.  Plaintiff's  charges 
of  conspiracy,  in  my  judgment, 
were  not  established,  except  as 
limited  to  those  who  participated 
in  and  benefited  from  the  new 
corporation,  but  enough  was 
shown  to  create  a  question  of  fact 
concerning  whether  those  last 
mentioned  defendants  .  .  .  should 
be  held  liable  for  damages  result¬ 
ing  from  conspiracy  to  obtain  un¬ 
justly  enrichment  from  breach  of 
fiduciary  obligation.  .  .  . 

“The  drinking  of  plaintiffs 
president,  Duane  Jones,  may  have 
justified  defendants  in  quitting 
plaintiff,  but  it  did  not  justify  the 
new  corporation  and  its  stock¬ 
holders  in  immediately  appropri¬ 
ating  fully  half  of  plaintiffs  busi¬ 
ness  and  almost  its  entire  trained 
working  force. 

“What  appears  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  is  that  these  defendants 
offered  to  buy  Duane  Jones’  in¬ 
terest  in  plaintiff  and  then,  when 
he  refused  to  sell,  took  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  without  paying  any¬ 
thing.  Doubtless,  Duane  Jones’ 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Media  Men  See  Value 
In  Audience  Rating 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Meter  Ads  Stalled 
In  Philly,  Chicago 

City  Meter-Ad  Corp.’s  plans  to 
install  advertising  on  the  parking 
meters  of  Philadelphia  (E&P, 
April  4,  page  17)  have  hit  a  snag. 


Atomic  City 
Shoppers  Rely 
On  Newspapers 

Richland,  Wash. — ^Newspapc 
advertising  molds  the  shoppini 


Seems  someone  has  uncovered  habits  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  a  federal  regulation  forbidding  jority  of  Atomic  City  shoppers,  ai 

ads  on  meters  built  with  federal  impartial  survey  of  nearly  600 

Chicago — Basic  agreement  in  of  the  nut  and  told  us  what  our  ajj  cjty  officials  also  believe  that  Richland  houesholders  has  re- 


Art  Porter’s  suggestion  that  news¬ 
papers  must  develop  a  new  kind 
of  audience  rating  system  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  compete  realisti- 


advertisements  were  costing  per  ^  similar  ban  may  apply  on  state-  vealed. 

impact  on  individual  and/or  streets  and  through  highways.  Results  of  the  study,  made  by 
family.  And  out  in  Chicago  last  week  members  of  the  high  school’s  Re- 

“What’s  more,  they  have  given  jj^at  city  banned  meter  ads;  ques-  tailers’  Club,  were  made  public 
uf  for  some  time  costs  per  thou-  whether  such  advertisine  to  members  of  the  Richland 


cally  with  magazines  and  radio-  ur  for  some  time  costs  per  thou-  whether  such  advertising  to  members  of  the 

TV.  was  voiced  here  by  two  sand  not  only  on  a  one-time  basis,  appreciable  Chamber  of  Commerce 

agency  media  men  in  response  to  but  on  a  cumulative  basis  over  a  amount  of  money  to  the  city.  The  study  showed  the  buyini 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  inquiry.  period.  So  far  only  one  magazine  habits  and  advertising  effective- 

Because  of  the  controversial  na-  ^nd  no  newspapers  have  even  ness  in  the  war-torn  plutoniure- 


Porter’s  nronosal  scratched  the  surface  of  this  im-  lications  have  sold  largely  within  producing  town  of  26,000  persom 
portant  field  which  has  such  a  di-  their  own  class  of  media  as  though  where  merchandising  is  limited  bv 


based  on  nis  experience  as  ice-  bearing  on  the  value  of  fre-  they  were  little  concerned  about 
president  in  charge  of  me(to  a  advertising.  what  is  happening  to  their  own 

Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  E&P  sought  _  _  _  field  in  relation  to  comnetitive 


where  merchandising  is  limited  by 
government  lease. 

Media  comparisons  in  the  sur- 


- - -  .ug  Dg.  Moines  Ree-  "O'O  reiaiion  lo  compouiivc 

comments  from  other  media  buy-  until  xne  ues  moines  Keg  media  fields” 
ers  on  the  Porter  interview  fE&P  current  study,  no  news-  mcuia 

ers  on  tne  t'orier  interview  fuatr,  s„nnlement  and  no  Frank  Hakewill.  space  buyer, 

May  2,  page  9).  paper,  no  supplement,  ana  no  „  ,  wiiiiams  A  Clearv  Inc 

_  -  j-  u  1  comic  group  had  ventured  very  williams  &  uieary,  inc.. 

Two  of  the  media  buyers  vol-  audience  re-  Chicago  advertising  agency  told 

unteered  their  comments  in  re-  magazine  ‘hat. he  concurred  with  Mr 

sponse  to  E&Ps  inquiry  as  to  magazine  Porter’s  views  to  some  degree, 

whether  or  not  they  were  in  ac-  publishers  have  done  very  much.  “‘n  my  experience,  he  said 


comments  from  other  media  buy¬ 
ers  on  the  Porter  interview  (E&P, 
May  2,  page  9). 

Two  of  the  media  buyers  vol- 


field  in  relation  to  competitive  vey  included  newspaper,  radio. 


theater,  handbills  and  mail  ads. 


Frank  Hakewill,  space  buyer.  Participants  in  the  survey  wort 


Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  told 


whether  or  not  they  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  Mr.  Porter’s  viewpoint, 
namely  the  need  for  a  rating  sys- 


iblishers  have  done  very  much.  "‘n  my  experience,  he  said, 

..e  t  ij  1-1  .  -.u  there  has  not  been  a  definitely 

So  I  w;ould  like  to  agree  with 


given  an  opportunity  to  list  tht 
three  MOST  influential  advertis¬ 
ing  media  on  their  purchase  o! 
several  items. 

Auto  Ads  Rate 
In  most  cases,  only  one  (tbo 


tern  that  would  apply  to  national  Art  Porter’s  comments  that  if  and  indicated,  newspaper)  was  checked  Radio 

newspaper  advertising,  comparable  when  newspaper  or  other  publish-  ^  question  of  the  highest  media,  rated 

to  audience  rating  data  now  avail-  ers  do  more  audience  studies  ^  advertiser  has  in  automobile  advertisint 

able  on  magazines  and  broadcast  80od  though  we  think  audience  rather  than  evaluation  of  20.7%  chwking  that, 

media  data  is-they  should  not  stop  at  Newspaper  influence  in  the 

Robert  E  Hussey  media  direc-  audience  for  the  publication  as  a  shopping  habits  ot  Richlanders 

tor,  Foote,  Cone  &  fielding,  Chi-  whole  but  should  get  down  to  the  ‘‘Basically,  I  agree  that  Art 

cago,  summed  up  his  remarks,  audience  for  indwidual  ads  and  Poi-t^r  is  right.  Newspapers  do  ** 

statino-  “It  ic  triiA  that  r,o«/cr..,r.»rc  thc  cost  thereof.  Both  Starch  and  food).  Other  percentages  were: 


tor,  Foote,  Cone  &  fielding,  Chi¬ 
cago,  summed  up  his  remarks, 
stating:  “It  is  true  that  newspapers 


uu  rctiiicr  uidii  cvmumiuii  oi  vt  •  a  • 

edia  based  on  number  of  read-  Newspaper  influence  in  the 

shopping  habits  of  Richlanders 

“Basically,  I  agree  that  Art 


Porter  is  right.  Newspapers  do 
have  to  have  something  more 


banks)  to  a  high  of  94%  (on 
food).  Other  percentages  were: 


have  been  losing  their  share  of  the  Publications  Research  have  begun  jramatic  to  make  a  bid  for  the 

overall  American  advertising  ‘u  8^1  'uto  the  latter  subject  but  advertising  dollars  that  do  not  ''^''tety,  82.7%;  hardware, 

budget,  to  a  greater  degree  than  with  many  unsatisfactory  angles  definitely  have  to  be  spent  in  any  8^.4%;  automobik,  76.4%;  sen- 
magazines  have  as  yet.  Please  note  a*'  ‘o  projectability  of  ratings  to  direction.  In  many  of  our  ..  , 

the ‘as  yet!”’  total  circulation  and  cost.  Often  campaigns,  we  found  it  necessary  ^Handbills  and  mail  ads  rM 

Mr.  Hussey  would  go  somewhat  ‘h**  ‘^rgely  invalidates  the  useful-  ,o  allocate  part  of  the  appropria-  J-bout  neck  and  neck  with  a  2.78'r 
farther  than  Mr.  Porter  and  would  material  since  only  magazines,  newspapers, 

include  all  print  media,  not  mere-  cost  per  thousand  is  based  television,  radio,  etc.,  without  con-  *^cms  and  3.13%  as  high  for  mai- 

ly  newspapers.  There  is  need  for  ^  completely  projectaWe  ad  sideration  of  number  of  readers,  advertising. 

“cost  per  thousand  readers’’  data  •'utuig  do  you  begin  to  get  figures  listeners  or  viewers.’’  Richland,  part  of  the  Richlaiw- 

oii  all  print  media  says  Mr  Hus-  comparable  among  types  of  media  ^  Pasco-Kennewick  Tri-City  area, 

sty,  pointing  to  comparable  data  (‘begin’)  because  complete  com-  _  has  two  newspapers  in  the  town 

available  from  radio  and  tele-  Payability  is  a  long  way  off  and  4U  /q  OI  HOUSewiVes  but  the  plants  are  elsewhere.  Rich- 

vision.  “I  certainly  feel  that  news-  Perhaps  the  best  we  can  hope  for  Fomilv  LiciUOr 

naner.  suDDlement  and  maeazine  is  tangerines,  navels  and  Valencias  tions  in  the  Tri-City  area. 


include  all  print  media,  not  mere-  '''"cn  cost  per  tnousand  is  Daseu 
ly  newspapiers.  There  is  need  for  ^  completely  projectable  ad 
“cost  per  thousand  readers’’  data  rating  do  you  begin  to  get  figures 


oil  all  print  media,  says  Mr.  Hus¬ 
sey,  pointing  to  comparable  data 
available  from  radio  and  tele¬ 


comparable  among  types  of  media 
(‘begin’)  because  complete  com¬ 
parability  is  a  long  way  off  and 


vision.  “I  certainly  feel  that  news-  perhaps  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
paper,  supplement  and  magazine  !''  tangerines,  navels  and  Valencias 


publishers  might  well  ponder 
right  now  the  old  sundial  motto: 
‘If  is  later  than  you  think.”’ 


well  ponder  '"stead  of  apples  and—). 


“It  seems  to  me  a  very  unfor- 


television,  radio,  etc.,  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  number  of  readers, 
listeners  or  viewers.” 

■ 

40%  of  Housewives 
Buy  Family  Liquor 

Forty  per  cent  of  suburban 
housewives  canvassed  in  a  survey 
recently  made  for  Schenley  Dis- 


f  is  later  than  you  think.’”  tunate  situation  for  print  when  tributors  Inc  New  York  mir- 

Mr.  Hussey  viewed  the  current  the  two  forms  of  broadcast  media  ^  / 

»ri.o  r.f. oo  can  turn  up  the  constantly — and  ^ 


media  situation  as  follows: 


“For  forty  years  most  publica-  increasingly — used  “cost  per  thou-  i 
tions  have  given  us  sound,  audited  sand  delivered  messages”  for  in-  .  ^ 
criculation  data  yet  they  have  d^viduals  or  homes  by  programs  '  ®  ^ 

made  little  really  effective  or  con-  and/or  commercials  while  no  P''^sident. 


made  little  really  effective  or  con-  and/or  commercials  while  no  ,  u  t  .u  nwu  grams”  to  more  than  200  adver-  ] 

certed  attempt  to  give  us  ‘cost  per  print  medium  offers  figures  at  all  f"  address  netore  the  lOtn  announced  by  M- 

thousand  readers’  data  on  national  similar.  Such  figures  are  far  from  Wine  and  Spir-  y^.^tising  Manager  William  C.  Gil- 


recently  made  for  Schenley  Dis-  Linage  Record  Is  Set, 

Advertisers  Get  Cond, 

uor  during  the  course  of  their  Columbus,  O.  Ohio  State 
regular  shopping  rounds,  accord-  celebrated  its  attainment 

ing  to  Harry  G.  Serbs,  Schenley  ‘“‘l’  advertising  linage 

nresident  during  April  by  sending  ‘Cand>- 


In  an  address  before  the  10th 


auvertisements.  This  goes  for  'be  entire  media  picture,  of  course,  Wholesalers  of  America  in  Mi-  ^.^rist. 


magazines  and  supplements  as 
well  as  merely  for  newspapers. 
“Contrast  this  print  situation 


but  they  are  being  used  almost  Fla.,  this  week,  Mr.  “Candygram”  was  affixed 

everywhere  on  behalf  of  TV  and  Serbs  called  this  finding  “a  sig-  ,q  ^  one-pound  box  of  Columbus- 

dio — and  too  often  by  contrast  nificant  trend  in  marketing.”  Maramor  Candy.  The  mes- 

th  costs  per  thousand  printary  Pointing  out  that  20  years  ago,  signed  by  Journal  Business 

int  homes.  following  Repeal,  only  12  per  cent  Manager  Robert  Irwin  expressed 

“Radio  has  been  selling  like  mad  °f  the  women  said  they  bought  the  newspaper’s  gratitude  to  tlK 

ainst  TV,  against  newspapers,  'be  family’s  alcoholic  beverages,  advertiser  for  his  part  in  making 

d  against  magazines.  TV,  like-  Serbs  said:  “Taking  over  of  the  record  possible. 


with  the  data  available  on  the  with  costs  per  thousand  printary 
broadcast  media.  Almost  from  the  P"^'"'  homes. 


beginning  these  have  given  us  costs  “Radio  has  been  selling  like  mad 
per  thousand  on  listening  and/or  against  TV,  against  newspapers. 


radio — and  too  often  by  contrast  nificant  trend  in  marketing.” 
with  costs  per  thousand  primary  Pointing  out  that  20  years  ago, 
print  homes.  following  Repeal,  only  12  per  cent 


viewing  (including  the  ‘delivered’  and  against  magazines.  TV,  like-  Serbs  said:  “Taking  over  of  the  record  possible, 
commercials).  It  is  true  that  un-  wise,  has  been  selling  against  all  'he  family  liquor  shopping  by  the  The  Journal  printed  2.243  col- 
til  very  recently  they  curiously  competitive  types  of  media.  Nei-  nation's  homemakers  is  the  best  umns  of  advertising.  This  sur- 

failed  to  give  us  very  dependable  ther  radio  nor  TV,  while  doing  possible  safeguard  against  the  passed  the  previous  record  set  in 

circulation  data.  But  almost  from  this,  has  failed  to  sell  within  its  Drys’  efforts  to  bring  back  Pro-  December,  1952,  by  about  1- 


the  first  they  went  to  the  kernel  own  field,  whereas  too  often  pub-  hibition.” 


columns. 
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She*s  in  California — Fresno  to  be  exact — a 
market  where  women  treat  themselves  to  nearly 
three  times  as  much  beauty  treatment  as  their  equally 
prosperous  sisters  in  another  market  not  far  away. 

How  come  such  a  difference? 

Who  knows  for  sure?  The  fact  is  this:  People 
in  the  United  States  are  «n-united  when  it  comes 
to  buying  habits  and  personal  preferences.  Con¬ 
sumption  varies  —  market  by  market,  city  by  city 
and  product  by  product.  And  when  you  advertise 
in  newspapers  you  get  the  flexibility  to  match 
those  variations. 

Why  fight  local  peculiarities?  Use  the  ad  me¬ 
dium  that  lets  you  pour  on  all  the  pressure  you 


want— when  you  want  it — wherever  it  will  do 
you  the  most  good. 

Sure,  you  can  sell  cosmetics  or  candy  from 
Maine  to  Mexico.  But  in  some  markets  you  can 
sell  more  —  more  often.  And,  after  all,  isn’t  that 
a  major  reason  why  you  advertise? 

We  may  have  some  information  that  will  help 
you  pin-point  your  high  consumption  markets. 
Write  or  phone.  There’s  no  obligation. 

Bureau  of  Advertising — American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  PLaza  9-6262  —  360  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  STate  2-8681  —  240  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  4,  EXbrook  2-9530 


Sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  the  interests  of  fuller  understanding  of  newspapers 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  So.  Ccdif.  Gets 

Merchandising  Special 

Events  Develops  Area  California,  a  consumer  analysis  il 

. .  ...  now  available  to  advertisers,  agtii- 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — Carefully-  ization  s  control.  A  participation  other  organizations  W 

planned  events  developed  in  coop-  fee  is  collected  by  the  merchants  jjjg  jjj  consumer  goods,  accordmi 


eration  with  local  merchant  asso-  committee  to  meet  extra  expenses  to°Ralph  Taylor,  ^iromotion  W 
ciations  feature  the  San  Rafael  In-  which  in  San  Rafael  include  street  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  h 

dependent-journal’s  special  edition  decorations  and  window  tags  at  dependent,  Press-Telegram,  spot 
merchandising,  Roy  A.  Brown,  cost.  of  th’g  analysis, 

publisher,  reports.  Chamber  of  Commerce  The  study,  which  is  also  cot 

Just  concluded  was  the  “San  Chamber  screening  of  all  ducted  in  16  other  markets  acros 

Anselmo  Days  event  devoted  to  special  editions  pro-  the  nation,  covers  the  buying  ha^ 

duces  faith  in  all  the  advertising  its  of  the  346,007  people  in  tbt 
MERCHANDISING  presented,  and  advertising  effec-  Long  Beach  City  zone,  fifth  larp 

'  t’veness  is  very  important  to  town-  est  city  in  California  and  seveiii 

thp  community  adiacent  to  San  efforts,”  Mr.  Weese  ob-  largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Hi! 

the  community  adjacent  .to  ban  ^  published  annualh. 

Rafael.  “Outdoor  Living  in  Mar-  t  •  .  j  •  .u  r  j  •  enrvov 

m  ronntv”  Jc  n^vt  «,itif  San  Ra-  1“  introducing  the  food  section.  The  .162-page  suiwey  wtn 


Therein 

I 

only  one 
lAPCAL  i 

publication 
in  the 

advertising 

agency 

business  world. 
It  otters 
widest 
coverage 
ot  the 
speeitic 
marhet  where 
tnedia-buging 
decisions 
are  made. 

Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

The  only  business  publication 
edited  exclusively  for  the  agency 
field — read  by  more  agency  men 
than  any  other  advertising  pub¬ 
lication. 


48  West  38  St, 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


MERCHANDISING 


Rafael.  “Outdoor  Living  in  Mar-  t  j  •  .u  r  j  tk..  na^A  cnrvAv  mvm 

in  County”  is  next,  with  San  Ra-  „  °  section,  /-lacsificaHons  of  enod«  and 

fael  Hollar  Havs  scheduled  for  ^t  hard  and  there  Were  no  seven  classifications  of  goods  ail 

late  in  JunI  scheduled  for  Wednesday  services  with  replies  to  167  die- 

In  all  there  are  10  special  edi-  ®”ionrR?ach  is  a  citv  of 

tion  events  scheduled  for  this  year.  an  tnside  page,”  Mr.  .  Long  Beach  IS  a  city  of  ho® 


The  162-page  survey  covtnl 


Long  Beach  is  a  city  of  howl 


tion  events  scheduled  for  this  year,  an  .umuc  page  mr. 

rr  1.  •  1  j  _  .u  il  j  Weese  reported.  Commentine  on  lovers.  Sixty-tour  percent  on 

Each  IS  planned  months  ahead.  ..  ,  v,uiiiiiieuuiig  uii  .  .  .  •' j,,  , 

Tentative  plans  fo,  t«x.  year's  S  ,Se  'Ss 

Similar  event  begin  with  the  close  «-ri[  y  curvAVAd  Tati  w- 

of  Aoch  c^Acioi  mAVAhoA/iiciAA  foo  Th^  ODCs  who  advertise  seem  of  the  homes  surveyed.  Ten  pe 


similar  event  begin  with  the  close 
of  each  special  merchandising  fea¬ 
ture  of  1953,  when  reports  are 
tabulated  and  suggestions  outlined 
for  the  next  year. 

Food  Section  Added 
Area  service  to  develop  the 


to  prosper  more.” 

■ 

Wm,  WFBL-TV  New 
Merchandising  Service 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquir- 


cent  of  the  homes  have  food  free- 
ers;  electric  washing  machinK. 
75.1;  electric  ironers,  12.8;  elec¬ 
tric  shavers,  31.4;  television  sea. 
77.3.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  al  |j 
Long  Beach  families  live  in  one  ii 


markets  of  the  county  lying  north  stations  WFIL  and  WEIL  TV  dwelling  units.  Eighty-two  pc 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  is  the  j^st  week  announced  an  addition  P®’’  ®®"‘  of  the  families  owy^ 
goal  of  Mann  ^untys  only  daily.  tbeir  already  extensive  mer-  mobiles  and  30.4  per  cent  haw 
Newly  installed  as  a  supplement-  chandising  services  made  available  , 

arv  ci»rvir*i»  ic  tn^  \i/AAlri\/  f/irvH  .  _  i _ • _ x _ 


ary  service  is  the  weekly  food  .  advertUer  rlienis 
section  with  local  features  and  • _ 


Predominant  age  of  the  husbanJj 
or  man  of  the  house  is  from  30»l 


lytti.vyu  wiiii  ivitai  icaiu.es  a.iu  Effective  immediatelv  station-  or  man  ot  the  house  is  irom  » 
pictures,  Mr  Brown  reported.  Pre-  advertised  product  will  be  fea-  39-the  same  age  bracket 

hminary  to  launching  this  section,  “Luncheon  Is  ^iwed  ”  a  ‘o  ‘he  wife  or  woman  of  fl* 

Jack  Craemer,  managing  editor,  .  ^““cneon  is  served,  a  .  ^  prevalent  income  m 

established  a  heavy  backlog  of  organization  operating  oJo  fo  $6?999  ^r  yea.' 

locally  favorite  recipes  and  food  chapters  in  17  major  markets,  _ 26  per  cent.  One  wap 

ideas  which  already  are  providing  ^hich  provides  sampling,  product  _  _gj.  family  was  found  ii 
popular  features.  tfemonstration  and  research  tacM-  S™  (  The  houXls 

Using  the  San  Anselmo  Days  "*««•  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  tk 

event  as  an  example.  Jack  Weese,  Latest  addition  to  WEILs  mer-  ^omen  in  the  Long  Beach  art 
advertising  manager,  explained  chandising  plan  supplements  the  ^moke  cigarets.  The  majority  prt 
that  months  of  preparation  are  product  display  service  offered  by  f^j.  regular  size,  and  buy  by  th 

followed  by  three  days  of  fast-  the  stations  in  Food  Fair  Stores,  carton.  Fifty-six'  per  cent  of  to 

moving  promotion  featuring  spe-  A&P  Supermarkets  and  more  than  men  smoke  cigarets,  and  mos 

cial  art.  Cards  were  printed  by  2,300  retail  drug  stores.  buy  by  the  carton. '  Twenty-owl 

the  Independent  -  Journal  for  the  Philly’s  “Luncheon  Is  Served,”  per  cent  are  pipe  smokers.  Scr 
display  of  each  participating  mer-  an  ad  medium  in  itself,  stages  drinks  are  consumed  in  83  P« 
chant.  Regulations  are  set  up  and  daily  luncheons  for  women’s  cent  of  the  homes.  Alcoholic  bt' 

policed  by  the  San  Anselmo  groups  in  and  within  a  30-mile  cage  percentages  in  order  of  pr^ 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  radius  of  the  city.  Products  of  ferment  are:  canned  beer,  51-7 

“San  Anselmo  Days  started  in  “LIS”  sponsors  are  served  at  these  whisky,  33.8;  wine,  24.2;  gin,  9.6 
1950  as  Orchid  Day,”  Mr.  Weese  gatherings,  each  of  which  accom-  vodka,  6.7, 
explained.  “It  is  growing  rapidly.”  modates  100  women.  Thanks  to  advertising,  48.9 


explained.  “It  is  growing  rapidly.”  modates  100  women.  Thanks  to  advertising,  48.9  p^ 

A  special  section  with  color  cover  A  demonstration  and  talk  by  cent  of  Long  Beach  families  usiD: 
containing  boxes  of  offers  for  the  an  accredited  home  economist  toothpaste  prefer  it  treated  w.i: 
sales  event  is  provided.  constitutes  the  after  -  luncheon  chlorophyll.  Headache  remedies- 

San  Rafael’s  Red  Tag  Days,  show.  Provision  is  made  for  spe-  indciative  of  the  times  perhaps- 
held  earlier  in  the  Spring,  features  cialized  research  as  desired  by  used  by  82.4  of  the^  famili^ 
as  a  special  promotion  a  “faceless  sponsors.  The  increasing  buying  activ. 


shopper.”  Identification  of  the  un¬ 
known  shopper  will  earn  a  dollar  — ,  —  j  r*  . . -  - -  t  . 

for  each  person  successful.  As  k^nonges  at  beedS  UO.  consumer  analysis  and  also  m  to 
with  other  promotions,  follow-up  Harry  C.  Pick,  formerly  with  advertising  gains  made  by  its 
stories  with  crowd  pictures  and  Cruttenden  &  Eger  Advertising  local  newspapers,  the  Indepenaif 
other  features  are  used  in  the  Agency,  is  now  printed  media  su-  and  Press-Telegram.  For  e^chji 
newspaper  after  the  sale.  pervisor,  Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  five  consecutive  months  (C^ 

Both  Red  Tag  Days  and  San  Chicago  advertising  agency.  Arvid  Nov.,  Dec.  1952;  Jan.,  Feb.,  1953^ 
Anselmo  Days  are  the  function  Bergsten,  space  buyer,  is  now,  in  these  newspapers  have  shown  to 
of  the  individual  Chamber  of  addition,  business  manager  of  pub-  largest  advertising  gains  amoW 
Commerce  and  under  that  organ-  lication  space.  all  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
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The  increasing  buying  activ:t; 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  Lo": 
Beach  market  is  reflected  in  th: 
consumer  analysis  and  also  in  to 
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MAKES  ADVERTISING  PAY  BETTER  AND  BETTER  IN 

DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A. 

THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 
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manufacturing 

Volley  lE 


Deloworo 
World'*  Grooloil 
Indusiriol  Aroo 


The  first  four  dimensions  place  Delaware  Valley  front  and  center  in  today's  sales 
picture.  Large  and  small  industry  spends  billion  dollars  on  expansion  here. 
1  y^  million  families  earn  more,  buy  more.  Looking  ahead,  there’s  the  "5  th  Dimen* 
sion”— the  growth  factor —that  means  higher/«/«resales  at  lower  cost  in  Delaware 
Valley.  Vital  to  this  Valley  advance,  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  makes 
advertising  pay  better  and  better  for  more  and  more  advertisers  each  month! 


Now  in  its  20th 
Consocutive  Yoor  of  Totol 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia! 


Consfrvefively  Serving  the  World’s  Greatest  Industrial  Area 

fxcfusvo  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Avo.,  N.Y.C.,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wackor 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  ■  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Co-op  Deals 
Ad  Benefits, 

Utilities  can  more  than  double 
their  advertising  benefits  and  still 
promote  their  fuels  by  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  appliance  manufacturers 
and  dealers. 

That’s  what  H.  P.  Bull,  national 
sales  manager,  Bendix  Home  Ap¬ 
pliances  division  of  Avco  Manu- 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

factoring  Corp.,  told  the  South¬ 
ern  Gas  Association  meeting  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  this  week.  He 
urged  this  cooperation  as  one 
method  of  improving  dealer  rela¬ 
tionships  with  utilities. 

“If  a  utility  has  $100,000  to 
spend  on  ads,”  Mr.  Bull  said,  “that 
money  can  be  increased  to  $250,- 
000  on  a  cooperative  deal.  If  the 
utility  should  spend  half  the  origi¬ 
nal  $100,000  on  its  own  ads,  the 
other  half  could  represent  one- 
fourth  of  a  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  to  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  contributes  one-half  and  the 
distributor  or  dealer  one-fourth. 
That  adds  up  to  $250,000  instead 
of  $100,000.” 

In  further  support  of  this  plan, 
Mr.  Bull  pointed  out  that  new 


Can  Double 
Says  Bull 

products  cannot  be  completely 
pioneered  through  independent 
merchants.  The  combined  sup¬ 
port  of  the  manufacturer  and  util¬ 
ity  are  essential,  he  said. 

Mr.  Bull  also  declared  the  util¬ 
ity  cooperation  is  more  essential 
than  ever  in  the  new  era  of  spe¬ 
cialty  selling  that  has  arrived. 
The  number  of  appliance  dealers 
has  increased  from  53,000  in  1940 
to  102,000  today,  he  said,  and 
most  of  the  new  dealers  will  need 
merchandising  and  sales  help  in 
the  competitive  era  of  today. 

Tougher  Rules  Confront 
Returners  of  Purchases 

Tougher  rules  confront  Detroit 
shoppers  who  want  to  return  pur¬ 
chases  to  retail  stores. 

Alarmed  by  a  sharp  rise  in  ap¬ 
parel  returns,  more  than  100 
stores  in  the  Detroit  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  now  require 
customers  to  seek  any  exchange 
or  credit  within  10  days,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  original  sales  slip. 

Last  year,  eight  Detroit  stores 
had  $53,000,000  of  merchandise 
returned — one-seventh  of  their  to¬ 
tal  volume. 


The  merchants  association  ex¬ 
plained  all  this  to  the  citizens  of 
Detroit  in  a  1,680-line  ad  in  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  Headlined, 
“It’s  Not  YOU  We’re  Talking 
About,  Lady  .  .  .,”  the  ad  pointed 
out  “.  .  .  but  we  want  you  to 
know  what  a  few  others  are  do¬ 
ing  to  your  return  privileges  at 
Detroit  stores.” 

The  new  policies  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  May  11. 

Canadian  Retailers  Urged 
To  Use  More  Advertising 

Canadian  retailers  this  week 
were  urged  to  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space  to  gain 
maximum  sales  by  Max  Hess,  Jr., 
president,  Hess  Brothers  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Speaking  before  the  annual 
Canadian  Retail  Federation  con¬ 
vention  at  Montebello,  Canada, 
Mr.  Hess  said  that  the  Canadian 
retailer  does  little  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  compared  to  the  aver¬ 
age  American  retailer;  that  studies 
show  the  average  American  re¬ 
tailer  spends  about  54  cents  of  his 
promotional  dollar  for  newspaper 
advertising. 

“And  yet.”  he  declared,  “in 
proportion  to  the  total  amount 
spent,  I  feel  that  this  is  not 
enough.”  He  added  that  his  own 
store  spends  more  than  60  cents  of 
its  promotional  dollars  for  news¬ 
paper  space  (E&P,  Sept.  22,  ’51, 
page  16). 


“For  effectiveness,  for  volumt 
of  returns  for  the  number  of  pet 
sonal  impacts  per  dollar,  I  place 
the  newspaper  first.  This  is  not 
merely  an  opinion.  In  Allentown, 
we  have  been  making  tests  for  2(1 
years  and  every  test  proves  the 
point.  Our  best  results  have  al¬ 
ways  come  from  liberal  use  of 
newspaper  space,”  Mr.  Hess  de¬ 
clared. 

Heads  BNF  Retail  Group 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  director 
of  sales  promotion.  The  Kroger 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  namerl 
chairman  of  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Retail  Advisory  Council 
He  succeeds  Joseph  L.  Eckhouse, 
executive  head.  Gimbels  New 
York,  who  has  been  appointed  an 
honorary  chairman  of  the  group. 

The  announcement  was  made 
this  week  by  the  Foundation  Pres¬ 
ident  Henry  E.  Abt  who  also  re¬ 
ported  the  Council  now  numbe^ 
226  merchants. 

Father's  Day  Sections 

This  year  will  see  more  Father’i 
Day  supplements  in  the  nation's 
newspapers  than  ever  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alvin  .Austin,  executive 
director.  Father’s  Day  Council. 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  He  said  that 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  maiW 
to  all  AN  PA  member  newspapers 
last  Fall  show  that  85  per  cent  ev 
pressed  interest  in  a  Father’s  Das 
section  in  1953. 


The  Oregonian 
gives  you  the 


of  circuiation  and 
advertising  leadership 


w 


\J  ASADV£RT/SE.I5  IN 
\  IHE  OREGONIAN  / 


t  The  Oregonian 

I  is  FIRST.,. 

in  susiomer  toverage 

Leads  in  Portlond  City  Zone  Circulotion 

Lleods  in  Retail  Trading  Zone  Circulotion 
Leads  in  Total  Oregon  Morket  Circulotion 


In  adverfising  linage 


Lends  in  Retail  Advertising 
Leods  in  Clossified  Advertising 
Leads  in  Generol  Advertising 


rOR  $AU$  RESULTS 


I 

the  Oregonian 


NtlieRallp  ftp  MOIONCY,  tCGAN  i  SCHMIH,  iH. 


225^21  Doily  2S3,744  Sunday 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 

to  make  a  clean  sweep 

BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects. 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market  —  and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun -Times! 

CHICAGO 

fe/SUN-TIMES 

211  W.  Wackar  Driva,  Chicago  *  250  Pork  Avanua,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


liriESENTED  IT:  SAWTEI-FEISUSON-WAIIEI  (0.,  lOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FIANCISCO,  PN llAOEirHIA,  OETIOIT,  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WINTEI  (0.,  MIAMI  lEACH 
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Idaa  suggastad  by  GENE  VINIK 
Campbell-Ewald  Advertising,  Chicago 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

No  Substitute  For  Daily  *s 
Effectiveness,  ACA  Told 


Toronto — ^Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  no  substitute  for  effective¬ 
ness,  Howard  S.  Mark,  vice- 
president,  the  Robert  Simpson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Canadian  department 
store  chain,  told  the  48th  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers  here  last 
week. 

Speaking  during  a  forum  dis¬ 
cussing  direct  mail  advertising,  he 
said  that,  newspapers  are  adver¬ 
tising’s  “big  guns;”  that  direct 
mail  is  only  the  “rifle  fire.” 

Surely  Lose  Sales 

“Any  merchant  who  depends 
upon  direct  mail  when  he  should 
be  using  newspaper  advertising 
will  surely  lose  sales,  if  not  his 
shirt,”  Mr.  Mark  declared. 

“We  at  Simpson’s  believe,  with 
all  of  you,  I  am  sure,  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  daily  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Mark  said  that  special  flyers 
which  Simpson’s  delivers  or  mails 
to  upwards  of  400,000  Toronto 
area  homes  have  some  advantages 
for  certain  occasions.  No  one 
newspaper  in  Toronto  offered  a 
thorough  coverage,  while  using 
both  evening  papers  resulted  in  an 
overlap  of  circulation. 

Mr.  Mark  cited  instances  in 
which  the  “straight  to  the  heart” 
bullet  effect  of  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  could  be  more  effective  than 
the  “bird  shot”  of  other  media. 

Newspapers  were  also  dealt 
with  in  a  presentation  made  by 
J  F.  Devine  of  the  Audit  Bureau 


of  Circulation,  in  which  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  work  of  ABC  and 
showed  Canadian  advertisers  how 
they  could  use  it  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  He  noted  that  65  per  cent 
of  the  ABC  rules  had  been  re¬ 
written  in  the  past  10  years  to 
keep  pace  with  changing  business 
conditions. 

H.  L.  Garner,  general  manager, 
the  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  told  the  convention  how  he 
used  the  ABC  reports  on  his  news¬ 
paper  to  sell  to  local  and  national 
advertisers. 

New  ACA  Officers 

During  the  three-day  parley 
new  officers  were  elected  for  the 
1953-54  term.  They  are:  John  O. 
Pitt,  ad  manager,  Canadian  Fair- 
banks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
president,  and  Robert  E.  Day, 
president,  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  executive  vicepresident. 

Sixty-one  advertising  agencies 
with  offices  in  Canadian  cities 
have  been  enfranchised  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Daily  Newspapers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  was  announced.  Of  the 
61  agencies,  58  had  franchises  re¬ 
newed,  three  were  new  agencies. 
Of  the  total  number,  eight  are 
branches  of  U.  S.  ad  agencies. 

The  1952  ACA  advertising 
awards  were  presented  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  which  concluded  the 
convention.  Winner  of  the  ACA 
gold  medal  was  Roy  N.  Perry, 
director,  Maclean  Hunter  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Toronto. 


Newspapers,  ABC 
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these  media  which  have  served  so 
well  and  so  long  or  while  of  new 
vintage,  may  prove  too  costly  for 
the  current  budget.  It  is  times  like 
these  when  planners  are  most  re¬ 
ceptive  to  constructive  selling  ideas 
from  any  and  all  media.” 

Newspapers  Can  Help 

Mr.  Brady  said  newspapers  can 
help  media  directors  tell  advertis¬ 
ers  that  they  can  not  “do  business 
in  terms  of  1937  dollars.” 

“We  challenge  you  to  help  us,” 
he  said.  “It’s  true,  cost  trends  are 
up  but  what  about  costs  in  other 
fields — cost  of  production,  cost  of 
packaging,  cost  of  distribution, 
etc.? 

“What  about  consumer  incomes 
and  abilities  to  buy  more  than  be¬ 
fore?  What  is  the  net  effectiveness 
of  dollars  spent  in  selling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  today  compared  with  the 
pre-war  years?  What  type  of  sell¬ 
ing  or  advertising  gets  the  results? 
These  are  our  problems  in  estab¬ 
lishing  budgets  and  selling  adver¬ 
tising.  They  are  also  yours  because 
we  represent  the  client  but  we  also 
represent  you  and  we  hope  un- 
biasedly  your  competitors. 

Keys  to  Media 

“We  in  the  agency  field  are  fac¬ 
ing  these  problems  and  meeting 
them  as  successfully  as  we  can, 
but  there  is  no  corner  on  imag¬ 
inative  or  creative  selling  in  our 
field — you  are,  and  should  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  individual  keys 
to  your  media.” 

Mr.  Brady  said  the  increased 
availability  of  market  data  is  forc¬ 
ing  many  companies  to  face  the 
reorganization  of  their  original 


sales  areas  to  conform  on  at  leas 
a  county  basis  if  they  wish  to 
utilize  the  full  value  of  these  mar. 
keting  tools. 

“Personally,”  he  said,  “I  havt 
assisted  several  companies  ii 
bringing  about  this  reorganizatioo 
as  part  of  my  function  in  varioa  v 
plants,  research  or  media  capaci¬ 
ties. 

Other  companies  with  whici 
I  have  worked  need  similar  revi-  J 
sion  but  resist  the  changes.  - 
“Historically,  the  company  may 
have  started  in  the  early  1800'! 
and  the  company’s  salesmen  wet  j 
forced  to  follow  certain  lines  of  > 
travel  because  of  our  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  at  that  time.  i 

Like  Chinese  Maze 
“Each  successful  salesman  firm-  • 
ly  established  the  area  for  himseL'  J 
and  his  successors.  As  new  area!  * 
were  opened  as  a  result  of  net 
transpaortation  facilities  additional  • 
sales  people  were  assigned  to  then  ; 
with  the  result  that  some  com¬ 
panies’  sales  area  are  like  Chinese 
maze  when  viewed  in  terms  of  to-  j 
day’s  marketing  knowledge.  I 
“A  different  problem  exists  for  ? 
each  manufacturer  and  each  be  ■ 
lieves  that  sales  area  realignment 
is  not  his  problem  because  his  i 
marketing  department  has  bea  ‘ 
planning  successfully  for  yean 
utilizing  all  this  government  data  \ 
Yes,  but  does  he  realize  with  what  ] 
difficulties,  and,  more  important  \ 
what  inaccuracies,  in  attemptini  . 
to  fit  round  pegs  in  square  holes.'  j 
Mr.  Brady  said  he  believed  h  * 
the  intrinsic  value  of  newspapers,  ' 
but  he  wants  more  market  infer-  ' 
mation  as  “ammunition”  to  use 
with  his  clients. 

“Give  us,”  he  concluded,  “an 
intelligent  approach  to  market 
strategy.” 


THEY  BRING  HOME  MORE  BACON 

IN  SOUTH  BEND! 


Over  50%  of  the  families  in  the  South  Bend,  Indiana  metro¬ 
politan  area  enjoy  annual  incomes  of  $4000  or  more— 17.8% 
earn  $6000  or  better.  That’s  tops  in  Indiana,  by  far!  And, 
they  spend  it  Acre— total  retail  sales  per  family  are  highest 
in  the  State.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  reaches  all  the  people 
in  this  great  market  (103.1%  coverage  of  metropolitan 
area).  Write  for  free  market  data  book,  "Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 
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STORY,  BROOKS  R  FINLEY,  INC.  ' 
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1953  Buying  habits  in 
these  17  great  markets 


GET  YOUR  COPY  FROM  ONE  OF  THESE  CO-OPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 


Consumer  Analysis  surveys  were  conducted  by 
newspapers  in  17  metropolitan  markets  in  1953  to 
bring  you  current  comparable  data  on  buying  habits, 
brand  preference  and  product  usage  in  150  product 
classifications. 

All  data  has  been  compiled  since  January  1,  1953, 
and  all  surveys  used  identical  questions.  More  than 
1,400  brands  are  listed  by  the  survey  sample  of  over 
44,000  families  in  the  17  metropolitan  areas  where 
retail  sales  exceed  nine  billion  dollars. 

The  Consolidated  Report  combines  the  17-market 
data  in  one  convenient  200-page  digest  with  side-by- 
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side  tabulations  showing  comparative  brand  position 
and  product  use  in  each  market. 


SUBJECTS  COVERED 


include  family  income,  grocery  products,  soap  and 
detergents,  toiletries,  foundation  garments,  home 
ownership,  home  heating,  appliances,  painting,  dog 
food,  beer,  television  sets,  alcoholic  beverages,  soft 
drinks,  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe  tobacco,  gasoline,  oil, 
automobile  repairs,  antifreeze,  tires,  vacations. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Standard  Oil  Breaks  Ads 
In  135  Western  Papers 


Standard  Ou.  Company  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  is  scheduling  ads  ranging 
up  to  1,000  lines  in  135  Western 
newspaf)ers  as  part  of  a  campaign 
to  stimulate  motor  oil  change. 

The  campaign  (via  BBD&O, 
San  Francisco)  is  designed  to  re- 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

mind  motorists  (that  neglect  of 
oil  changes  can  cause  costly  car 
damage.  In  addition  to  news¬ 
papers,  Standard  is  scheduling  TV 
commercials  on  its  Chevron  Thea¬ 
ter,  radio  commercials  on  its  farm 
programs,  posters  on  more  than 
1,200  24-sheet  locations  and  paint¬ 
ed  bulletins,  and  taxi  signs. 

The  consumer  program  will  be 
integrated  with  mailings  to  credit 
card  customers,  dealer  tie-in  ads, 
two-sheet  posters,  etc. 

Supplements  Get  Ken-L 
Copy  on  New  Premium 

Four  color  ads  in  Metro  and 


independent  groups  of  Sunday 
Supplements,  and  the  American 
Weekly  are  being  used  by  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
push  a  premium  for  consumers 
who  purchase  Ken-L-Biskit  and 
Ken-L-Meal. 

The  famous  “puppy”  trademark 
of  Ken-L-Ration,  Ken-L-Biskit 
and  Ken-L-Meal,  has  been  teamed 
with  a  black  kitty  to  form  cream 
and  sugar  sets.  Made  of  plastic, 
sets  will  be  offered  for  50  cents 
plus  a  box  top  from  Ken-L-Biskit 
or  Meal. 

The  campaign  (via  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago)  in¬ 
cludes  use  of  display  material 
featuring  the  premium  offer  in 
grocery  stores. 

N.  Y.  Central  Ads  Explain 
Why  RR  Will  "Cut"  Branches 

Special  advertisement  (via 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding),  stating 
the  passenger  train  policy  of  the 
New  York  Central  System,  was 


Power- pdckc^  ’Cats’  Help  Make, 
Peoriarea  a  Powerful  Market! 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

Covtrf  M  Pcoriarta 

RcRTMMUd  Nati«Mlly  by  WAKtMSMFflTH  CO^  Im. 


'Loose'  Alt  Covers 
Faulty  Registration 

“Loose”  art  for  newspaper  col¬ 
or  ads  is  being  used  by  S  and  W 
Fine  Foods  because  it  is  “highly 
conducive  to  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  reproduction.” 

The  company  this  week  broke 
page,  four-color  ads  in  five  West¬ 
ern  newspapers  and  two  in  East¬ 
ern  cities.  Eventually  some  50 
papers  in  seven  states  and  Hawaii 
are  to  be  included  in  the  schedule 
(via  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding). 

According  to  Roy  Petersen, 
FC&B  account  executive,  the 
loose  art  technique  reduces  the 
registration  problem.  If  registra¬ 
tion  is  not  perfect,  he  says,  over¬ 
lapping  will  not  be  noticed. 

released  this  week  to  55  newspa¬ 
pers  in  30  on-line  cities. 

In  this  1,500-line  ad,  William 
White,  president  of  New  York 
Central,  tells  why  “A  Railroad  Is 
Like  An  Apple  Tree  .  .  .”  pointing 
out  that  in  order  “to  make  New 
York  Central  produce  still  finer 
passenger  and  freight  service  for 
you,  we  must  prune  away  the  un¬ 
needed,  little-used  trains  that 
waste  this  railroad’s  strength.” 

Mr.  White  states  that  most 
tiains  being  studied  are  “branch¬ 
line  and  short-haul  locals  .  .  . 
long  since  deserted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  their  passengers  .  .  .” 

Butter  Promotions  Spread 
Over  Wide  Area  of  U.  S. 

Chicago — ^Increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter  will  be  encouraged 
in  a  coupon-clipping  newspaper 
ad  campaign  offering  15  cents  off 
on  a  pound  of  the  dairy  product 
from  May  18  to  June  30  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  North  and  South  Dakota. 

The  promotion  is  sponsored  by 
International  Milling  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  millers  of  Robin  Hood 
flour,  with  cooperation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association. 

Consumer  will  receive  credit  of 
15  cents  a  pound  on  butter  pur¬ 
chases  by  submitting  a  coupon 
appearing  in  conjunction  with  a 
Robin  Hood  ad  to  be  circulated 
in  the  five-state  area.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  750,000 
coupons  will  be  distributed. 

*  *  » 

One  New  York  City  butter 
dealer,  fed  up  with  what  he  con¬ 
siders  “inaction  of  the  government 
in  solving  the  farm  surplus  prob¬ 
lem,”  this  week  tried  to  get  con¬ 
sumers  to  pressure  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  lower 
butter  prices. 

In  a  paid  ad  placed  in  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  newspapers 
Albert  Lowenfels,  president.  Ho¬ 
tel  Bar  Butter  Co.  (E&P,  Jan. 
12,  *52,  page  14),  said,  “I’m  still 
trying  to  get  you  cheaper  butter. 
I  wired  the  government  urging 
that  it  stop  buying  butter  just  to 
keep  prices  up  .  .  .” 


Would  Choose 
Papers  Over 
Other  Media 

Largest  single  expenditure  oi 
Sun  Oil  Company’s  total  advc 
tising  budget  is  for  newspaper  ai 
vertising,  Storrs  J.  Case,  adve 
tising  manager.  Sun  Oil,  told  a 
advertising  sales  conference  of  & 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  i 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  this  week. 

Pointing  out  that  Sun’s  newv 
paper  budget  is  about  twice  4t 
size  of  the  budget  for  any  ode 
medium,  and  that  Sun  adverti* 
regularly  in  23  daily  and  nioi 
weekly  newspapers  in  New  Ic 
sey  alone,  Mr.  Case  said: 

Would  Choose  Papers 

“If  for  some  reason  1  were  lint 
ited  to  use  of  only  one  advertian! 
medium,  for  the  kind  of  selii 
we  have  to  do  in  our  particuk 
company  and  to  meet  our  pr 
ticular  goals,  my  choice  would  bt 
newspapers  because  of  their  flei- 
bility  and  the  fact  that  practkalv 
every  adult  reads  them  severi 
times  a  week.” 

During  his  talk  Mr.  Ca 
termed  industrial  competition  » 
serve  the  needs  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  “the  generator  of  advertising.' 

“The  healthy  size  of  the  adver 
tising  budgets  of  American  oi 
companies,”  he  said,  “clearly  re¬ 
flects  the  intense  competition  tk 
exists  in  the  oil  industry,  with  each 
fellow  trying  to  make  better  prot 
ucts  at  lower  costs  for  consumen.' 

Saving  Negligible 

Mr.  Case  said  the  idea  still  per¬ 
sists  in  some  quarters  that  substan¬ 
tial  savings  to  consumers  would 
result  if  advertising  were  elimi¬ 
nated.  Actually,  he  declared,  the 
saving  to  motorists  would  amouui 
to  less  than  one  cent  on  each  dol¬ 
lar  spent  for  gasoline. 

Sun  Oil’s  ad  mentor  said  that 
approximately  one-third  of  Sun's 
ad  budget  goes  for  “fixed  adver 
tising  expenditures — such  as  signs 
at  service  stations,  road  maps  and 
certain  overhead  items.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  the  largest  single  expen¬ 
diture  is  for  newspaper  space." 

■ 

Hertz  Rent-A-Car 
Trains  600  Members 

Chicago  —  Workshop  seminars 
on  advertising  and  public  relations 
were  held  here  (May  4-6)  for 
more  than  600  members  of  the 
Hertz  Rent-A-Car  System. 

Coordinating  a  local  ad  program 
with  a  national  campaign  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  talks  by  Henry  1- 
Little,  president  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  Earl  Clements,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  vicepresident,  and  Jo*"’ 
B.  Holmes,  Hertz  ad  manager. 

Planning  a  publicity  program 
and  how  to  conduct  it  at  the  loc^ 
level,  were  discussed  at  the  pubim 
relations  seminar  by  Morris  B. 
Rotman,  president  of  Harshe-Ro*- 
man,  Inc.,  and  Leroy  J.  Bieringet' 
Hertz  account  executive. 
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AMWORK 


More  fhan  30  reporters,  re-write  men,  pho¬ 
tographers,  beat  men,  editors  got  into  the  show. 
From  the  first  quick  bulletin  in  the  afternoon 
Home  Edition  to  the  all-over  cleanup  in  the 
morning  paper,  teamwork  of  a  statewide  staff 
kept  pace  with  every  development. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  is  proud  of  this  kind 
of  staff  co-operation,  not  only  on  a  big  story 
that  wins  awards  but  on  every  detail  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  We  are  proud  of  a  staff  that 
measures  up  in  big  moments  and  in  quiet  mo¬ 
ments  alike. 


Staff  teamwork  won  top  reporting  honors 
when  the  1952  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Local  Report¬ 
ing  was  awarded  to  The  Providence  Journal 
and  The  Evening  Bulletin  for  coverage  of  a 
bank  holdup. 

Holdup,  chase,  siege  and  capture  of  the 
bandit  lasted  70  minutes.  One  policeman  was 
killed.  Two  women  were  held  as  hostages  and 
one  of  them  was  used  as  a  shield  by  the  bandit. 
More  than  150  local,  state  and  FBI  enforcement 
agents  took  part. 

It  was  the  kind  of  rip-roaring,  fast-breaking 
story  that  every  staffer  risks  his  neck  to  get 
in  on. 


By  such  performance  newspapers  earn  their  place  as 
the  most  trusted  medium  of  communication. 


The  Providence  Journal 
The  Evening  Bulletin 

The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

Represented  Nationally  by 
WARD-GRIFFITH  CO..  Inc. 


In  his  new-format  column  beginning  this  week,  Erskine 
Johnson  widens  the  scope  of  his  Hollywood  news  cover* 
age  to  keep  your  readers  abreast  of  all  the  changes 
in  the  film  capital's  revolution.  He'll  report  on  3-D  and 
large-screen  movies,  TV  and  radio  and  the  newest 
product,  films  for  TV.  He'll  report  on  the  stars,  too, 
not  only  in  movies  but  wherever  today's  new  forms  of 
entertainment  take  them. 


One  of  the  Many  Big  By-Line 
Columns  in  the  NEA  FULL  SERVICE! 


1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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FOU  N  0  E  D  IN  1894 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognised  by: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
ONTARIO  RACING  COMMISSION 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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Jones  Verdict 

continued  from  page  15 


conduct  toward  defendants  was  so 
exasperating  as  to  render  what 
they  did  thoroughly  understand¬ 
able,  but  that  does  not  render  it 
justifiable.  .  .  . 

“The  complaint  should  be  dis¬ 
missed  against  defendant  Frank 
G.  Burke,  Jr.,  as  it  was  against 
the  corporate  defendant  .  .  .  Man¬ 
hattan  Soap  Co.,  Inc.  Burke’s  in¬ 
terest  was  the  same  as  that  of  his 
corporation.  There  is  no  room 
for  dispute  that  he  personally 
stood  to  gain  nothing  from  the 
dismemberment  of  plaintiff.  All 
that  he  wanted,  was  to  have  the 
handling  of  the  advertising  of 
Manhattan  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  approximately  30 
trained  employes  of  plaintiff,  who 
had  been  doing  it  theretofore.  .  .  . 
Third  persons  should  not  be  held 
liable  for  inducing  breach  of  trust 
by  others,  where  they  are  neither 
animated  by  malice  .  .  .  nor  stand 
to  profit  from  the  transaction.  .  .  . 

“The  complaint  should  be  dis¬ 
missed  against  the  defendants 
Burke  and  Hayes,  who  did  not 
benefit  from  plaintiffs  dismember¬ 
ment.  Conspiracy  on  their  part 
was  not  established,  but  there  was 
conspiracy  acted  out,  in  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty,  on  the  part  of 
those  former  officers  or  directors 
or  employes  of  plaintiff  who 
formed,  or  became  financially  in¬ 
terested  in,  the  new  corporation 
.  .  .  and  thus,  as  the  jury  found, 
wrongfully  appropriated  to  them¬ 
selves  .substantial  assets  belonging 
to  plaintiff.” 

Justices  Charles  D.  Breitel  and 
Francis  Bergan  concurred  in  part 
and  dissented  in  part.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  by  Justice  Breitel,  “There  is 
ample  evidence  to  support  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury.  There  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  plaintiff  corporation 
was  despoiled  of  its  lucrative  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  by  a  scheme  in 
which  its  employes  participated  in 
violation  of  their  duties  while  still 
employed.  In  this  they  were 
guided  and  abetted  by  Burke.  .  .  . 
That  Burke  and  at  least  one  of 
the  employes  did  not  stand  to 
profit  personally  from  the  diverted 
accounts  is  immaterial,  provided 
there  was  knowing  participa¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“The  renunciation  of  accounts 
by  Jones  is  of  no  conclusive  sig¬ 
nificance,  if  we  credit,  as  appar¬ 
ently  the  jury  did,  that  Jones  was 
then  in  a  position  in  which,  as  he 
described  it,  ‘a  gun’  was  being 
held  to  his  head.  .  .  . 

“There  is  an  element  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  defendants  in  this  case, 
and  that  stems  from  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  Jones,  due  to  a  personal 
failing,  in  the  performance  of  his 
obligations  to  his  employes  and 
the  customers  of  his  corporation. 
That  ground  for  sympathy  might 
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constitute  a  defense  in  law  « 
morals,  only  if  it  were  true,  whicli 
it  is  not,  that  two  wrongs  cJi 
make  a  right.  .  .  .” 

Presiding  Justice  David  W. 
Peck  and  Justice  Edward  S.  Don 
concurred  in  part  and  dissented 
in  part.  Justice  Dore  wrote  the 
opinion. 

“.  .  .  Of  the  nine  neither  Burke, 
Hayes  nor  Gill  ever  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  defendant  Scheideler, 
Inc.;  the  jury  properly  exonerated 
Gill  and  Manhattan,  but  inconsis¬ 
tently  held  in  Hayes  and  Burke. 
...  In  a  letter  dated  August  24, 
1951  to  Jones  as  plaintiffs  thet 
president,  Scheideler  stated  that 
after  Jones  requested  his  resigna¬ 
tion  ‘he  has  been  working  in  hh 
own  spare  time  in  organizing  a 
new  agency’  which  will  open  for 
business  on  September  10th;  that 
a  number  of  plaintiffs  clients 
‘have  been  invited  to  join  the  new 
agency  and  also  plaintfTs  person¬ 
nel’  and  many  in  both  categoric 
‘have  already  given  favorable  ap¬ 
proval.’  TTiat  letter  and  other 
evidence  indicates  that  Scheideler 
was  not  surreptitiously  engaged 
in  fraud  but  frankly  told  Jones, 
in  view  of  the  severance  of  their 
relations,  what  he  and  the  others 
were  doing. 

“The  charge  in  the  complaint 
that  Jones  was  falsely  and  ma¬ 
liciously  defamed  as  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  habits  and  their  effect  on 
the  business  was  not  sustained. 
The  contrary  was  shown  withont 
any  effective  contradiction. 

“.  .  .  In  the  light  of  the  uniqtse 
and  exceptional  state  of  facts  dis¬ 
closed,  to  sustain  this  verdict 
against  appellants  would  result  in 
substantial  injustice  and  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  form  over  substance. . . . 
It  is  an  established  rule  that  the 
fiduciary  duty  one  partner  owes 
to  the  other  may  cease  even  be¬ 
fore  actual  or  technical  dissolu¬ 
tion  or  termination  of  all  rela¬ 
tions  when  notice  has  been  given 
and  the  parties  understand  and 
intend  that  the  firm  shall  be  dis¬ 
solved  though  the  partners  con¬ 
tinue  to  attend  to  winding  up 
partnership  affairs.  .  .  . 

“In  this  case,  in  the  light  of 
the  relation  of  the  parties  and 
their  customers,  the  absence  of 
contract  or  proved  fraud,  the  clear 
understanding  indicated  by  all  the 
facts  hereinabove  recited  that  the 
parties  were  terminating  their  r^ 
lations  at  least  as  early  as  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1951,  if  not  as  early  a* 
July  5,  1951,  and  all  involved 
knew  it,  the  failure  to  show  that 
defendants  had  enticed  employes 

by  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
from  plaintiffs  employment,  the 
absence  of  malice  and  of  what  has 
been  called  ‘disinterested  malevol¬ 
ence,’  the  lawful  protection  of  de¬ 
fendants’  livelihtiod  —  we  think, 
plaintiff  failed  to  establish  action¬ 
able  wrong  to  support  this  verdict 
against  the  several  defendants.” 
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and  in  the  first  4  months  of  '53,  the  Boston  Globe 
continues  to  gain  substantially:  over  500,000 
lines  above  '52  —  a  gain  that  is  reflected  in  most 
major  classifications,  retail,  department  stores, 
general  and  classified  as  well  as  total  linage! 


Source:  Media  Records,  Inc.  Since  Boston 
advertisers  may  buy  space  in  combination 
Sunday  and  Evening  (or  Morning),  the  largest 
linage  figure  for  each  paper  is  used. 


The  Boston  Globe 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Cresmcr  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago,  Detroit  The  Leonard  Co.,  Miami 
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CUTLER'HAMMER 

SMOTOR  (20N1^1:^= 


Cutler-Hammer  jp-rr*  - 

Newspaper 
Cottveyers 
Used  in  practically 
every  conveyor* 

equipped  plant  in  ’ 

North  America.  Standard  Duty  handles  up  Is 
pages  at  any  speed  up  to  60,000  I.P.H.  He 
Duty  hondles  up  to  96  pages  at  any  spe«4 
to  60,000  I.P.H. 


Cutler-Hammer 
Cylinder  Brakes 
Stop  presses  safely  in 
approximately  3  seconds, 
completely  relieving  gear¬ 
ing  of  excessive  forces  and 
harmful  shocks.  Each  brake 
individually  adjustable  yet 
automatically  coordinated 
with  other  brakes. 


unit  type  newspaper  press  drives- 

SIMPLE,  FLEXIBLE,  DEPENDABLE 


In  the  Cutler-Hammer  Control 
System  for  unit  drives,  each  press 
unit  with  its  own  motor  has  its 
own  motor  control.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  cut  press  units  in  and 
out.  Troubles  such  as  changing 
load  adjusting  resistor  switches, 
equalizing  load  among  motors, 
circulating  currents  and  exces¬ 
sive  current  peaks  are  at  an  end. 

Each  unit  of  Cutler-Hammer 
Motor  Control  is  built  up  of 
simple,  familiar,  rugged  indus¬ 
trial  type  control  components. 
The  kind  any  electrical  man 
understands  and  can  service.  All 


control  equipment  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  separate  room.  Instal¬ 
lation  is  simple  and  economical. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  System 
utilizes  simple,  sturdy  wound 
rotor  a.c.  unit  motors. . .  the  de¬ 
pendable  type  with  ample  over¬ 
load  capacity  for  operating  press 
at  full  speed  in  event  of  a  motor 
failure.  Also  ample  capacity  for 
driving  additional  color  decks. 
These  motors  are  easily  installed, 
aligned  and  serviced. 

A  gearhead  motor  performs 
inching  and  threading.  Unit  driv¬ 
ing  moiors  the.»*efore  are  not  ener¬ 


gized  during  these  operationi 

A  Cutler-Hammer  cam  drum 
accelerating  device  with  82  speed 
points  accelerates  motors  and 
press  units  automatically  and 
smoothly  to  any  operating  speed. 

Dynamic  braking  eliminates 
the  usual  motor  with  built-in 
brakes.  These  are  some  of  the 
features  that  recommend  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Type  Con¬ 
trol  System  to  any  executive  look¬ 
ing  for  maximum  production  at 
minimum  cost  and  trouble. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223 
St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for  single  motor  drive  on 


Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press  in  plant  of 
MADISONVILLE,  KY.,  MESSENGER 
"The  whole  setup  is  running  smoothly,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  many  years  of  satisfactory  operation,"  says 
Edgar  Arnold  Jr.,  Assistant  Editor. 


P  CT  * 
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CUTLER'HAMMER 


COHTHOL 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  System  for  Unit  Drives 
WILKES-BARRE,  PA.,  RECORD, 
TIMES-LEADER,  NEWS 
This  eight-unit  two  folder  Hoe  color  convertible 
newspaper  press  at  left,  is  equipped  with  unit 
drive  and  Cutler-Hammer  unit  type  control. 
Above,  the  C-H  Control  installed  in  separate 
room,  and  a  close-up  of  a  drive  unit. 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for 
2  Motor  Drives  on 

MULTI-MILLION  RUN  HEARST 
4-color  Weeklies 

“Running  very  satisfactorily"  ore  these 
two  24-cylinder  color  presses  equipped 
with  Cutler-Hammer  Controlled  Drives  in 
the  Color  Plant  of  the  American  Weekly 
at  Son  Francisco.  In  addition  there  are 
four  24-cylinder  presses  identical  with 
the  above,  in  the  American  Weekly  plant 
in  Chicago.  Approximately  10  Million 
copies  of  the  American  Weekly  and  8  ’/j 
Million  copies  of  the  Comic  Puck  Weekly 


DUTLERHAMMER 


motor  control 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


More  Factory  Support 
Coming  For  Used  Cars 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Reverberations  of  the  Ford 
Dealers  Advertising  Association’s 
Classified  Used  Car  Campaign  are 
being  happily  felt  in  other  areas  as 
more  and  more  Ford  Dealer  Asso¬ 
ciations  hop  on  the  bandwagon, 
via  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency. 
The  Washington  (D.C.)  district, 
the  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Kansas  dis¬ 
trict  have  recently  been  added. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  a  top 
J.  Walter  Thompson  official  that 
Classified  Advertising  expenditures 
on  this  account  represent  addition¬ 
al  newspaper  appropriations.  For 
proof,  he  cites  the  fact  that  Ford 
has  doubled  its  new  car  ROP  lin¬ 
age  for  April,  May,  June  and  July, 
wherever  it  is  run.  This  would 
certainly  seem  to  answer  any 
doubts  as  to  whether  Classified  is 
gaining  at  the  expense  of  display 
in  this  particular  schedule. 

Swinging  into  action  in  the  wake 
ot  the  large  Ford  schedule,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  sales  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  John  C.  Ot- 
tinger,  Jr.,  general  sales  manager, 
has  contacted  a  number  of  auto- 
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motive  factories  and  this  writer 
has  been  given  to  understand  that 
at  least  three  manufacturers  are 
contemplating  similar  drives  in 
Classified  to  bolster  the  used  car 
sales  of  their  dealers.  Some  of 
this  may  break  in  June. 

What  local  CAMs  can  do  to 
get  on  the  schedules  when  they 
break,  is  to  work  closely  with  lo¬ 
cal  new  car  dealers  so  that  when 
agencies  call  for  recommendations 
by  dealers,  their  paper  will  be 
cited.  This  is  in  line  with  the  po¬ 
tent  “Is  Your  Partner  Working 
With  You?”  drive,  now  being 
pushed  by  the  Bureau.  If  CAMs 
will  work  on  their  local  dealers 
and  urge  a  used  car  campaign  in 
Classified  from  the  factory  level 
or  from  the  dealer  advertising  as¬ 
sociation  level,  top  factory  officials 
will  soon  hear  about  it. 

Want  Ad  Week 

Carl  R.  Lehmann,  Jr.,  CAM, 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Demo¬ 
crat,  has  been  appointed  National 
Want  Ad  Week  Chairman.  One 
of  his  first  accomplishments  has 
been  to  evolve  a  new  emblem  and 
slogan  for  the  event,  which  inci¬ 
dentally,  this  year  will  be  celebrat¬ 
ed  October  18-24.  The  change 
was  made  in  order  not  to  conflict 
with  National  Brand  Names  Week 
in  the  Spring. 

CAMs  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  again  be  vieing  for  the  at¬ 
tractive  ANCAM  trophy  awarded 
to  the  newspaper  that  does  the 
most  effective  job  of  promoting 
National  Want  Ad  Week. 

Emergency  Action 

When  C.  M.  Carroll,  CAM, 
New  York  Times,  received  a  call 
at  his  home  at  9:30  P.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  May  6,  he  was  told 
that  the  White  Plains  office  of  the 
New  York  Times  had  burned  in  a 
flash  fire  that  had  started  just  45 
minutes  previously.  Many  Classi¬ 
fied  records,  including  orders,  were 
destroyed;  telephones  were  com¬ 
pletely  burned  out  and  no  incom¬ 
ing  calls  were  possible.  To  top  it 
all,  the  New  York  Times  has  a 
Thursday  closing  .or  Real  Estate 
Classified  Advertising,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  major  portion  of  the 
business  that  comes  through  the 
White  Plains  office. 

Acting  almost  instinctively,  Mr. 
Carroll  quickly  arranged  for  an¬ 
other  office  in  the  building  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Telephone  Company,  calls  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  White  Plains  office  were 
accepted  and  transferred  to  tem¬ 


porary  phones.  By  Thursday 
morning,  new  lines  were  hooked 
up  from  the  former  office  on  the 
third  floor  to  the  temporary  office 
on  the  seventh  floor,  and  by  noon 
of  the  day  following  the  fire,  regu¬ 
lar  lines  were  in  operation. 

All  this  didn’t  happen  automat¬ 
ically,  as  one  might  well  imagine. 
Mr.  Carroll  got  on  the  phone  and 
got  employes  out  of  bed.  He 
placed  special  ads  in  late  city  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Times  getting  adver¬ 
tisers  to  telephone  special  num¬ 
bers  and  in  a  temporary  office  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Westchester  County 
Publishers  Association,  set  up  a 
girl  calling  dupes  of  the  previous 
week’s  ads  in  an  effort  to  retrieve 
copy,  where  orders  might  have 
been  burned. 

■ 

128-Page  Edition 
For  Magnolia,  Ark. 

Magnolia,  Ark. — ^The  daily  and 
weekly  Banner-News  here  (com¬ 
bined  circulation,  4,600)  April  30 
published  a  128-page  ^ition  ob¬ 
serving  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Columbia  County  and  Magnolia. 
The  paper  is  one  of  the  C.  E. 
Palmer  group  and  is  edited  by 
W.  R.  Whitehead. 

Eight  thousand  copies  of  the 
special  edition  were  printed,  and 
extra  copies  were  sold  for  25  cents 
each. 

The  press  run  took  15,500 
pounds  of  newsprint  on  an  eight- 
page  Goss  Comet,  which  required 
the  combination  of  16  eight-page 
sections.  The  edition  contained 
14,000  inches  of  advertising. 

■ 

Bellingham  Herald 
Has  142-Page  Edition 

Bellingham,  Wash. — ^The  Bell¬ 
ingham  Herald  published  a  142- 
page  Centennial  Edition  April  26. 
A  50-year  edition  ran  104  pages. 

The  regular  subscription  list  of 
20,000  copies  of  the  Centennial 
were  supplied  to  readers  at  no 
extra  cost.  An  additional  6,500 
were  printed  to  sell  for  20  cents 
and  were  sold  out  the  day  after 
they  went  on  sale.  The  Herald 
circulation  department  addressed 
and  mailed  copies  for  35  cents. 

Thirty-four  tons  of  newsprint 
were  consumed. 

■ 

Best  Soil  Edition 

Gainesville,  Tex.  —  For  the 
second  year  the  Gainesville  Daily 
Register  has  won  the  award  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  and  associated 
business  concerns  for  the  best  soil 
conservation  edition  published  by 
a  daily  in  the  “Save  the  Soil  and 
Save  Texas”  program. 

■ 

A  48-Page  Hit 

Greai  Falls,  Mont.  —  The 
fourth  annual  Baseball  Edition  of 
the  Great  Falls  Leader  on  April 
22  ran  to  48  pages  tabloid  with 
an  abundance  of  local  advertising 
copy. 


Phila,  Inquirer 
Executives  Help 
With  TV  Guide 

Philadelphia  —  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  draw¬ 
ing  upon  his  own  Triangle  or^- 
zation  to  fill  the  national  jobs 
created  by  the  publication  of  the 
new  TV  Guide. 

Latest  appointment  was  that  of 
Michael  J.  O’Neill  as  advertising 
director.  Mr.  O’Neill  was  former¬ 
ly  executive  director  of  Inquirer 
Charities,  Inc.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Fred  H.  Stapleford,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  labor  relations  staff 
of  the  Budd  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  O’Neill  expects  to  open  i 
New  York  office  for  the  national 
advertising  staff  of  TV  Guide.  Of¬ 
fices  for  the  publication  of  local 
editions  of  TV  Guide,  carrying  r^ 
gional  programs,  have  also  been 
established  in  major  cities. 

Other  Inquirer  or  Triangle  execu¬ 
tives  and  staff  members  who  have 
been  appointed  to  TV  Guide  posts 
include: 

Roger  W.  Clipp,  business  mana¬ 
ger.  He  also  continues  as  general 
manager  of  the  Inquirer  stations, 
WFIL  and  WFIL-TV. 

James  T.  Quirk,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  research.  He  also  con¬ 
tinues  as  promotion  manager  of 
the  Inquirer. 

Merrill  Paitt,  national  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  was  formerly  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Mr.  An- 
nenberg. 

Ollie  Crawford,  columnist  and 
staff  writer.  He  also  continues  to 
write  the  daily  column,  “Headline 
Hopping,”  for  the  Inquirer. 

Alex  Joseph,  staff  member.  He 
was  formerly  picture  editor  of  the 
Inquirer. 

TV  Guide  is  now  publishing  H 
regional  inserts  to  the  national  edi¬ 
tion.  The  Cleveland  edition  will  be 
published  May  22. 

■ 

Dimitman  in  Phila. 

E,  Z.  Dimitman,  one-time  exec^ 
tive  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  returned  to  that 
organization  to  work  on  a  new 
magazine  project  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  Walter  H.  Annenberg.  Ht 
has  been  replaced  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  by  Paul  Tierney,  a  former 
New  York  Post  executive. 

■ 

140-Page  Weekly 

Clinton,  Ky. — ^The  weekly 
Hickman  County  Gazette  marked 
completion  of  its  first  century  of 
publication  with  a  140-page  edi¬ 
tion.  Five  thousand  copies  were 
printed.  The  Gazette  is  the  sole 
survivor  of  13  newspapers. 

■ 

Students'  Edition 

Sayre,  Pa. — Thirty-six  pupils 
from  three  area  high  schools  pro¬ 
duced  the  Student  Edition  of  the 
Evening  Times  on  May  5. 
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On  Monday  May  4th  the  Daily  News  re¬ 
sumed  publication  of  its  morning  edition  with 
complete  news,  sports  and  market  coverage. 

Street  sale  price  of  the  Daily  News  both 
morning  and  afternoon  became  seven  cents 
instead  of  ten  cents. 

For  25  years  the  Daily  News  has  been  a 
constructive  force  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  an 
independent  newspaper,  fearlessly  published 
for  independent  people.  It  has  never  manu¬ 
factured  a  "cause”  or  "crusade”  but  has  always 
vigorously  exposed  grafters,  corrupters. 

In  presenting  each  day  the  greatest  galaxy 


of  37  of  the  nation’s  top  news  analysts,  colum¬ 
nists  and  feature  writers,  the  Daily  News 
reaches  a  substantial  segment  of  the  3rd  largest 
metropolitan  market  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  convenient  size  and  format 
of  the  Daily  News,  it  develops  a  high  and  sus¬ 
tained  reader  interest  and  correspondingly 
effective  advertising  response. 


^  baify  tteuis 

An  Independent  Newspaper  for  Independent  People 
Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley 
ROBERT  L.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 
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Virgin  Island  Papers 
MustRely  On  Side-Lines 

By  Albert  S.  Keshen 


St.  Thomas  —  Publishing  a  than  dependence  on  names.  S 
newspaper  in  the  Virgin  Islands  likes  to  play  up  gossip,  trivia  am! 
brings  in  such  small  income  by  local  items.  Because  of  the  con- 
itself  that  their  owners  have  to  petition  from  radio  and  the  malt 
develop  several  side-lines  in  order  land  papers,  news  from  the  State 
to  stay  in  business.  This  diversity  and  foreign  points  is  highlight 
is  a  result  of  the  peculiar  situa-  only  when  the  occasion  warrana 
tion  of  the^  locality  which  presents  it,  such  as  the  death  of  Stalin.  At- 

„  „  - < 

the  on  a  Washington  corresponded 
and  some  syndicate  material  a 

Circulation  is  around  1,000  ami 
has  gone  as  high  as  1,400.  Db- 
■  by  boys  and  throu^ 
24  newsstands  as  well  as  bone 
delivery  at  the  standard  price  d 
5c  a  copy. 

Tri-Weekly  Competition 
The  competition  is  the  Hm\ 
Journal,  which  is  published  three 
times  a  week  by  Earle  B.  Ottley 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  tnu- 
nicipal  council.  It  also  empha- 


develop  several  side-lines  in  order  land  papers,  news  from  the  States 
to  stay  in  business.  This  diversity  and  foreign  points  is  highlighted 
is  a  result  of  the  peculiar  situa-  only  when  the  occasion  warraiia 
tion  of  the  locality  which  presents  it,  such  as  the  death  of  Stalin.  At- 
problems  far  different  than  those  rangements  are  being  made  to  tak 
confronting  publishers  on  ' 
mainland. 

The  three  small  islands  which  utilized, 
make  up  Uncle  Sam’s  possession 
in  the  Caribbean  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  27,000,  of  which  tribuTion  is 
about  half  are  on  St.  Thomas,  the 
largest  island.  This  number,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  considered  poten¬ 
tial  circulation  since  many  of  them 
are  Spanish-speaking  and  a  few 
French.  Most  of  the  permanent 
English-reading  public  relies  for 
its  news  on  the  New  York  dailies 
which  get  here  by  plane  the  day 
of  publication.  .  .  , 

Another  complication  is  the  dif-  sizes  local  news  with  occasion^ 
fkulty  in  obtaining  advertising  de-  important  national 

spite  a  fairly  large  size  business  j  l 

section.  Since  85  per  cent  of  the  admits  that  he  gets 

customers  are  tourists  who  do  not  revenue  frorn  his  circulation 

even  know  that  a  local  newspaper  advertising.  Circda- 

exists,  merchants  see  no  need  for  a  year  and  te 

giving  space.  If  they  have  spe-  >ncome  exceeds  advertising  by 
cials  or  other  sales  offerings,  they  ^^orit  ^.5  per  cent.  Balance  ol 
merely  write  it  on  a  blackboard  or  P™'' 

post  announcements  in  their  win-  >ng  department. 

The  Home  Journal  is  entirely 
'  „  ......  hand-set  and  run  off  a  hand-fed 

Two  Papers  Published  press.  For  fillers,  use  is  made  of 

Despite  these  difficulties,  two  plastic  “boiler-plate”  columns  sup- 

newspapers  are  published  here,  al-  pHed  by  a  syndicate.  There  are 

though  not  considered  by  their  two  printers  of  whom  only  one 
owners  as  profitable  undertakings  works  part-time, 
by  themselves.  The  Daily  News  Printing  material  is  flown  in 
is  a  four-page  tabloid  which  was  from  San  Juan,  only  a  half-hour’s 
established  in  1930  by  its  present  flight  away,  but  sometimes  atmo- 
owner,  Ariel  Melchier,  who  bought  spheric  conditions  hold  up  deliv- 
out  his  partner.  The  office  and  ppies  and  there  are  delays. 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER 


"Pictorial  journalism  is  important  in  getting  out  our 
paper,”  says  Allan  C.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the 
Valley  News.  “Scan-a-gravings  are  an  economical  means 
for  realizing  that  ohjeetive.” 


“We  made  a 
dream  come  true 
with  the 


When  the  Valley  News  was  established  in  June,  1952,  as  a  small  daily 
serving  the  tri-town  area  of  Lebanon  and  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  the  entire  operation  was  built  around  the  Scan-a- 
graver  because  photo-journalism  is  the  keystone  in  the  over-all  plan. 

That  this  plan  was  right  is  shown  by  these  facts:  ( 1 )  circulation  reached 
nearly  5,000  in  less  than  five  months,  (2)  advertising  lineage  is  far  above 
expectations,  and  (3)  the  News  won  third  prize  in  its  class  in  the  1953 
Ayer  Competition. 

Planning  the  operation  around  the  Scan-a-graver  reduc-es  capital  in¬ 
vestment  and  permits  unlimited  use  of  pictures  which  keeps  compo.sition 
costs  down.  All  of  which  points  to  profitable  small-newspaper  operation 
with  the  Scan-a-graver. 


says  Valley  News  (N.  H.)  paUisher 


Advertisers  benefit  from  Scan-a-gravings 
by  featuring  local  people.  This  ad  is  one  of 
a  series  that  also  plays  up  winners  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  local  recipe  contest. 


"We  can  truthfully  say  there  would  be  no 
Valley  News  if  it  weren’t  for  our  Scan-a- 
graver  with  its  convenience  and  economy,” 
says  General  Manager  Allston  S.  Goff. 


Besides  being  popular  with  readers,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  full  pages  of  Scan-a-gravings  c-over- 
ing  high  schools  in  the  area  has  helped 
tremendously  in  building  circulation. 


•  Ssan-a-gravingt  ar»  mad*  right  in  your  own  plant  on  the 
Fairchild  Scon-o-grover,  on  electronic  machine  for  making  low-cott, 
eaty-to-use  plastic  halftones.  Get  full  information  on  how  Scon-o- 
grovings  con  save  you  money  and  help  you  turn  out  o  better  paper 
by  writing  today  to  Fairchild  Camara  and  Initrumant  Corporation, 
Robbins  Lana,  Syosset,  tong  Island,  New  York,  Dapartmant  100-59A. 
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Court  Opens  Records 
On  Reporters’  Petition 


Tallahassee,  Fla. — The  Flor¬ 
ida  State  Supreme  Court,  acting 
cn  a  petition  filed  by  1 1  members 
of  the  Capitol  press  corps,  this 
week  opened  up  to  public  view 
for  the  first  time  opinions  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  court  to  Florida  gov¬ 
ernors. 

Under  Florida’s  constitution, 
the  governor  is  entitled  to  request 
“advisory  opinions”  from  the 
court  on  matters  affecting  his 
jurisdiction  and  responsibilities.  In 
previous  years  these  opinions 
have  been  held  to  be  secret  in¬ 
formation  unless  released  by  the 
governor. 

Some  have  never  been  made 
available  to  the  press  and  public. 

.Although  the  present  govenor 
has  made  such  advisory  opinions 
public,  such  secrecy  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  former  administrations 
and,  as  the  reporters  pointed  out 
in  their  petition,  could  be  practiced 
by  some  future  chief  executive. 

The  advisory  opinions  often 
have  far-reaching  effect  on  .state 
government.  Former  Gov.  Fuller 
Warren  replaced  a  member  of  the 
State  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  under  such  an  opin¬ 
ion  and  present  Gov.  Dan  Mc¬ 


Carty  removed  a  State  Hotel 
Commissioner  under  a  similar 
opinion. 

The  petition  to  make  the  re¬ 
quest  for  advisory  opinions  and 
the  opinions  themselves  public 
records  was  made  by  John  Kil¬ 
gore,  Miami  Herald;  Malcolm 
Johnson.  Associated  Press;  James 
Powell,  Tampa  Morning  Tribune; 
Mrs.  Barbara  Frye,  United  Press; 
Allen  Morris,  political  columnist; 
Harold  Parr,  Associated  Press; 
Mike  Beaudoin,  International 
News  Service;  Steve  Yates,  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat;  Miss  Chris  Mac- 
Gill,  Associated  Press;  Robert  De¬ 
laney,  WTAL;  and  Frank  Pepper, 
WTNT. 

In  response  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  petition,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  request  from 
a  governor  for  an  advisory  opin- 
tion  would  not  be  made  public  as 
it  involves  a  question  of  “proto¬ 
col  as  well  as  law.”  The  court  said 
the  requests  could  conceivably  be 
withdrawn  by  the  governor. 

However,  the  Court  ruled  that 
the  requests  and  the  court’s  opin¬ 
ions  become  public  records  when 
completed  and  filed  with  the  court 
clerk  and  are  then  available  to  the 
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press  and  to  the  general  public. 

In  their  petition,  the  reporters 
quoted  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  held  that  a  munici¬ 
pality  must  maintain  open  records 
and  quoted  the  words  of  one  of 
the  present  Justices  on  a  previous 
case: 

“Under  our  form  of  govern¬ 
mental  organization,  a  municipal¬ 
ity  is  one  of  the  integers  of  de¬ 
mocracy;  the  people  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  municipality  are  its  own¬ 
ers  and  stockholders;  its  officers 
are  nothing  more  than  its  agents, 
lb  say  that  the  agent  can  deny 
the  right  of  the  stockholder  to  in¬ 
spect’  and  make  copies  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  corporation  would 
give  countenance  to  the  very  evil 
that  Jefferson  warned  against  in 
his  famous  aphorism,  ‘Every  gov¬ 
ernment  degenerates  when  trusted 
to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone. 
The  people  themselves  are  the 
only  safe  depositories.’  Not  only 
this,  to  uphold  such  a  doctrine 
would  make  rubbish  of  the  well 
known  trilogy  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  in  place  of  government 
of,  for  and  by  the  people,  we 
would  have  government  by  petty 
autocrats.” 

The  Petition 

The  reporters  argued  that  what 
applies  to  a  municipality  applies 
equally  to  state  officers  and  that 
what  applies  to  state  officers  also 
applies  to  judicial  officers. 

The  petition  said  also,  in  part; 
‘Petitioners  have  duties  to  per¬ 
form  under  the  Freedom  of  Press 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Florida. 
These  clauses,  in  the  Bills  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution,  set 
forth,  petitioners  believe,  not  a 
special  privilege  for  the  benefit  of 
news  writers,  editors,  publishers, 
or  owners,  but  a  fundamental 
right  of  the  people  which  they 
can  enjoy  only  through  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  free  press.” 

“Petitioners  would  represent  to 
your  Honors  that  communica¬ 
tions  received  and  sent  from  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Florida,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  are 
official  documents,  not  private 
letters. 

“The  Governor  of  Florida  and 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
receive  salaries  from  public  funds, 
use  equipment  and  supplies  paid 
for  with  public  funds  and  employ 
the  services  of  aides  compensated 
with  public  funds.  There  is  and 
can  be  no  private  business  trans¬ 
acted  under  such  conditions. 

“Since  the  people  pay  all  the 
bills  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
requests  for,  and  the  preparation 
of.  Advisory  Opinions  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and,  since  the  people,  by 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  have 
decreed  an  official  method  of 
handling  the  transactions,  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  right  to  know  what 
questions  are  asked  and  in  what 
manner  they  are  answered  .  .  .” 

The  petition  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Kilgore. 


All  News  Media 
Urged  to  Present 
Common  Front 

Ambler,  Pa. — The  suggestia 
that  weeklies  join  hands  wjtl: 
dailies  and  that  all  informatioi 
media  lay  aside  their  competitivt 
differences  in  a  common  cause  for 
the  people’s  right  to  know  wa 
made  here  May  9  by  Norman  W. 
Harrington,  president  of  the  M; 
land  Press  Association. 

The  “terrific  battle”  whii! 
Maryland  publishers  fought  to  de¬ 
feat  a  “gag”  bill  at  the  last  le|. 
islative  session  was  described  h 
Mr.  Harrington,  publisher  of  tin 
Easton  (Md.)  Star-Democrat,  a 
one  of  the  current  threats  of  new 
suppression  which  he  likened  » 
“the  symtoms  of  cancer  on  the 
heart  of  American  democracy." 

“All  too  often,”  he  said,  “little 
incidents  arise  in  our  own  hooe 
communities,  and  for  one  reasai 
or  another,  we  fail  to  give  battk. 
Yet  it  is  these  liittle  incidents 
which  weave  the  fabric  of  the 
whole.  We  cannot  expect  success 
in  combatting  national  trends  to¬ 
ward  news  suppression  if  we  fd 
to  act  with  unrelenting  vigor  it 
the  grass  roots. 

“In  a  larger  sense,  we  canni; 
meet  the  situation  nationally  ifj 
we  continue  to  remain  a  hoatj 
divided  within  itself.  Ours  is  the 
responsibility  to  join  with  o* 
friends  in  other  information  medi 
in  facing  the  common  danger. 

“I  know  there  are  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  needs  and  desim 
of  information  media,  but  I  aa 
convinced  that  we  share  comm* 
ground  in  vast  areas.  I  would  ID# 
to  see  our  national  publisher^ 
groups  meet  with  representathti 
of  the  radio,  television  and  map- 
zine  groups  to  survey  this  comm* 
ground  toward  development  of  I 
program  national  in  scope  and 
local  in  application  which  wiD 
remind  individual  citizens  of  tin 
threats  to  individual  constitutional 
rights  which  are  inherent  in  every 
case  of  news  suppression  at  what¬ 
ever  level.” 

■ 

Alabama  Anti-Secrecy 
Low  Is  40  Years  Old 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  As  th« 
Alabama  Legislature  opened  to 
bi-ennial  session  May  5,  publishen 
and  editors  of  the  state  announced 
a  campaign  would  be  undertaken 
to  enforce  the  state’s  Anti-Secret 
Session  law  passed  40  years  ag® 

The  law  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  in  the  past  two  years  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  since  newspapen 
began  their  concerted  drive  to  keep 
news  channels  open. 

Spearheading  the  campaign  t® 
enforce  the  old  law  is  a  special 
committee  headed  by  George  M 
Cox,  executive  editor  of  the  Mo- 
bile  Press  Register. 
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Industry  finds  greater  utility  and  efficiency 
in  National’s  Long-Span  Multiple  buildings 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  A 
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From  coast  to  coast,  companies  seeking 
industrial  plant  expansion  in  a  hurry 
are  finding  the  answer  in  the  Long- 
Span  Multiple! 

A  product  of  the  Stran-Steel  division  of 
Great  Lakes  Steel,  originators  and  sole 
makers  of  world-famed  Quonset  build¬ 
ings,  the  Long-Span  Multiple  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  site  or  to  any  application.  It 
is  all  steel,  with  straight  side  walls  and 


arch  roof  for  a  maximum  amount  of 
unobstructed  interior  space.  It  is  a 
quality  building  featuring  arch  ribs  and 
trusses  of  famous  n-a-x  high-tensile 
steel  for  long  life,  strength  and  economy. 
All-steel  buildings  are  only  one  of  many 
National  Steel  products  that  serve  many 
industries  in  many  ways.  In  addition  to 
National’s  large  output  of  standard 
steels,  its  diversified  operations  provide 


special  carbon  steels  for  the  automotive 
industry;  tin  plate  for  the  canning 
industry;  zinc-coated  steel  for  the  home 
appliance  industry;  low-alloy  sheets  and 
fabricated  steel  flooring  for  the  railroad 
and  trucking  industries;  steel  framing 
for  the  building  industry. 

This,  then,  is  National  Steel — completely 
integrated,  entirely  independent .  .  .  one 
of  .America’s  leading  steel  producers. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 

GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
INTEGRATED  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 
Or««t  LakM  St««l  Cerp.  W*kfon  $l««l  Company 

$lran-$l«*l  Olvitipn  Hanna  Iron  Oro  Compony 

Tko  Hanna  Furnaco  Corp.  National  Minot  Corp. 
Notional  Stool  Frorlvcts  Co. 
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HERMAN  WOUK 


PULITZER-PRIZE  WINNING  AUTHOR  OF 

The  Caine  Mutiny 

COMES 


21  articles  fralhe 
is  sweepiifhe 


City  Boy 


A  completely  delightful  and  hilarious  story  of  boyhood.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Gordon  Grant. 

“It  possesses  the  same  rare  univer¬ 
sal  appeal  that  one  finds  in  Tom 
Sawyer.”— JOHN  p.  marquand  -3^  ' 


Journalist,  mother  of  three,  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  first  Vanderbilts  to  settle 
in  America,  Amy  Vanderbilt  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  and  magazines  for  25 
years.  In  private  life  she  is  the  wife  of  Hans 
Knopf,  the  prominent  photographer. 


'Phone,  write  or 
wire  collect  for 
sampies  and  rates 
BILL  BERGER,  Mgr. 
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Cartoons  by  ffOB’T  DAY 
Verses  compiled  by  DOROTHY  RICKARD 


INCLUDING: 
Effortless  Entertaining 
Manners  in  Marriage 
Should  a  Girl  Live  alone? 
Radio  and  TV  Problems 
Good  Manners  in  a  Car 
The  Well-Groomed  Man 


PRAISCD  NATIONALLY: 

"This  IS  news.” 

—Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 

"Based  on  life  as  it  is  lived,  not  as  a  few 
social  diehards  prefer  it.” 

—Columbus  Citizen 

"She’s  brought  manners  up  to  date  and 
made  them  more  sensible  than  they  ever 
—  1 1 ,1,  were  before.” 

^  —Springfield  (Mo.) 

I  News  A  Leader 

|^^H||  I  “Highly  readable  .  .  . 

t  I  sparkling  style.” 

I  I  —Editor  A  Publisher 


Little  Willie,  full  of  glee 
Put  radium  in  grandma’s  tea. 
Now  he  thinks  it  quite  a  lark 
To  see  her  shining  in  the  dark. 


WECHSIZR  VS.  McCarthy 

THERE  IS  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Joseph  R.  McCarthy’s  examination 
of  New  York  Post  Editor  James  A.  Wechsler 
before  the  Senate  Investigations  Committee 
was  an  attempt  to  intimidate  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  expressing  editorial  views  with 
which  the  Senator  disagrees.  That  Senator 
McCarthy  obviously  failed  in  trying  to  intim¬ 
idate  Mr.  Wechsler  is  beside  the  point. 

The  line  of  questioning  leaves  the  im¬ 
pression  that  any  newspaperman  whose 
opinions  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with 
the  Senator  s,  or  who  happens  to  criticize 
an  anti-Communist,  may  be  called  before 
the  Committee  for  a  grilling  on  his  editorial 
views  or  those  of  his  paper.  He  might  even 
be  labelled  a  Communist  by  the  Committee 
chairman.  Up  until  now,  however,  witnesses 
have  been  confined  to  people  with  alleged  or 
acknowledge  contact  at  some  time  with  Com¬ 
munist  groups. 

Newspapermen  do  not  claim  any  immunity 
from  Congressional  investigators.  Mr.  Wechs¬ 
ler,  w'ho  answered  fully  all  questions  put  to 
him,  did  not.  Neither  do  newspaper  men 
dispute  the  right  of  Congressmen  and  Sen¬ 
ators  to  criticize  and  attack  them  verbally 
or  in  print.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
the  propriety,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
danger,  of  a  so-called  hearing  during  which 
the  pretext  for  summoning  a  witness  is  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  and  the  time  is  spent  in  a 
fishing  expedition  into  the  editoral  policies 
of  an  independent  newspaper. 

Mr.  Wechsler  was  asked  to  appear,  and  he 
did  so  without  subpoena,  to  testify  with 
respect  to  one  or  more  of  his  books  which 
are  supposed  to  be  in  American  libraries 
of  information  abroad.  Not  only  was  ques¬ 
tioning  with  reference  to  the  books  a  minor, 
almost  insignificant  part  of  the  five  hours  of 
hearing,  but  neither  the  committee  chair¬ 
man  nor  the  committee  counsel  nor  anyone 
else  could  say  just  which  book  was  involved. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  relevant  point 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wechsler  admitted  he  had 
written  four  books — two  when  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Young  Communist  League 
in  the  ’30s  which  were  pro-Communist,  and 
two  since  then  which  he  says  were  anti- 
Communist.  It  developed  that  one  of  the 
latter  was  involved. 

Mr.  Wechsler  has  made  no  secret  of  his 
former  affiliation  with  the  Young  Communist 
League  when  he  was  a  student  at  Columbia 
University,  1934-37,  and  his  break  from  the 
organization  on  returning  from  a  trip  to 
Russia.  He  admitted  all  this  again  to  the 
Committee  and  re-asserted  his  anti<k»m- 
munist  activities  since  then  with  particular 
reference  to  his  editorship  of  the  Post.  But 
Senator  McCarthy  concluded  “your  pur¬ 
ported  reformaton  does  not  convince  me  at 
all’’  after  stating  “I  do  not  read  your  sheet’’ 
and  “I  do  not  think  that  I  would  care  to 
read  them”  when  Mr.  Wechsler  offered  to 
submit  all  the  editorials  he  had  written. 

The  basis  for  McCarthy’s  conclusion  ap¬ 
parently  was  that  the  Post  and  Mr.  Wechs¬ 
ler  had  criticized  the  FBI,  Senators  Jenner 
and  McCarthy  and  Congressmen  Velde  from 
time  to  time  which  is  the  prerogative  of  any 
newspaper.  But  the  Senator  declined  to  read 


i  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the 
way  which  thou  shalt  go;  I  will  guide  thee 
with  mine  eye. — Psalm  XXXIl;  8. 


the  full  editorial  record  which  Mr.  Wechsler 
olfered  in  his  own  defense. 

T  he  Senator  has  every  right  to  attack  the 
Post,  its  editor,  or  any  other  newspaper  or 
newspaperman.  But  we  think  it  is  an  abuse 
of  his  position,  and  a  dangerous  precedent, 
for  him  to  use  the  forum  of  his  investigating 
committee  to  accuse  an  editor  of  subservience 
to  the  Communist  cause  because  that  editor’s 
or  newspaper’s  writings  are  not  to  his  liking. 
Particularly  is  this  so  when  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  approaches  such  a  hearing 
with  pre-conceived  ideas  and  refuses  to  re¬ 
view  every  aspect  of  the  record  objectively. 

Investigation  of  this  incident  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  is  warranted.  We  feel  sure 
that  a  study  of  the  transcript  will  bring  it 
to  the  same  conclusions.  A  strong  condemna¬ 
tion  by  ASNE  would  alert  the  press  even 
more  to  the  dangers  of  this  McCarthy  tech¬ 
nique  even  though  it  may  be  expected  to 
have  little  influence  on  Senator  McCarthy 
himself. 

SHADES  OF  HITLER 

ONE  of  the  first  things  Adolph  Hitler  did 
in  rising  to  power  in  Germany  was  to 
gain  control  of  the  press  and  make  it  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  wishes.  That’s  just  what  Juan 
Peron  has  done  in  Argentina. 

The  next  thing  Hitler  did  was  to  attack 
foreign  newsmen  and  news  services  for  “dis¬ 
torting”  news  of  Germany.  That’s  just  what 
Peron  complained  about  in  his  May  Day 
speech. 

Then  Hitler  took  steps  to  make  the  for¬ 
eign  press  representatives  ineffectual  forcing 
some  of  them  to  leave,  arresting  others. 
Peron  followed  the  pattern  closely  by  for¬ 
bidding  Argentine  newspapers  from  using 
news  supplied  by  the  three  U.  S.  news  serv¬ 
ices,  then  preventing  the  services  from  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news  report  from  the  U.  S. 

We  don’t  know  what  effect  protestations  of 
the  U.  S.  government  will  have  on  Peron. 
We  doubt  if  it  will  have  any.  It  didn’t  on 
Hitler.  Peron  is  afraid  of  the  truth  as  all 
dictators  are.  Recent  reports  from  that 
country  indicate  an  upsurge  of  violence 
against  his  regime  which  might  be  weaker 
than  we  imagine. 

The  only  thing  we  can  count  on  is  that 
the  U.  S.  news  agencies  will  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  to  keep  the  American  people  informed 
of  what  is  happening  there.  We  may  expect 
Peron  to  impose  complete  silence  when  his 
own  position  gets  hotter. 


AUDIENCE  RATING 

ARTHUR  PORTER,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media  for  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  might 
have  a  good  idea  in  suggesting  that  news¬ 
papers  develop  a  new  kind  of  audience  rating 
system  to  show  how  many  people  an  adver¬ 
tiser  reaches  for  his  dollar  (E&P,  May  2, 
page  9)  but  we  suggest  that  it  be  worked 
out  experimentally  by  individual  newspapers 
rather  than  attempt  to  do  it  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis  with  a  cross-section  sample. 

To  attempt  this  nationally  to  compete  with 
magazines,  radio  and  TV.  as  he  suggests, 
would  be  to  completely  ignore  the  local  char¬ 
acteristics  of  newspapers  as  opposed  to  other 
media.  No  two  newspapers  are  alike,  and 
rarely  does  a  product  have  the  same  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance  in  several  communities. 

“All  Business  Is  Local”  and  an  advertiser 
who  places  his  newspaper  advertising  with 
an  eye  on  the  sales  figures  will  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  his  advertising  costs  are. 
We  do  not  think  that  radio  and  TV  devices 
that  give  information  on  sets  in  use  or  turned 
to  a  given  program  should  be  held  up  as  an 
example  of  how  to  get  data  on  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  advertising  impressions  when  there  is 
no  indication  the  advertising  message  reg¬ 
istered  or  was  even  heard. 

Some  individual  newspaper  may  want  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  providing  an  audience 
rating  for  advertisers  but  we  think  any  na¬ 
tional  sample  would  be  unreliable  because 
it  would  submerge  the  basic  differences  be¬ 
tween  newspapers,  markets  and  customers. 

SPORTS  WORDAGE 

TED  SMITS,  general  sports  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  declaration  of  war  on  ‘stock  phrases 
and  cliches”  in  sports  writing.  We  would 
add  a  request  for  more  simple  writing. 

As  Mr.  Smits  said,  there  is  a  lot  of  fresh, 
direct  reporting  on  the  sports  pages.  But 
we  think  it  should  also  be  noted  there  is  a 
lot  of  clouded  reporting  for  the  simple 
reason  that  some  sports  writers  think  every 
reader  is  as  well  versed  in  the  sport  as  they 
are.  Some  reports  of  baseball  games  are 
as  hard  for  the  uninitiated  to  understand  as 
a  cricket  contest. 

We  think  there  would  be  more  fans,  and 
more  reading  of  sports  pages,  if  sports  writers 
remembered  that  all  readers  are  not  fans  but 
might  become  such  if  they  could  grasp  what 
the  story  is  all  about. 

lONES  VERDICT 

THE  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  $300,000  judgment  in  the  Duane  Jones 
case  against  former  employes  of  his  agency 
may  have  a  settling  effect  on  the  advertising 
agency  business.  Seven  defendants  were  said 
to  have  solicited  accounts  and  personnel  for 
a  new  agency  while  still  employed  at  Duane 
Jones  Co. 

This  may  bring  a  final  end  to  agency 
shuffling  where  a  man  with  an  account  in 
his  pocket”  can  leave  one  organization  and 
set  up  his  own.  It  might  take  some  of  the 
glamor  and  excitement  out  of  the  agency 
business  but  it  would  certainly  add  stability. 
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Mrs.  E.  B.  Aldrich,  president 
of  the  East  Oregonian  iKiblishing 
Co.,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  widow 
of  the  late  publisher  of  the  paper, 
has  returned  from  a  three  months’ 
tour  of  the  Far  East,  Middle  East 
and  Europe.  Her  experiences  are 
being  related  to  the  newspaper’s 
readers  through  stories  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


George  A.  Smallsreed,  Sr.,  Wash, 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Cen- 

tral  Ohio  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Jn  the  Editorial  RoomS 
Chi  at  the  fraternity  founder’s  day 
meeting  in  Columbus  recently. 


Frank  Minard,  formerly  United  Washington  radio  farm  editor  for 
Press  bureau  manager  in  Helena,  United  Press,  has  returned  to  his 
Mont.,  and  before  that  with  U.  P.  home  town.  Miles  City,  Mont.,  to 
at  Seattle,  has  been  named  busi-  join  the  Miles  City  Star. 
ness  representative  for  U.P.  for  *  ♦  * 

Oregon  and  Southern  Idaho  with  Charles  Etheridge,  Daily 
headquarters  in  Portland.  He  sue-  Oklahoman  reporter  since  1949, 
ceeds  Harry  Carlson,  who  re-  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
signed  to  join  Carl  Byoir  and  as  general  reporter  on  the  Evans- 
Associates.  Dave  Belnap,  former  ville  (Ind.)  Courier,  effective 
bureau  manager  for  U.P.  in  Hon-  June  1. 
olulu,  has  been  named  business  •  *  ♦ 

representative  for  U.P.  for  Wash-  Richard  P.  Cunningham,  for- 
ington.  Northern  Idaho  and  Mon-  merly  a  reporter  on  the  Hartford 
tana,  working  out  of  Seattle,  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  associate  editor  of  the 
San  Juan  Lookout,  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Durango,  Colo.  He 
joined  the  newspaper  last  August. 


Philip  McMartin  has  left  the  Craig  Stolz,  formerly  sports 


Bela  W.  Norton,  onetime  New 
York  Sun  and  New  York  Post 
reporter,  becomes  vicepresident  of 
Bowdoin  College,  his  Alma 
Mater,  on  July  1.  He  has  been 
executive  vicepresident  of  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg  for  20  years. 


Grant  M.  Hyde,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Ad  Nordmarken,  editor  of  the 
Dickinson  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Associated  Press  recently. 


Lon  Hocker,  secretary  and 
counsel  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  St.  Louis  at  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  May  4. 


St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-  editor  of  the  Huron  (S.  D.)  Daily 
Record  to  become  Johnstown,  Plainsman,  has  taken  a  similar 

N.  Y.,  reporter  for  the  Glovers-  position  with  the  Sioux  Falls 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican.  (§.  d.)  Daily  Argus  Leader.  He 
He  succeeds  Robin  Turkel,  who  succeeds  Dick  Dozier,  who  re- 
has  been  drafted.  signed  to  join  the  Chicago  Trib- 

*  *  *  iffig  sports  department. 

Bruce  Stoner  has  rejoined  the  *  *  ♦ 

Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Daily  Republic  Norman  Young  has  joined  the 
as  wire  editor  after  a  year’s  leave  jtaff  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 

of  absence  with  the  Office  of  Gazette,  succeeding  Charles 

Price  Stabilization.  Hamilton,  who  resigned  to  join 

*  *  *  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Robert  Kennedy,  formerly  a  Young  formerly  was  engaged 

reporter  for  the  East  St.  Louis  radio  work  in  Charlotte,  Gas- 
dll.)  Press  and  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  ronia  and  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and 
Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 
the  East  St.  Louis  Journal.  *  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  Kay  Quealy,  women’s  editor 

Betty  Kilgore  has  resigned  as  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  has 

a  staff  reporter  for  the  Montgom-  be^n  elected  president  of  the 
ery  (Ala.)  Journal  to  return  to  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 

her  home  in  Mobile.  Toledo. 


On  the  Business  Side 


H.  J.  Adair,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times-Telegraph,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  newspaper  work  after 
a  45-year  career.  He  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Tyler  dailies 
for  14  years. 


Robert  E.  Little,  formerly  Phil  Dooling,  Burlington 
with  Elliott,  Goetze  &  Boone,  Hawk-Eye  Gazette,  is  the  new 
public  relations,  has  joined  the  president  of  the  Iowa  AP  Tele- 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News  as  graph  Editors’  Association, 
auto  editor.  •  •  • 

♦  •  ♦  C.  B.  Schmidt,  news  editor  of 

Lee  Hannify,  for  10  years  (Continued  on  page  40) 


// 


Ivan  Annenberg,  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  News, 
was  honored  “for  his  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
American  democratic  liberties’’ 
by  the  publishing  industry  at  a 
dinner  held  in  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Defense  Appeal  May  6. 


Emmet  P.  Kavanaugh,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Kavanaugh 
*re  on  a  28-day  Coronation  cruise 
aboard  the  SS  Caronia. 


L 


C.  B.  McCauley,  who  retired 
recently  as  mail  subscription  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  received  a 
watch  and  a  pedigreed  bulldog 
from  fellow  workers.  He  was  one¬ 
time  circulation  manager  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune. 


Will  you  watch  the 
baby  for  a  moment?'^ 


The  "moment”  stretches  .  .  .  and 
stretches  .  .  .  and  bachelor  Uncle 
Harry  finds  he  has  been  adopted 
by  a  tiny  heart  throb  named  Dede. 
Introduce  your  readers  to 


The  Toodles 


By  The  Baers 

— by  telescoping  into  the  current 
heart-warming,  hilarious  sequence. 
Send  for  daily  strip  and  Sunday 
page  proofs  and  terms  today! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chica90  6  Harry  B.  Baker.  General  Manager 
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A  United  Features^ 
Spotlite  Series  .  .  . 

WITH  GOD 
IN 

RED  CHINA 

by  Rev.  F.  Olin 
Stockwell 

—  Far  different  from  any  "ref¬ 
ugee  story’’  or  "brain  wash- 
ing’’  you’ve  ever  read!  After 
nearly  two  years  in  Commu¬ 
nist  prisons  Dr.  Stockwell 
tells : 

•  How  he  confessed  a  crime 
he  didn’t  commit  because  his 
captors  refused  to  believe 
the  truth! 

•  Why  communism  clicks! 

•  Why  Chiang’s  government 
collapsed ! 

•  Why  the  Reds  have  abol¬ 
ished  all  Christian  missions! 

•  How  Red  judges  actually 
change  the  thinking  of 
rational  men  and  women' 

12  strikingly  revealing  chapters, 

illustrated  with  photostats  of 

the  author’s  unusual  manu¬ 
script. 


For  release  June  8 


Phone,  wire  or  write  for  rates 
and  copy 


UNITED  FEATURES 

220  last  42nd  St., New  York,!/ 
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continued  from  page  39 

the  Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.) 
Record,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Warren  Koon,  has  succeeded 
L.  P.  -Miller  as  sports  editor  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 
Mr.  Miller  moves  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk.  Mr.  Koon  is  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times  and  telegraph 
deskman  for  the  Asheville  Times. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Sollen,  formerly  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
has  become  a  reporter  on  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mildred  Smith,  Montgomery 
(.Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  staff 
reporter,  was  awarded  an  honor- 
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ary  Future  Farmer  degree  by 
Montgomery’s  Sidney  Lanier 
High  School  Future  Farmers  of 
.America. 

*  *  * 

Doroihy  Drescher,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  journalism  school,  has  be¬ 
come  news  editor  of  the  Pierre 
(S.  D.  )  Capital  Journal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Johnson  Kanady  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspondents  Association. 
He  succeeded  John  Drfiske  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

4c  # 

John  C.  O’Brien,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Washington  professional 
chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

«  *  * 

Winston  H.  Taylor,  church 
editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Salem  Council  of  Churches. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Cooney,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal-Every 
Evening.  He  formerly  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Atlas  Powder 
Company,  Wilmington,  and  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
news  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  ♦  • 

Malcolm  Donnelley  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  city 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union.  Before  joining  the  paper’s 
nev/s  staff  he  was  with  the  United 
Press  in  San  Diego,  Oregon  and 
Alaska. 

*  *  * 

Demont  Roseman,  Jr.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.) 
Evening  Telegram  news  staff  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  become 
staff  reporter  for  the  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  bureau  of  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations,  succeeding  C.  W.  Gun¬ 
ter,  who  has  been  transferred  to 

the  managership  of  Fairchild’s  St. 
Louis  bureau. 

*  *  • 

Don  Guenther  has  been 
upped  from  copy  boy  to  sports 
writer  at  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Boyd  retired  recently 
after  45  years  of  service  on  the 
staff  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News-Register. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ferdinand  Kuhn,  for  the  past 
seven  years  foreign  affairs  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  has  left  his  daily  stint  to 
become  a  roving  correspondent 
abroad.  He  will  contribute  to  the 
Post  and  other  publications. 

*  *  * 

A.  W.  Grant  has  just  retired 
from  the  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


‘Your  Aunt  Emma's  here,  Dear;  when  are  you  going  to  put  her  to 
bed  and  come  on  home?” 


(Tex.)  Express  and  News  at  the 
age  of  72,  after  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  spanning  54  years,  37  of 
them  in  San  Antonio. 

*  *  * 

Harold  R.  Levy  has  resigned 
as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  to  join  Newsday  in  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  New  York.  His 
wife,  Bonnie  Angelo  Levy,  a 
city  reporter  on  the  Sentinel,  also 
has  resigned  in  order  to  go  with 
him  to  New  York.  Bill  Woe- 
STENDiEK,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Journal  and  former  Army  of¬ 
ficer  in  Korea,  has  been  promoted 
to  Sunday  editor  to  succeed  Mr. 
Levy. 

*  *  * 

James  Buchanan,  formerly 
with  United  Press  in  Chicago,  has 
become  sports  editor  of  the 
Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Daily  Republic. 
He  succeeds  Les  Helgeland,  who 
entered  the  weekly  newspaper 
field. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Matthews  W.  Griffith,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  recently  in¬ 
formation  director  for  the  regional 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Richmond,  has  en¬ 
tered  the  public  relations  field  in 
Waynesboro  and  Richmond. 

«  *  * 

Clifford  D.  Owsley,  former 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter  who  left  the  staff  to  work 
at  Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma, 
Ala.  several  months  ago,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  governor  of  Alabama  in 
the  1954  primary. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Rettenmeier,  former 
reporter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  is  in  charge  of  the  Ore¬ 


gon  state  headquarters  for  CARE 
at  Lipman  &  Wolfe  Co.,  Portland. 

«  *  * 

Russell  Brantley,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  Wake  Forest  College  June 
1.  Mr.  Brantley,  a  1945  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wake  Forest,  has  had  eight 
years’  news  experience  with  the 
Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune,  the 
Durham  (N.  ,C.)  Sun,  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Herald  and  the  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Edd  E.  Rountree,  former  Seat¬ 
tle  bureau  manager  for  INS  and 
more  recently  publisher  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers,  has  joined  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Stypes,  newspaper  bro¬ 
ker,  in  a  new  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  station  brokerage 

firm  in  San  Francisco.  Name  of 
the  new  firm  will  be  A  W.  Stypes 
&  Co. 

«  *  * 

John  E.  Butler  has  resigned 
as  labor  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald,  to  become  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  * 

Paul  A.  Heegaard  Jensen, 
former  reporter  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  for  the 
Independent  Club  Owners  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Oregon,  Portland,  Ore. 
*  *  * 

Don  L.  Costa,  former  reporter 
for  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press- 
Register,  is  now  with  the  State  of 
Alabama  in  Montgomery  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Alabama  Safety  Com¬ 
mission. 

«  *  * 

William  F.  McCann,  former 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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BRIG.  GENERAL  ALFRED  H.  JOHNSON,  USAF,  Chairman,  Muniti(»n*i  farilities  built  since  1945  or  under  construction.  Dcvclo|ied  by  oilmen  in 
Board  Joint  Petroleum  Committee,  briefs  ulficers  on  America's  168,000  mile  peacetime  to  keep  costs  b»%«,  oil  pipelines  are  a  vital  defense  asset,  are  safe 

netHork  of  oil  pipelines.  Map  shoHS  major  arteries.  Dash  lines  represent  from  submarine  attack,  insure  uninterrupted  delivery  of  oil  products. 


OILMEN  BUILD  UNDERGROUND  WEAPON 

Oil  Pipelines  Put  New  Muscles  in  U.  S.  Defenses; 

Bring  You  Oil  Products  At  Low  Cost 

A  record  55,000  miles  of  new  oil  pipelines,  built  by  cost  transportation.  Pipelines  can  carry  a  gallon  of  crude 
U.  S.  companies  since  World  War  II,  have  greatly  strength-  oil  a  thousand  miles  for  only  a  penny. 

ened  America’s  oil  transportation  system.  This  is  one  important  reason  why  the  high  quality  gas- 

These  pipelines— a  peacetime  development  by  U.  S.  oil-  oline  you  buy  today  costs  about  the  same  as  gasoline  did 
men— are  safe  from  submarine  attack— insure  uninterrupted  in  192.5— only  the  taxes  are  higher, 

deliveries  of  oil  products  where  and  when  they  are  needed. 

The  nation's  underground  network  of  oil  pipelines,  which  Oil  pipelines  are  built  and  operated  under  the  free  enter- 
now  total  168.0(K)  miles  (enough  to  encircle  the  earth  6^^  prise  system  by  America’s  oil  companies  in  their  efforts  to 
times!  benefit  you  and  your  neighbors  by  providing  low  bring  you  the  finest  oil  products  at  the  world’s  lowest  prices. 

• 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee,  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Collier*s  Hurt  by  TV? 
Stouch  Didn  Say  That 


Clarence  E.  Stouch,  president 
of  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
took  the  starch  out  of  a  potential 
TV  promotion  broadside  this  week 
when  he  disassociated  himself 
from  remarks  attributed  to  him  in 
regard  to  Collier’s  changing  from 
a  weekly  to  a  bi-weekly  in  August. 

He  “wholly”  disagreed  with  the 
view  that  television  has  had  an 
effect  on  the  reading  habits  of  the 
public  and  his  organization  re¬ 
called  the  statement  he  had  made 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  that, 
“neither  television  nor  radio  is 
likely  to  supplant  newspapers  or 
magazines.” 

Mr.  Stouch  called  on  the  press 
to  make  his  position  clear  in  the 
wake  of  stories  and  headlines 
which  had  given  an  impression 
that  Collier's  was  becoming  a  26- 
timer  because  of  the  inroads  of 
TV  on  magazine  reading. 

The  television  reference  had 
been  brought  up  by  E.  P.  Sey¬ 
mour,  Crowell  -  Collier  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  in  a  news  conference  when 
he  listed  it  along  with  automo¬ 
biles,  movies  and  Canasta  as  fac¬ 
tors  in  modern  living.  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  mentioned  that  Collier’s  was 
the  weekly  magazine  least  affected 
by  TV  as  shown  by  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey. 

But  with  all  the  varied  demands 
on  the  reader’s  time,  he  remarked, 
a  weekly  is  not  fully  read  by  the 
time  another  is  delivered.  He  in¬ 
terpreted  some  survey  statistics  as 
indicating  that  a  bi-weekly  gets 
higher  readership. 

Some  of  these  observations  were 
attributed  to  Mr.  Stouch  in  the 
news  reports.  His  denials  gave 
emphasis  to  the  main  reasons 
which  he  had  expressed  for  the 
change  in  Collier’s:  1.  To  win 
more  readers  with  a  larger  (112- 


Write  us  or  ask  our  representative 
for  a  sample  copy.  And  be  sure 
to  see  these  others  in  Metro's  bat¬ 
tery  of  linage  building  services: 

•  Metre  Newspaper  Service 

•  Metre  Department  Store  Service 

•  Fashion  Review  Service 

•  Metre  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

. . .  And  many  other  supplementary 
services  that  meon  INCREASED 
IINAGE  for  your  newspaperl 


METRO 


80  Modison  Ave. 
New  Yofk  16  N  \ 


page  minimum)  package;  2.  To 
gain  more  advertising  (a  circula¬ 
tion  guarantee  of  3,500,000  with 
no  change  in  rates).  The  26-is¬ 
sue  subscription  will  cost  $3.50, 
compared  with  $5  for  52  issues. 

Students  Cover  the  News. 
They  Don't  Just  Touch  It 

News-O-Rama,  the  experimen¬ 
tal  news  program  which  WPIX 
(New  York  News)  has  been  fea¬ 
turing  on  Class  A  time  for  the 
last  10  weeks,  is  about  to  take  a 
recess  for  the  Summer  and  the 
station’s  executives  are  taking  a 
second  look  at  the  project  to  see 
how  all  or  some  of  the  techniques 
might  be  applied  to  newscasts  gen¬ 
erally. 

In  the  spirit  of  educational  TV, 
the  News  station  hooked  up  with 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  and  turned  over  a  half- 
hour  of  Monday  evening  time  to 
the  students  to  make  a  real^  prac¬ 
tical  test  of  their  notions  'about 
giving  information  to  the  public 
via  video. 

Prof.  John  Foster,  a  former 
New  York  City  newsman  himself, 
worked  out  the  format  of  News- 
O-Rama  with  Walter  Engels, 
WPIX  news  director,  and  all  of 
the  school’s  65  students  will  have 
been  exposed  to  the  project  be¬ 
fore  the  school  year  ends.  Some 
have  been  “on  camera,”  others 
have  preferred  to  work  behind  the 
scenes. 

The  experiment  has  been  di¬ 
rected  chiefly  at  presenting  the 
significance  of  current  events  but 
just  to  show  what  can  be  done 
the  students  worked  up  a  “spot- 
news”  treatment  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  announcements  and  went  on 
the  air  with  a  full  story  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  news  was 
released.  They  rounded  up  two 
of  the  prize-winners  for  personal 
appearance  interviews  as  part  of 
the  presentation. 

The  project  itself  is  significant, 
too,  in  that  it  has  no  budget  to 
spend.  Student  interest  is  so  keen 
that  many  out-of<lass  hours  are 
devoted  to  searching  for  stories 
around  town  and  developing  me¬ 
chanical  aids,  such  as  charts, 
maps,  etc.  The  News  library  has 
been  at  their  service  with  picture 
material. 

Because  you  can’t  hold  an  au¬ 
dience  for  half-an^hour  with  a 
straight  running  account  of  An¬ 
thony  Eden’s  visit  to  Washington, 
and  what  it  means,  or  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  how  the  municipal  budget 
breaks  down  into  individual  ex¬ 
penditures,  Professor  Foster  has 
th®  students  dig  up  little  feature 
items  for  makeup  relief,  an  old 
newspaper  trick. 


A  Hawaiian  student  who  han¬ 
dles  a  movie  camera  rode  on  the 
front  end  of  an  ambulance  and 
made  shots  that  visualized  one 
phase  of  the  ambulance  problem 
in  the  big  city. 

“You  can  entertain  and  still  in¬ 
form,”  summed  up  Professor  Fos¬ 
ter. 

But  the  big  idea  of  News-O- 
Rama,  in  contrast  with  so  many 
TV  news  shows,  is  to  cover  a  sig¬ 
nificant  story  rather  than  merely 
touch  it.  To  do  this  job  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  students  are  being  taught  how 
to  think  visually. 

mAW  Being  Sold 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  president  of 
Hildreth  and  Rogers  Company, 
has  announced  completion  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  sale  of  50-kw 
WLAW,  Boston  and  Lawrence,  to 
the  Yankee  Network  Division  of 
General  Teleradio,  Inc.  for  $475,- 
000. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

continued  from  page  40 


reporter  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald,  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Journal  and  Seymour  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  for  New  Idea 
Division,  Avco  Manufacturing  Co. 
*  *  * 

Richard  Hubbard,  formerly 
with  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and 
son  of  the  Northwest  editor  of 
that  paper,  is  now  with  IBM  Co., 
Inc.,  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paula  Clark,  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  10  years,  fashion  editor 
for  the  last  two  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  to  do  public  relations  for 
fashion  and  industry. 

*  *  * 


Balance  sheet  as  of  Feb.  28, 
1953,  showed  that  WLAW  had 
total  current  assets  of  $126,187.86, 
of  which  $71,873.47  was  in  cash. 
Total  current  liabilities  as  of  that 
date  were  $52,566.69,  Surplus 
was  $250,157.41. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  also  president- 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle  and  Tribune. 

m 

Overseas  Press  Club 
Makes  7  Awards 

Homer  Bigart,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  on  May  12  became 
the  first  person  ever  to  win  two 
awards  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
since  the  prizes  were  established 
in  1940.  He  was  given  the  citation 
for  the  “best  press  reporting  from 
abroad  of  foreign  affairs,”  and  also 
received  the  George  Polk  Memor¬ 
ial  Award,  presented  “for  courage, 
integrity  and  enterprise  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.”  He  also 
received  the  latter  ward  in  1949. 

Other  prize-winners:  Howard  K. 
Smith,  CBS,  foreign  correspondence 
(radio);  Edward  R.  Murrow,  cbs, 
interpretation  of  foreign  affairs 
(television);  James  Reston,  New 
York  Times,  interpretation  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  (newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines);  Elmer  Davis,  abc,  interpre¬ 
tation  of  foreign  affairs  (radio); 
David  Douglas  Duncan,  Life,  for¬ 
eign  correspondence  (news  pic¬ 
tures). 

■ 

Quebec  City  Papers 
Aid  Building  Project 

Quebec  City,  P.  Q. — Sparked 
by  a  newspaper  campaign  initiated 
by  Le  Soleil  and  L’Evenement- 
Journal,  hundreds  of  families  of 
old  Quebec  have  joined  in  a  move¬ 
ment  for  the  erection. of  private 
homes  at  moderate  costs. 

A  syndicate  organized  a  few 
months  ago  purchased  350  build¬ 
ing  lots  in  the  mid-western  section 
of  the  city.  These  buildings  con¬ 
taining  two  two-dwelling  units  will 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $12,000 
each. 


Doris  Drury  Jennings,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
PR  firm  of  John  P.  Colihan. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Smyth,  former  political 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  who  was  named  director 
of  information  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Douglas  McKay,  has  beCT 
given  the  additional  job  of  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

*  *  * 

Pvt.  Gene  Podrazik,  former 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Chicago,  is  serving  with 
the  28th  Infantry  Division  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

♦  ♦  * 


Stephen  Alexander  Berman, 
formerly  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
is  now  with  the  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Division,  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Base,  Randolph  Field,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

James  Trainor,  Jr.,  son  of. the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  accepted  to  West 
Point.  He  will  leave  his  job  as 
copy  boy  at  the  Detroit  Fret 
Press  in  July. 

■ 

Heckman  Honored 
By  S.  Fi  Examiner 

San  Francisco — H  a  r  o  1  d  Y . 
Heckman,  chief  accountant,  San 
Frnacisco  Examiner,  was  luncheon 
honor  guest  of  that  newspaper’s 
executives  on  May  13  on  his  r^ 
tirement  after  40  years  of  service. 
His  successor  is  G.  B.  Sharman, 
a  longtime  associate. 

Mr.  Heckman  was  a  counter 
clerk  in  the  Oakland  office  of  the 
old  San  Francisco  Morning  Call 
during  the  1906  earthquake  and 
fire.  His  disaster  duty  was  to  as¬ 
semble  type  from  various  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  job  shops  for 
publication  of  the  editions  printed 
in  Oakland.  He  went  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1913. 
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On  towers  20  to  35  miles  apart,  “dishes” 
like  this  direct  microwaves  in  a  straight 
line— relay  them  at  the  speed  of  light. 


come  service 


Like  a  pole  line  in  the  sky,  the  RCA  microwave  system  gives 
industry,  business,  transportation  and  police,  a  new,  more  efficient 
means  of  communication. 

Needing  no  wires,  economical  to  install  and  maintain,  RCA 
microwave  is  “weatherproof.”  Wind  and  rain  almost  never  afifect 
its  performance  while,  obviously,  ice  wont  form  on  a  radio  beam 
to  put  it  out  of  action. 

Useful  wherever  man  must  communicate  with  man,  or  control 
industrial  operations,  the  increased  efficiency  of  microwave  is 
another  example  of  RCA  leadership  in  research  and  engineering. 
Such  leadership  gives  you  better  value  in  any  product  or  service 
of  RCA  and  RCA  Victor. 

TV  NETWORKS  THAT  SPAN  THE  CONTINENT  ARE  MADE 
POSSIBLE  BY  MICROWAVE  RADIO  RELAY  STATIONS 


On  new  super-highways,  RCA  microwave  and 
RCA  mobile  radio  help  control  traffic  flow, 
help  police  trap  lawbreakers— just  as  conser¬ 
vation  officials  use  it  to  catch  poachers,  or 
to  warn  against  the  danger  of  fire  and  flood. 


RCA  microwave  helps  oil  companies  move 
oil  through  pipelines,  gives  power  companies 
better  control  of  current,  is  used  in  mining, 
lumbering,  and  by  the  fishing  industry. 


©Hadio  Corporation  of  America 

World  leader  in  radio— first  in  television 
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CIRCULATION 


Promotion  Spark  Plug 
Of  Circulation  Engine 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Lawrence,  Kans. — Circulation 
promotion  at  the  “grass  roots”  lev¬ 
el  was  stressed  here  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  circulation  school 
conducted  by  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism.  In 
attendance  were  circulators  and 
newspaper  executives  interested  in 
maintaining  present  high  level 
circulations. 

The  writer  termed  promotion 
the  spark  plug  of  the  circulation 
engine,  stating: 

“Contrary  to  many  editors’  be¬ 
liefs,  people  do  not  stampede  to 
the  corner  newsstand  to  buy  their 
beautifully  -  edited  blue  ribbon 
newspaper  package.  Nor  do  they 
usually  volunteer  to  call  up  and 
ask  you  to  start  the  paper.  Some¬ 
body,  as  a  rule,  has  to  ‘ask  for  the 
order.’  Circulation  promotion 
helps  to  pave  the  way  for  the  new 
order. 

Can’t  Stand  Still 

“Granted,  circulation  promotion 
begins  in  the  newsroom  by  build¬ 
ing  a  good  product  which  will  stay 
in  the  home  for  reasons  other  than 
straight  news.  However,  when  the 
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newspaper  reaches  the  circulation 
department,  it  becomes  a  product 
to  be  sold,  and  merchandising 
methods  similar  to  those  used  in 
any  successful  business  must  be 
applied.  .  .  . 

“One  circulation  executive  re¬ 
marked  to  me  recently  that  he 
v;ould  guess  that  during  a  given 
year  his  department  must  sell 
5,000  subscriptions  in  order  to 
show  a  net  gain  of  1,000  copies. 
The  reasons  given  for  subscriber 
turnover  are  practically  endless, 
ranging  from  vacations  to  politics. 

“These  facts  lead  to  one  con¬ 
clusion:  You  can’t  stand  still.  If 
no  sales  effort  is  put  forth,  turn¬ 
over  will  cause  your  circulation 
figures  to  go  down.  Circulation 
promotion  is  the  backbone  of  the 
business,  for  without  it,  a  newspa¬ 
per  could  not  maintain  concen¬ 
trated  circulation,  and  without 
concentrated  circulation,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  selling  job  would  not  be 
done  for  the  advertiser.” 

James  N.  Shryock,  managing 
director  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  stressed  circulation’s  role 
in  newspaper  economics  at  the 
clinic. 

A  capable  circulation  manager 
is  recognized  as  being  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  head  of  the  advertising 
department  and  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  Mr.  Shryock.  “It  is  my 
definite  conclusion  that  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  side  the  manner  in  which 
the  circulation  department  is  op¬ 
erated  affects  not  less  than  75% 
of  the  operating  costs  and  that 
the  revenue  from  the  circulation 
operation  contributes  on  the  aver¬ 
age  approximately  35%  of  the 
total  income,”  he  asserted. 

“Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task 
of  any  circulation  manager  is  to 
keep  his  department  operating  at 
maximum  efficiency,  keeping  all 
of  his  people  on  their  toes,  always 
striving  for  circulation  without  in¬ 
dulging  in  any  illegitimate  meth¬ 
ods.  The  use  of  high-pressure 
methods  is  dangerous  in  that  it  is 
expensive  and  wasteful.  It  means 
that  the  circulation  manager  must 
resist  successfully  any  unjustified 
demands  for  more  circulation  on 
the  part  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  High-pressure  circulation  is 
apt  to  produce  temporary  readers 
costly  to  obtain  and  hold  and  ac¬ 
tually  less  valuable  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  the  long-run. 
This  is  naturally  easier  to  state 
than  to  accomplish. 

“Organization  is  a  great  thing, 
but  as  Victor  F.  Lawson,  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  put  it,  or- 
I  ganization  should  never  be  con- 


VoL  1  No.  1  Found, 
$25  Reward  Paid 

Bangor,  Me. — It  took  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  less  than  three 
hours  to  find  a  copy  of  Volume 
1,  Number  1  of  the  paper. 

With  that  copy  missing  from  the 
files,  the  News  asked  its  readers  in 
a  front  page  advertisement  for 
help  in  locating  a  copy  of  the 
first  issue  printed  June  18,  1889. 

Less  than  three  hours  after  the 
city  edition  was  printed,  a  retired 
cigar  maker  brought  in  a  copy 
which  he  had  found  in  his  attic. 
He  received  a  $25  Savings  Bond 
from  Richard  K.  Warren,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  News. 

fused  with  results.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  working  constantly  and 
never  letting  up  in  its  efforts  to  get 
as  much  circulation  as  possible 
without  wasteful  expenditures.” 

Promotion  Manager 
Morris  J.  Schiffman,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Lloyd  Anderson  as  circulation 
promotion  manager  to  succeed 
Emil  Garber,  now  CPM  on  the 
Chicago  American. 

Price  Up  in  Nova  Scotia 

Single  copy  price  of  the  Sydney 
(N.  S.)  Post-Record  was  increased 
from  5c  to  6c  on  May  2  and  the 
Saturday  edition,  with  Weekend 
Magazine  and  a  comics  section, 
was  put  to  10c.  The  home  deliv¬ 
ered  price  is  35c  a  week,  up  5c, 
and  mail  subscriptions  in  the  city 
area  were  raised  from  $12  to  $18 
a  year.  In  the  first  five  days.  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  R.  L.  Cowan 
said,  there  was  a  drop  of  only  100 
on  street  and  store  sales. 

Carrier  Earnings 

City  carriers  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  average  $25  monthly 
for  a  total  of  $300,000  yearly, 
that  paper’s  Carrier  News  esti¬ 
mates.  Street  salesmen,  out-of- 
town  carriers  and  vendors  earn  at 
least  $300,000  in  addition,  the 
publication  estimates. 

■ 

Weight  Rule  Exempts 
Newspaper  Trucks 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Newspaper 
trucks  are  exampted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  summer  week¬ 
end  and  holiday  restrictions  on  14 
Wisconsin  highways.  The  State 
Public  Service  Commission  has 
announced  the  annual  ban  on 
8,000-pound  loads,  first  begun  in 
1937,  to  make  highways  safer  and 
allow  automobile  traffic  to  move 
more  rapidly  during  the  tourist 
season. 

■ 

22nd  Mail-Awoy 

,  Falmouth,  Massi. — The  Fal- 
!  mouth  Enterprise  published  its 
■  22nd  annual  mail-away  edition 
May  8.  It  contained  64  pages. 


„  ,  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald 

Control  Sold  to  3 

1  Paid  Sanford,  Fla. — Controlling  in- 

-It  took  the  terest  in  the  Snaford  Herald  was 
:  less  than  three  turned  over  May  5  to  three  former 
>nv  of  Volume  Florida  newspapermen,  Rolland 
•paper.  Dean,  editor  -  publisher,  an- 

lissing  from  the  nounced. 

:d  its  readers  in  Although  no  figures  were  dis- 
jcpnfi^nt  for  closed,  it  was  understood  the  salt 
a  copy  of  the  was  for  about  $120,000. 
lune  18,  1889.  The  three  new  owners  are  Car- 
hours  after  the  mage  Walls,  R.  H.  Haske  Jr.,  and 
"inted,  a  retired  R-  H.  Fackelman. 
ght  in  a  copy  Mr.  Walls  is  president  of  South- 
nd  in  his  attic,  e^n  Newspapers,  Inc.  and  also  of 
5  Savings  Bond  General  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Varren,  assistant  Mr.  Haske,  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Orlando  Evening 

- i -  Star  and  city  editor  of  the  Miami 

There  is  no  Daily  News  owns  hte  Martinsville 
circulation  de-  (Va.)  Daily  Bulletin. 
constantly  and  Mr.  Fackelman  is  publisher  of 
its  efforts  to  get  Ih®  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner. 
ion  as  possible  The  News  Journal  Co.,  owned 
expenditures.”  Perry  interests,  holds 

23  per  cent  of  the  Sanford  Herald 
jjggj.  stock.  The  new  owners  bought  73 

ThT^ittsburgh  ^  remaining  four  per  cent  is 

n  as  circulation 
'er  to  succeed 

V  CPM  on  the  McKinnon  Acquires 
Another  Calif.  Weekly 

e  ..  San  Diego,  Calif. — Former 

™  « .u  c  j  Congressman  Clinton  D.  McKin- 
ce  of  the  Sydney  founded  the  San  Diego 

’•d  was  increased  Journal,  now  defunct,  in 

1944,  and  sold  it  before  starling 
with  Weekend  political  career  in  1948,  is  re- 
comics  section,  {yj-ning  to  newspaper  publishing 
rhe  home  deliv-  Diego  County  area, 

a  week,  up  5c,  jjg  purchased  controlling 

Dons  'U  ffic  city  interest  in  the  Pacific  Beach  North 
rom  $12  to  $18  shores  Sentinel,  a  weekly,  from 
>t  five  days,  Cir-  Herbert  S.  and  Lynne  E.  Cormack. 

K.  L.  Cowan  Cormack  also  an- 

Irop  of  only  100  nounced  sale  of  their  Santa  Clara 
®  Journal,  a  weekly  to  George  Ben- 

nitt,  Helena  (Mont.)  publisher. 
Mr.  McKinnon  earlier  this  year 
f  the  San  Fran-  acquired  controlling  interest  in  an- 
ge  $25  monthly  other  San  Diego  County  weekly, 
>300,000  yearly,  the  Coronado  Journal-Compass, 
rier  News  esti-  *  *  * 

ilesmen,  out-of-  Burt  Meyers,  a  reporter  for  the 
vendors  earn  at  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel 
n  addition,  the  for  the  last  two  years,  and  Mrs. 
des.  Meyers  have  purchased  the  weekly 

Loveland  (Colo.)  Round-Up  from 
!  Ex©mpts  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Wolf. 

Trucks  *  ♦  * 

—  Newspaper 

iinHof  founded  April  14,  1916,  by  Lloyd 

■^ciimmpr  T-  Page,  Sr.,  has  been  acquired  by 

i  summer  week-  . .  .  4-  t,  ¥  u  > _ _  it 

estrictions  on  14  Lloyd  T.  Page,  Jr.,  by  whom  it 

ays.  The  State  oP^^ated. 

'^l  WilsoD,  managing  editor  of 
litnn  Chickasha  (Okla.)  Express, 

[Thwnvc  enftr  and  interests  in  the  paper 

t  ^  m  ‘o  Publisher  Dave  Vandivier  and 

«  «  ♦ 

!  Sale  of  the  Slaton  (Tex.)  Sla- 

LWay  tonite  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M- 

iassj. — The  Fal-  Jackson  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 

e  published  its  Perry,  publishers  of  a  weekly  at 

lail-away  edition  Dublin,  has  been  announced  by 
led  64  pages.  William  K.  Horn,  Dallas  broker. 
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the  job  of  feeding  her  family.  The 
meals  she  prepares  have  a  freshness 
and  variety  that  yesterday’s  couldn’t 
rival.  Best  of  all,  she  has  many  more 
hours  to  relax  and  enjoy  herself. 
Many  other  good  things  come  from 
can-making  and  can-using  activities. 
Thousands  of  well-paid  jobs — many 
of  them  right  here  in  your  state — 
have  been  created.  Farmers  have 
found  a  stable  market  and  higher 
prices  for  their  larger,  better  crops. 
Whole  new  businesses  have  been 
able  to  get  started. 

Your  desire  for  more  and  more 
hours  of  leisure  is  one  of  the  incen¬ 
tives  that  make  the  35,000  people 
of  Canco  strive  so  hard  to  help  you 
take  it  easier  than  Grandma.  Con¬ 
stantly  satisfying  your  needs  is  a  big 
part  of  what  businesses  such  as  ours 
do  to  help  make  America  a  wonder¬ 
ful  country  to  live  and  work  and 
relax  in. 


Today,  who  doesn’t  take  life  easier 
than  Grandma  did? 

Think  of  the  hours  she  spent  every 
day  doing  dreary,  tiring  chores — 
peeling,  coring,  pitting,  grinding, 
squeezing,  shelling.  And  the  weeks 
it  took  to  can  and  preserve  enough 
food  to  last  the  winter! 

Our  mothers  demanded  relief  from 
these  countless  hours  of  kitchen 
drudgery.  So,  American  business  put 
its  resources  to  work.  The  result,  as 
everyone  knows,  was  a  revolution  in 
housekeeping. 

It  really  began  when  the  American 
Can  Company  perfected  the  modem 
tin  can.  Constant  improvement  in 
design  and  manufactvire  of  contain¬ 
ers  made  it  possible  to  put  foods  and 
beverages  of  every  kind  on  your 
table,  regardless  of  season. 

For  the  modem  wife  and  mother 
the  can  has  made  simpler  and  shorter 


AMERICAN 

CAN 

COMPANY 


A  Hint  to  Thrifty  Housewives 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  always  your  best  buy  .  .  .  and  are 
today  a  greater  value  than  ever. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
retail  prices  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  below  the  average 
prices'  of  five  years  ago. 
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fecting  journalism  education  ac-  the  social  sciences,  but  should  also 
creditation,  and  reconsider  the  include  rigorous  training  in  tech- 
whole  matter,  •  niques  and  procedures  which  pre- 

It’s  no  secret  that  Dr.  Pinkham  pare  graduates  for  early  effective 
is  displeased  with  the  friction  be-  usefulness  in  the  communicatiois 
tween  journalism  education  media.  .  .  .” 
groups,  but  he  has  given  no  indi-  Says  ASJSA:  “Education  for 
cation  of  following  this  suggestion,  journalism  (should  be  conducted) 
Apparently  he  feels  that  NCA  has  on  a  level  with  other  comparable 
committed  itself  to  working  with  professional  training.”  It  should, 
the  Jourialism  Administrators’  or-  according  to  its  statement  of  insti- 
ganization.  He  has  urged,  however,  tutional  characteristics,  consist  of 
that  journalism  education  bring  “a  full  professional  program  with 
order  in  its  own  house.  He  has  one  or  more  specialized  sequences 
said,  “I  don’t  think  we  can  ever  .  .  .  aimed  especially  ...  at  train- 
have  a  satisfactory  program  in  ing  of  general  practitioners.” 
journalism  as  long  as  the  field  is  Plainly,  then,  no  great  difference 
so  clearly  divided.”  exists  in  principles  and  purposes 

That’s  a  self-evident  truth.  And  of  journalism  education  between 
it  seems  as  if  the  intelligent  thing  the  two  organizations.  Actually, 
now  is  for  the  journalism  educa-  either  group  could  function  under 
and  many  of  their  presidents  tion  groups  to  direct  the  pressure  the  other’s  “principles”  without 
1  favor  of,  or  committed  to  created  by  accreditation  differ-  changing  a  course,  a  faculty  mem- 
;  along  with,  the  new  NCA  ences  toward  their  amicable  ad-  ber,  or  altering  a  curriculum, 
diting  procedures.  justment.  The  opening  wedge  for  negotii- 

r  ACEJ  to  attempt  reactiva-  Principles  Compare  tion,  if  both  sides  wish  to  consider 

of  its  specialized  accrediting  prom  all  the  heat  that  has  been  ’•*  such,  might  be  the  proposal 
ournalism  would  result  in  gensrated  it  might  be  assumed  submitted  by  ASJSA  spokesmen  at 
>.  important  differences  in  prin-  W^hirigton  meeting.  Dr.  Per- 

the  recent  Washington,  D.  C.,  ciples  and  objectives  exist  between  of  West  Virginia  tim¬ 

ing  between  Dr.  Fred  O.  the  American  Council  on  Educa-  ,\ersity,  and  Alfred  Crowell  of 
ham,  executive  secretary  of  tion  for  Journalism  and  the  Amer-  University  of  Maryland,  ASJSA 
.,  and  representatives  of  the  lean  Society  of  Journalism  School  representatives,  asserted  M 
us  journalism  education  Administrators.  Examination  fails  “ASJSA  is  willing  to  request  of  the 
3s,  headed  by  Dr.  Earl  Eng-  to  reveal  them.  ACEJ  recently  is-  regional  accrediting  associations 
of  Missouri,  president  of  the  ^ued  a  three-point  statement  of  visitation  teams  include  three 
elation  for  Education  in  Jour-  principles  (E&P  April  25,  page  journalism  representatives;  that 
m,  it  was  proposed  to  Dr.  124),  and  ASJSA  has  just  dis-  ASJSA  is  willing  to  name  one 
ham  that  NCA  “clear  the  tributed  its  1953  Directory  which  niember,  is  willing  to  let  AASDJ 
”  of  all  present  decisions  af-  ijcts  its  “Standards”  and  “Char-  name  one  member,  and  is  willinj 

_  Srilfc  T  1«  .ho,,  two  person,  sete. 

tions.”  Here’s  how  they  compare:  third,  a  practicing  newspaperman, 
_  ■  States  ACEJ’s  first  principle:  who  will  serve  in  an  advisory  ca- 
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journalism  courses,  but  there  is  fering  professional  training  in 
sufficient  variation  among  schools  journalism  to  a  selected  senior.  Dr- 
in  both  groups  as  to  make  them  W.  F.  Swindler,  director  of  the 
almost  indistinguishable  in  this  re-  School  of  Journalism,  said  the  “in¬ 
spect.  ternship”  program  will  allow  a 

ACEJ’s  second  and  third  prin-  senior  to  work  on  the  four  news- 
ciples  state:  “While  it  is  highly  papers  during  a  12-month  period, 
desirable  that  college  students  be  The  participating  newspapers 
made  aware  of  the  social  impor-  and  publishers  are:  Albion  Sews, 


SCOTT 


the  student’s  expenses,  besides  the 
cost  of  selected  correspondence 
courses. 


Buy  with  CohfJdencBV. .  Buyj 
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news  too  if  they  will  but  put  “I  think  the  editors  do  not 
themselves  to  the  task  of  doing  study  the  history  of  our  churches 
the  work  of  God.”  enough  to  feel  a  good  relation- 

Recognizes  Ethics  shiPt  although  I  believe  small 

The  Rev.  Alvin  W.  Hedin,  pas-  have  much  better  fellow, 

tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  >‘hip  along  these  lines,  the  Rev. 


lilF*  *  X  “However,  this  is  not  due  to  the  Here  are  some  additional  com- 

Iwl  mi  •o'v  moral  standard  of  the  news-  ments  on  the  problems  of  handling 

Jr  Mt  men,  but  to  the  demand  of  the  church  news,  as  seen  by  editors 
—  1  n  ■->  nil  *  iin  public.  The  churches  can  have  and  ministers; 

^  f  ^  tj  *hey  will  but  put  “I  think  the  editors  do  not 

^  themselves  to  the  task  of  doing  study  the  history  of  our  churches 

By  Leslie  G.  Kennon  God.”  enough  to  feel  a  good  relation- 

Recognizes  Ethics  ship,  although  I  believe  small 

A  SURVEY  made  recently  of  faith  with  givers  if  1  advertised  The  Rev.  Alvin  W.  Hedin,  pas-  have  better  fellow- 

various  midwest  newspapers  and  their  individual  gifts.”  tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  '‘"ip  along  these  lines,  the  Rev. 

ministers  representing  all  denomi-  “Not  all  reporters,  newsmen,  or  of  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  had  high  praise  1 

nations  showed  relationships  be-  editors  understand  the  purpose  of  for  newspapers.  He  said  he  had  organized  Churcti  ot  Jesus  Christ, 
tween  editors  and  ministers  at  an  the  church  in  the  same  light  as  found  that  news  editors  “are  gov-  Saints, 

all-time  high.  do  Christian  ministers.  Some-  erned  by  certain  ethics  as  public  The  attitude  of  e  News- 

But  there  were  also  many  prob-  times,  I  wonder  whether  the  news-  servants  and  fundamentally  are  yC-w  (St.  Joseph,  Mo.)  is  etter 

lems  to  be  ironed  out,  and  sugges-  man's  point  of  view  is  to  glorify  fair  in  their  relationship  with  the  than  that  of  some  of  our  minis- 

tions  as  to  how  these  could  be  individuals.  We  want  to  glorify  churches.”  Whitcomb, 

solved  were  given  freely  by  edi-  God  in  all  things,  particularly  in  “Ministers,”  he  felt,  “should  al-  Westminster  Presbyterian 

tors  and  ministers  alike.  the  lives  of  our  membership,”  he  so  have  a  code  of  ethics  for  pub-  Church,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  solution  most  mentioned  said.  lie  relations  in  this  field  of  public  “  “  ?'*  church  news  could  be 

by  both  was  a  panel,  annually  or  Mr.  Traugott’s  idea  was  to  hold  service.”  instead  of  largely  just  a 

semi-annually,  to  discuss  problems  the  panels,  or  clinics,  for  a  better  One  complaint  from  ministers  calendar  of  events^  it  would  be 

which  had  arisen  in  the  past  from  “mutual  understanding.”  in  “days  gone  by”  was  that  news-  ^’ctlcr  for  a  newsy  church  pa^ 

religious  news  and  discussions  “We  ministers  ought  to  realize  papers  tended  to  play  up  stories  newspaper,  Renneth  Powell, 

which  would  lead  to  a  better  that  the  press  is  making  a  consid-  in  which  ministers  who  got  into  editor,  ^iithwest  Daily  Times, 

understanding  of  the  individual  erable  contribution  each  time  it  trouble  of  some  sort  were  in-  Liberal,  Kan. 

minister’s  or  editor’s  work.  carries  our  announcement  and  our  volved. 

In  the  survey,  89  per  cent  of  news.  If  we  were  charged  adver-  Yet,  only  27  per  cent  of  the  different  ministers  seem  to  M 

the  ministers  answering  a  ques-  tising  rates  for  all  the  space  given  ministers  felt  this  was  still  true.  see  who  can  get  in  the 

tionnaire  of  14  questions  relating  to  us,  many  of  our  churches’  and  not  one  editor  said  he  was  most  news  about  their  churches, 
to  their  specific  problems  in  han-  names  just  wouldn’t  appear  in  the  unfair  toward  ministers  as  such.  William  C.  Tucker,  editor  and 
dling  church  news,  and  73  per  papers.  We  ought  to  learn  to  In  fact,  one  editor  said  he  left  out  publisher.  Daily  Star  -  Journal, 
cent  of  the  newspaper  editors  felt  take  our  church  news  stories  to  stories  which  would  reflect  on  Warrensburg.  Mo. 
that  relationships  in  their  cities  the  paper  before  the’  reporters  the  ministry.  ■ 

were  better  than  they  had  ever  have  to  go  out  to  get  the  story.  Dr.  Willis  E.  Howard,  former  oo  Newsnaoers  Get 
been  before.  We  ought  not  to  take  undue  ad-  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  «  i  |.  *  -  . 

J-Course  for  Ministers  vantage  of  the  gratuity  of  the  in  Springfield  and  of  the  First  Bap-  PUDUC  Interest  Award 

Yet,  only  half  of  the  editors  felt  newspapers.  We  ought  not  to  try  tist  Church  in  Oklahoma  City,  Chicago — ^The  National  Safety 

the  ministers  understood  the  ba-  I®  do  our  evangelizing  through  Okla.  (now  with  the  LaGrange,  Council  has  announced  the  recipi- 
sic  needs  of  the  newspaper  in  the  free  space  which  we  might  be  Ga.  Community  Foundation),  ents  of  its  1952  Public  Interest 
way  of  religious  news,  and  not  uble  to  get  from  the  press.”  said:  Award. 

one  minister  felt  he  was  well  Mr.  Traugott  added  he  felt  “•  newspapers  are  too  The  newspaper  winners  are: 

enough  acquainted  with  the  prob-  newsmen  should  realize  that  micrested  in  money.  .  .  .”  DAILY 

lems  of  putting  out  a  paper.  “church  activities  do  not  quite  “When  you  remember  the  num-  Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily  Ci/i- 
The  survey  showed  67  per  cent  fit  into  the  category  of  ‘society  ministers  and  then  remem-  zen,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 

of  the  editors  favored  ministers  columns’  and  any  news  on  con-  8°  ‘astray’  you  real-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  Denver 

taking  a  course  in  college  or  semi-  gregations  which  they  gather  in-  ^  bad  preacher  is  news.  I  (Colo.)  Post,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 

nary  in  basic  journalism  as  an  dependency  should  be  checked  hope  it  will  always  be  news  for  Star,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Jour- 

aid  to  better  understanding.  Only  wifh  the  church  office  of  the  re-  “  preacher  r.al,  Los  Angeles  (Calif)  Mirror, 

27  per  cent  of  the  ministers  an-  spective  congregation  before  it  is  Sets  in  trouble.’  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercia 

swering  had  taken  such  courses,  printed.”  Doyle  Hilton,  editor  of  the  Appeal,  New  Bedford  IMass.) 

and  at  no  college  or  seminary  Whitley  Austin,  editor  of  the  Lebanon  (Mo.)  Daily  Record,  ^andard-Tiines,  Oakland 

was  the  course  required.  Salina  (Kan.)  Dailv  Journal,  said  said  he  thought  papers  in  smaller  Tribune,  Pittshiirgli{P^)  Trea, 

The  idea  of  a  discussion  panel,  his  paper  had  careful  and  infor-  cities  could  give  churches  more  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  bun- lelegrapn, 

however,  was  presented  by  nearly  mhl  conferences  to  explain  com-  .  ^alt  L^keCitv  (\iilh)  Desert 

all  editors  and  ministers,  although  mon  problems.  Reporter  Who  Specializes  Sews  and  Telegram  Seattle 

the  idea  was  not  mentioned  on  Trouble  with  Some  Ministers  were  100  per  cent  in  (Wash.)  Times,  Stockton  (Calif.) 

the  questionnaire.  \cading  ministers  believing  that  church  news  did  ji^^^rd. 

Arthur  F  Traugott,  pastor  of  did  not  “demand”  too  much  front  always  warrant  front  page  WEEKLY 

S;-  <^hurch  m  space,  but  also  felt  church  news  Bellflower  (Calif.)  Herald- 

S  wbrJ^^hnn  an  example  ^ow  to  write  the  story,  but  he  '^bould  not  be  confined  always  to  Bridgeport  (Nebr.) 

of  why  he  thought  panels  would  ^^y  ^-always  had  some  ^  church  page.  Sews-Blade,  Deep  River  (Conn.) 

P'  _  trouble  from  the  revivalists  and  In  answer  to  other  questions:  New  Era,  Dundee  and  ITert 

The  Wrong  Questions  promoters.”  75  per  cent  of  the  editors  felt  Omaha  (Nebr.)  News,  Levittown 

He  said  in  a  recent  dedication  The  Rev.  John  Clayton,  min-  each  church  should  assign  a  “re-  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  Price  (Utah)  Sun- 

of  a  new  church  in  Ellinwood,  ister  to  students  and  acting  pas-  porter” — preferably  some  one  who  Advocate,  Starkville  (Miss.) 

the  U.P.  and  AP  and  several  in-  tor  at  the  First  Presbyterian  might  know  a  little  about  news  News. 

dividual  papers  were  “very  kind”  Church  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  also  work — to  handle  the  church  news  ■ 

in  giving  them  good  coverage,  felt  an  “annual  institute”  with  and  to  see  that  it  gets  in  before  FynnHe 

But,  he  said,  the  questions  asked  news  representatives  and  ministers  the  deadline  each  day.  Along  this  ,,, 

were  (1)  How  much  did  the  would  greatly  help.  line,  only  40  per  cent  of  the  edi-  VvOrtn  Hall  BllllOn 

church  cost?  (2)  Who  were  the  Only  43  per  cent  of  the  min-  tors  said  the  ministers  tried  to  get  Canada  shipped  newsprint 
big  givers  and  (3)  Who  gave  the  isters  felt  newspapers  “played  up”  their  copy  in  before  the  deadline,  worth  $536,145,130  to  United 

special  gifts  and  to  whose  mem-  sex,  crime,  and  murder  too  much,  while  100  per  cent  of  the  min-  States  customers  in  1952,  accord- 

ory  were  they  dedicated?  The  Rev.  Raymon  Tracy,  pas-  isters  answering  felt  they  did  ob-  ing  to  the  report  of  the  Canadian 

Mr.  Traugott  felt  these  were  tor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  serve  the  deadline.  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  This 

the  wrong  questions,  because,  he  Church  in  Lebanon,  Mo.,  put  it  Incidentally,  100  per  cent  of  represented  about  half  the  total 
said,  “none  of  the  gifts  was  given  this  way:  “I  do  believe  some  the  editors  were  church  members,  value  of  pulp-paper  exports  which 

for  the  purpose  of  publicity,  and  newspapers  have  a  tendency  to  and  almost  all  of  them  hold  make  up  the  largest  item  in  Can- 

I  felt  I  would  be  breaking  the  play  up  those  subjects.”  church  offices.  ada's  trade  abroad. 
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jyi/odemj  Hotnt  of  *Pl&9hf^^ 


These  rotary  kilns  used  in  making  portland  cement 
are  among  tlie  largest  pieces  of  moving  machinery 
in  the  world.  They  are  as  much  as  500  feet  long — 
the  height  of  a  40-story  building — and  12  feet  in 
diameter — big  enough  to  drive  a  car  through. 

Out  of  these  kilns  comes  a  clinker  that  becomes 
Portland  cement.  This  cement  is  used  to  make  con¬ 
crete,  a  construction  material  that  has  contributed 
much  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  America. 

Portland  cement  concrete  helps  create  a  btdter 
and  stronger  nation  through  such  diverse  uses  as 
barracks  and  bridges,  homes  and  hospitals,  roads 
and  reservoirs,  streets  and  schools,  farm  improve¬ 
ments  and  factories,  pipe  lines  and  public  build¬ 
ings.  Concrete’s  unusual  resistance  to  weather¬ 
ing,  fire,  decay,  termites  and  vermin  and  its  low 
annual  cost  make  it  such  a  popular  construction 


material  that  the  weight  of  concrete  placed  annu¬ 
ally  exceeds  the  nation’s  prt)duction  of  iron,  steel, 
copp«'r,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum  and  other  non- 
ferrous  metals,  brick,  tile  and  lumber  combined. 

Developing  information  for  making  even  more 
durable  and  lower-annual-cost  concrete  is  the  job 
to  which  the  Portland  Cement  Association  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  Towards  this  goal  scores  of  scientists  and 
engineers  are  at  work  on  field  projects  from  coast 
to  coast  and  in  the  Association’s  laboratories  near 
Chicago.  Knowledge  gained  is  made  available  to 
cement  users  quickly  and  freely  through  the  PCA’s 
broad  program  of  education  and  technical  service. 

All  of  these  activities  are  made  possible  by  the 
voluntary  financial  support  of  PCA’s  69  member 
companies.  These  companies  make  a  large  part  of 
the  Portland  cement  used  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


33  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 

A  notional  organization  to  improvo  ond  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cemont  ond  concrete  through  scientific  reseorch  and  engineering  field  work 


S.  A.  Perkins, 

At  88,  Active 
As  Publisher 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Tacoma,  Wash. — S.  Albert  Per¬ 
kins,  a  patriarch  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  publishers,  alertly  reported 
his  health  as  “fine”  on  the  eve  of 
his  88th  birthday.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  May  6,  1865. 

Just  recently  returned  from  the 
AN  PA  meetings  in  New  York 
where  he  was  introduced  at  a  din¬ 
ner  gathering  as  “oldest  member 
present,”  Mr.  Perkins  was  en¬ 
grossed  this  week  in  accumulated 
business  matters  rather  than  in  the 
observance  of  his  birthday. 

Once  operator  of  seven  dailies 
in  Washington  State,  he  continues 
publisher  of  two — the  Bellingham 
Herald  and  the  Olympia  Olympi¬ 
an.  His  diverse  and  continuing 
additional  activities  from  his  offi¬ 
ces  in  the  Perkins  Building  here 
are  represented  by  the  presidency 
of  the  Perkins  Investment  Co.,  of 
the  Mexican  Occidental  Co.  and 
of  the  Washington  State  Historical 
Society.  He  is  chairman  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  committee.  Standard  Gyp¬ 
sum  Co. 

First  for  Friendships 

“Keeping  friendships  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life,”  reports 
the  veteran  publisher.  “It’s  much 
more  important  than  making 
money.” 

Friendships  are  equally  of  top 
importance  to  newspapers,  Mr. 
Perkins  holds.  Newspapers  should 
promote  themselves  to  continue 
prosperous,  for  “when  newspapers 
promote  themselves  they  keep  old 
friends  and  make  new  ones.” 

Mr.  Perkins  once  planned  to  re¬ 
tire  when  he  was  50  years  old,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  purchase  a  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  home,  for  that 
purpose.  Today  he  can’t  quit,  nor 
does  he  wish  to,  he  reports. 

Varied  Interests 

At  the  half-century  mark  Mr. 
Perkins  already  had  established  a 
group  of  Washington  dailies,  was 
the  West’s  first  Republican  nation¬ 
al  committeeman,  was  active  in 
yachting  circles  (he  is  ex-commo¬ 
dore,  International  Yachting  Asso¬ 
ciation)  and  held  the  presidency 
of  the  Washington  Good  Roads 
Association. 

Already  in  the  background  was 
service  aboard  a  sailing  ship  which 
brought  him  on  his  first  Pacific 
Northwest  visit,  secretaryship  to 
the  late  Mark  Hanna  during  the 
presidency  of  William  K.  McKin¬ 
ley,  and  a  reversal  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1890’s.  His  prosperity 
had  come  following  his  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  shortly  after 
the  century’s  turn  in  “this  marvel¬ 
lous  Northwest  with  enormous  re¬ 
sources.  It  grows  everything  but 
bananas.” 

Nearly  four  decades  later,  “Sam” 
Perkins  declines  to  proffer  advice 
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S.  Albert  Perkins 

on  newspapers  despite  his  long 
service  as  publisher.  But  in  the 
past  he  has  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  “papers  are  for  the 
public  in  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
munity.’ 

And  once,  when  pressed  for  a 
key  on  how  to  keep  alert  and 
youthful,  Mr.  Perkins  suggested: 
“Have  no  post  mortems.  Man  is 
bound  to  make  mistakes  and  to 
learn  from  them.” 

■ 

Wilson  Appointed 
Ontario  ^blisher 

OsHAWA,  Ont.  —  T.  L.  Wilson, 
general  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Oshawa 
Times-Gazette  by  Roy  H.  Thom¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Thomson  Co., 
Ltd.  He  retains  his  position  as 
general  manager  and  succeeds  A. 
R.  Alloway  as  publisher. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  and  its  predecessor,  the 
weekly  Ontario  Reformer,  for  33 
years.  Mr.  Alloway,  with  the  pa¬ 
pers  since  1919,  is  retiring  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  printing  businesses 
in  Oshawa  and  London,  Ont. 

■ 

Jack  F.  Davis 
Gets  AP  Post 

Jack  F.  Davis,  for  the  last  five 
years  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
had  been  appointed  administrative 
assistant  to  Oliver  S.  Gramling,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the  AP, 
in  the  New  York  headquarters.. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  began  his  news 
work  in  his  hometown,  for  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch,  succeeds  Pugh  Moore, 
who  has  transferred  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Desk  in  New  York, 

■ 

Visual  Award 

Denver  —  The  Colorado  Opto- 
metric  Association,  meeting  at  Pu¬ 
eblo,  presented  its  annual  award 
for  the  greatest  contribution  to 
visual  care  to  the  Denver  Post  “for 
its  outstanding  contribution,  based 
primarily  on  its  change  in  typogra¬ 
phy  from  seven  to  eight  point  type, 
to  make  the  paper  much  more 
readable.” 


2  Hagertys 
Are  Honored 
By  News  Vets 

James  A.  Hagerty,  dean  of  po¬ 
litical  reporters  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  his  son,  James  C.  Hag¬ 
erty,  White  House  press  secretary, 
were  honored  by  more  than  500 
members  and  guests  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Silurians,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  newspapermen  who 
served  at  least  25  years  ago  on 
New  York  papers,  at  a  dinner 
Monday  night  at  the  Statler. 

President  Eisenhower  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  elder  Mr. 
Hagerty; 

Ike's  Tribute 

“Dear  Mr.  Hagerty:  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  personally  join  with 
New  York’s  veteran  newspaper 
men  and  top-rank  officials  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  your  extraordinary  record 
as  a  political  reporter  who  is  usu¬ 
ally  first  to  print  the  news  and 
last  to  print  baseless  rumor  or 
scandal.  You  have  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  and  affection  of  people  who 
make  and  write  the  news  in  most 
of  the  forty-eight  states  to  a  de¬ 
gree  probably  unequalled  by  any 
other  political  news  expert  of  your 
time.  I  am  sure  you  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  years  to  come. 

“P.  S.:  I  understand  you  have 
a  son  who  was  also  a  newspaper 
man,  but  who  went  into  politics. 
Whatever  became  of  him?” 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
of  New  York,  who  had  named 
“Young  Jim”  his  secretary  when 
the  latter  was  Albany  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Times  and  who 
released  him  to  serve  President 
Eisenhower,  paid  warm  tribute  to 
the  “fabulous,  unbelievable  Hag¬ 
ertys.” 

“They  are  the  bread  of  life  here 
tonight  and  I  am  merely  the  ham 
between  the  slices  of  bread,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Governor. 

Gov.  Dewey  praised  the  “loy¬ 
alty  and  integrity”  of  the  Hag¬ 
ertys.  “As  the  third  generation  of 
a  newspaper  family,  I  feel  that  as 
fine  as  the  relationship  between 
clergyman  and  parishioner,  be¬ 
tween  lawyer  and  client,  is  the 
relationship  of  a  newspaper  to  the 
public,”  he  added. 

“The  priceless  quality  of  loy¬ 
alty,  the  shining  quality  of  in¬ 
tegrity  has  been  passed  from  fa¬ 
ther  to  son — I  am  proud  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  same  State  as  the 
Hagerty  family,”  asserted  the 
Governor. 

Mayor  Vincent  Impellitteri, 
James  A.  Farley,  Maj.-Gen.  Ju¬ 
lius  CX:hs  Adler,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Times, 
and  others  praised  the  pair. 

“There  never  lived  a  greater 
reporter  than  your  father,”  Mr. 
Farley  told  “Young  Jim.” 

“Old  Jim”  told  how  when  he 
started  in  news  work  54  years 


ago  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  he 
used  to  cover  President  McKinley 
alone  as  a  stringer  for  the  AP 
when  the  President  was  on  vaca¬ 
tion  there.  He  felt  that  news  cov¬ 
erage  has  improved. 

“Young  Jim”  insisted  that  all 
the  honors  should  go  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  “the  greatest  reporter,  the 
finest  gentleman,  I  know.”  In 
connection  with  his  father  having 
covered  the  President  alone  in 
1899,  he  remarked  that  54  news¬ 
men  normally  accompany  the 
President  on  a  trip  in  1953. 

Neil  MacNeiU  assistant  man¬ 
ager  editor  of  the  Times  for  33 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1951, 
was  installed  as  president. 

■ 

Frank  H.  Just 
Dies  at  Age  81 

Waukegan,  Ill. — Frank  H.  Just, 
81,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Waukegan  News-Sun  and  owner 
of  radio  station 
WKRS,  died  in 
Lake  Forest 
Hospital,  May 
10.  He  was  the 
dean  of  Illinois 
publishers. 

Mr.  Just  un¬ 
derwent  an 
emergency  a:  p- 
p  e  n  d  e  c  t  omy. 

May  7.  His  death 
ended  a  newspa- 
per  career  be¬ 
gun  more  than  50  years  ago.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Just  are  two  sur¬ 
viving  sons,  F.  Ward  Just,  general 
manager  of  the  Just  newspaper 
and  radio  properties,  and  William 
Just,  vicepresident  of  the  News- 
Sun.  The  Justs  are  also  associated 
with  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  publisher 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic. 

Frank  Just  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  a  printer’s  ap¬ 
prentice  of  the  old  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  Gazette  in  1886.  Four 
years  later  he  launched  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Harvey  (Ilk) 
Headlight.  In  1896  he  acquired 
the  Libertyville  (Ill.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  in  1906  he  purchased  the 
Waukegan  Daily  Sun.  He  left  the 
newspaper  business  for  a  short 
time  to  enter  the  garage  business, 
but  in  1921  he  established  the 
Waukegan  Daily  News.  In  1930, 
he  purchased  the  Sun  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  and  merged  it  with  the 
Daily  News  as  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun. 

Although  he  was  active  in  civic 
affairs,  he  held  only  one  public 
office,  that  of  president  of  the 
Libertyville  village  board  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1902. 
He  served  four  years.  The  Just 
home  was  in  Libertyville,  where 
the  Justs  continue  to  publish  the 
Libertyville  Independent,  a 
weekly. 
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THE  MONOTYPE 


Giant  Caster 


proves  that  lines  of 

display  type  can  be  set 
by  hand  in  type  from  cases 
faster  than  by  any  other  method 


The  Monotype  Giant  Caster  makes  type  of  uniform  I 

height-to-paper,  clear  and  sharp  of  face  for  good 

printing,  and  densely  cast  to  resist  the  pressures  of  all  printing,  V 

plating,  and  mat-making  processes.  The  typographic  ^ 

available  -to  Monotype  Giant  Caster 
include  all  Monotype  cap  and  lowercase  fonts,  figures  and 
points  in  all  available  sizes  from  I4  to  72  point 

and  84  point  line,  special  ornaments  and  corner- 
pieces  from  14  to  72  point,  special  full- 

face  figures  and  fractions  from  14  to  — 

108  point,  special  superior  figures  in  sizes 

\  up  to  72  point,  and  quads  and  spaces  from  14  to  72  point.  Dual  Purpose  Mold 

f  \  casts  solid  base  in  two  accurate  heights  for  (i)  use  under  zinc  or  copper 

1  1  photo-engravings,  and  (2)  mounting  stereotype  and  electrotype  shells. 

1  1  1  Metal  furniture  from  1 4  to  72  point  sizes 

I  r~*N,.  ^ can  be  made  from  i  pica  up  to  what- 

J  \  \  \  vV'  length  is  desired.  Full  information 

}  \  \  I  I  ^'*S  will  be  sent  gladly  on  request. 

\  \  /  /  /  1^/  This  advertisement  set  Hi  Monotype  Caslon,  No.  437, 

I  \  \  /  /  /  3371  and  337E,  Monotype  20th  Century  Extra  Bold 

I  \  W  I  /  /  and  Monotype  20th  Century  Medium. 
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LANSTON  MONOTYPI  MACHINI  COMPANY,  24th  at  Locuct  St.,  PhHadalphio  3,  Pa. 

BRANCH  OFRCESi  116  Spring  St.,  N.  V/.,  Atlanta  3,  Gaargia  •  170  Summer  St.,  Botton  10,  MattaehutatH 
2J6  W.  Jackton  Bird.,  Chicago  6,  lllinoii  •  441  Lexington  Are.,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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BOOK  REVIEW  In  this  early  battle  of  facts  ver-  newspapers  on  their  merits  and 

- - -  sus  generalities,  a  national  adver-  content.  Typographical  attrac- 

m  »  ^  ^  tiser  asked  the  Bureau  for  a  series  tiveness  and  interest-arousing  dis- 

letters  that  would  demonstrate  play  very  definitely  influence  cir 
A  V  the  advantages  of  newspaper  ad-  culation,  E>onald  Wood,  the  au 

jr  ^  w  T»  ^  vertising.  The  manufacturer,  who  thor,  explains  and  documents. 

believed  in  newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  Wood,  a  newspaperman  of 
Al'O  KJtft  C/f  r  wanted  to  send  them  to  his  travel-  15  years’  practical  experience 

ing  salesmen,  for  their  own  con-  describes  newest  methods  of  ch 
By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord  victions  and  for  specific  arguments  culation  promotion,  factors  in 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  in  talking  with  dealers.  volved  in  getting  more  readers, 

Soon  the  Bureau  was  making  and  patterns  of  organization  used 
HIGH  ABVENTURE  IN  ADVERTISING.  WITH  cautious  compromise  the  up  these  letters  in  quantity,  and  by  circulation  departments.  He 
William  .4.  Thomsson.  New  York:  merger  was  accomplished.  The  both  salesmen  and  dealers  in  many  describes  newspaper  vending  ma- 

43rf  stwt.  22V'i>p^*^s'  story  of  its  work  during  40  years  jjjies  were  passing  on  the  argu-  chines,  used  successfully  by  the 

IS  inevitably  interwoven  with  the  ments.  Conceived  by  and  born  to  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News;  street- 

Only  yesterday,  as  time’s  crow  development  of  advertising.  All  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  1920,  sales  techniques;  the  use  of  adult 

flies,  advertising  was  a  bit  of  a  *”‘*.*®  factual  and  dra-  these  eight  reasons  for  newspaper  newsboys;  and  the  organization 

Cinderella  who  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  fights,  victories,  advertising,  each  developed  in  a  and  operation  of  newspaper  mafl 

of  the  ball.  That  was  just  before  ^colonization  of  newspaper  letter,  have  remained  a  newspaper  rooms. 


Newspaper  Advertising 
Its  Strategy  of  Victory 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  ADVENTURE  IN  ADVERTISING.  CaUtioUS  compromise  1 


World  War  I.  The  newspaper  ndvertisii^  stimulated  by  the  Bu-  institution  long  after  the  author-  The  book  has  resulted  from  1 
could  move  goods  in  any  town  Advertising  of  ANPA.  In  ^hip  was  forgotten:  Wood’s  survey  of  177  circulati 

better  than  magazines.  Yet,  news-  nairatiye,  with  cogent  statis-  j.  Since  newspaper  reading  is  managers  in  the  United  States  a 

paper  publishers  complained,  na-  ^  playwright  s  ^  daily  habit,  newspaper  advertis-  Canada, 

tional  advertisers,  with  the  class  ult^trative  incident,”  William  jng  reaches  each  day  virtually  all  ■ 

of  advertising  to  which  newspa-  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bu-  who  buy.  CUI-vans 

pers  could  point  with  pride,  were  years,  takes  you  to  2.  Newspaper  advertising  is  the  JUniOr  VxOOu  OlTlZenS 

“putting  too  much  of  it  into  mag-  .  ®  volume  of  “High  lifeblood  of  local  trade.  Touching  Chosen  in  Lincoln,  HL 


ititution  long  after  the  author-  The  book  has  resulted  from  Mr. 
p  was  forgotten:  Wood’s  survey  of  177  circulation 

1.  Since  newspaper  reading  is  managers  in  the  United  States  and 


Junior  Good  Citizens 


azines — at  higher  rates,”  William  Advertising. 

Thomson  reports  in  this  book.  early  Bur^u  prom 


Newspaper  mirtgc  m  lyu  m/oo  innon  - -  —  - V  joiia  I'^ugciii  aic  tu-uuuiisiicM,  u 

brought  in  $50-million,  but  much  obtained  from  retail  deilers  hv  locality,  sponsoring  the  Junior  Good 

of  it  included  types  of  patent  med-  Su^a"  mem^rs  S  ,1'  Newspaper  advertising  cuU  citizen  contest  with  the  coopera 

icine  “cures”  to  which  magazine  “c3?d"  wM  ^^ws^ap  -'  ^ 

advertised  produc.  Pho^raVa  rVan’S^aSi^ufe  ?.o  »ve,  . . . 


iAuyeniure  in  Auveriising.  all  consumer  sources  m  every  com-  Lincoln,  Ill.— The  Evening 

^  munpy.  gives  the  national  ad-  Courier,  of  which  Allyne  and 
nnT  wL  30  000  same  Opportunity  for  co-publishen,  fa 


cule.”  Magazines  areued  “Read-  tion.  Manutacturers  use  11  to  cover 

ers  who  can  buy  you?  goiids  read  r  newspa-  markets  where  it  is  profitable  to 

our  maeazine  ”  Nf-wcn.irvrc  rf-  Bureau  organ-  jq  business. 


bmted^®^r  ’busin«rT‘^iLr‘  °4.  “Retailers  are  willing  to  sell  didate,  the  members  of  the  semor 

across \  re  ailS  counter’’  Few  ‘Inteynational  Newspaper  Window  products  advertised  direct  to  their  class  choking  outstanding  boy. 
ai.iobs  a  rciaiicrs  counier.  t-ew  D,spiay  Week.”  and  girls  from  their  ranks.  In 


III.  ividliuidviui^ia  JI  lu  vi/vv-*  J, _ ,  -  ,  t.:„u 

,  .  ,  -t  Each  of  the  nine  high  schools 

irkets  where  it  is  profitable  to  .  ,  1  . 

business  Log®"  County  selects  a  can 

4.  Retailers  are  willing  to  sell  didate,  the  members  of  the  senior 


facts  had  reached  the  battle¬ 
ground.  It  was  trench  warfare 


Display  Week.” 

That  was  in  1914.  The  Week- 


own  customers 


Newspaper  advertising  en-  there  are  40  nominees  for  tbe 


with  mortars  belching  generali  ies  e^'^Paratively  new  then,  had  ^bles  manufacturers  to  tell  where  premier  honors. 

'ru^w>  *u«  XT. —  v _ 1. _ _ _  •  not  run  the  gamut  of  readers’  pa-  their  products  may  be  bought.  Each  Candida 


tion^of  the  American  Newsnaoer  Thomson  ob-  f,  Newspaper  advertising  can  write  a  sketch  covering  his  or  her 

Publishers’  Association  in  *19^3  he  started  or  stopped  overnight,  in-school  and  out-school  activities, 

came  three  nationally  known  news-  trade  infection  ”  It  had  can  be  prepared  between  days  to  These,  with  pictures,  are  run  in 

_  1 _ : _  _  ^he  violence  of  an  epidemic.  A  m,.pt  cuHrl^-n  dcvelonments.  and  to  th,^  columns  of  the  Courier 


not  run  the  gamut  of  readers  pa¬ 
tience.  By  1922,  Mr.  Thomson  ob- 


candidate  is  called  on  to 


paper  business  leaders  Thev  violen^  of  an  epidemic.  A  sudden  developmen 

an  institutional  canopy  under  >‘n»nr  Newspaper  adver 

which  their  three  cooperative  or-  ’ '  ; j  j  1  •  ables  manufacturers  to 

ganizations  could  factually  yet  ini-  n  j  vertising  results  an 

aginatively  promote  the  then  out-  n^T^<  '  market  they  enter.  Early  in  the  five-day  Fair,  th« 

promoted  newspaper  advertising.  l^^cft  here  on  Backers  Bar  g.  Newspaper  advertising  costs  youths  in  their  Sunday  best,  arc 

They  needed  an  umbrella  to  pro-  ^oap  Day  and  motored  down—  any  other  kind.  presented  in  prevue  from  the  Fair 

tect  them  from  ardor-dampening  *  *  *  .  stage.  Then  on  the  final  night  of 

doubts,  fears,  and  suspicions  the  •  ,  ;  d'u  Total  advertising  expenditures  the  Fair,  an  emcee  opens  two  en- 

highly  individualized  business  of  '  in  all  media  have  gained  since  velopes  which  reveal  the  Junior 

newspapering  nourished  about  •  rl^nr  1  ch  n  newspapers  sold  $50  million  worth  Good  Citizen  boy  and  Junior 

I  “mutual  entetpri*,."  nL/fe™7K«,“rDSroV  KivSu"  »'  ™  °“x'  8"'  '"P  "" 

These  men  were  Hopewell  L.  n’eek  when  I  fml  visiled  Louise;  *’¥11,  5“'''“  “  8°''*  'li 


I  told  you  I  was  planning  vertising  results  and  costs  in  every  dance  or  party. 


meet  sudden  developments,  and  to  the  columns  of  the  Courier, 
obtain  immediate  results.  Shortly  before  the  annual  Fair  in 


7.  Newspaper  advertising  en-  August,  the  cream  of  the  crop 
ables  manufacturers  to  check  ad-  youths  are  feted  at  a  dinner, 


Rogers,  business  manager  of  the  ,7  rained'  “foreign  advertising.  The  story  pj^y  -j-q  g^ch  of  the  runners-up 

S'ai“S'’Nuwsp”p'=“‘‘  LSufs'  "^r  T"'  ^tly”' l"Prea«d  Lr”"”"*  ’  ^ 

Wi“y  LE’^auagur  0?  !^=  7n  Zle  oZ  sSf  a7d  d“l"Z  For  .he  linal  nigh.  p,e«n...i<. 

New  York  Times  and  president  the  country  club  on  Canned  Peach  ^'Hn?allv^?fcounted  ^n**this“'^book  automobile  dealers  cooperate  bV 
of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Associa-  Oay  and  a  pretty  little  dance  on  cif  newsMoer  furnishing  convertibles  for  whirl 

,  tion,  and  Jason  Rogers,  publisher  ffjg  evening  of  Preserved  Pear  j  r>f  th,*  tan  *ug  the  nominees  to  their  plncc 

of  the  New  York  Globe  and  lead-  Day.  A  charming  man  gave  us  all  liftoJl  ^  of  honor  before  the  grandstand 

or  of  ITnitrnH  Npu/snarvre  Thpfr  _  L  .-i _  *  an.  p  eStlY  Of  lecent  hlStOfy.  .  _ _ „ _ 


phy.  To  each  of  the  runners-up 
is  presented  a  trophy  in  minia 
ture. 

For  the  final  night  presentation 


er  of  United  Newspapers. 


a  luncheon  on  Apricot  Day.  So 


aim  was  a  nationwide  Bureau  of  you  ggg  /  had  a  busy  Preserved 

Advertising.  Fruit  Week.  e*  j 

They  proposed  a  merger,  under  "It  was  sweet  of  you  to  ask  me  In  New  2-Year  Study 


Circulation  Factors 


A  theatre  owner  “sweetens”  things 
for  the  youths  by  presenting  30- 
day  movie  passes. 


the  canopy  of  ANPA,  to  “bring  to  spend  Potato  Week  with  you  , newspaper  OIROTJLATION  MAN-  Anniversarv  Plan 

more  and  better  national  advertis-  I  have  a  dressmaker  for  Cereal  AjGEMBNT — a  PROFESSION.  By  y 

ing  into  the  newspaper,”  to  fix  in  Week  but  she  ought  to  be  through  ^naid  J.  Wood.  Oaldand,  Calif.:  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Plans  for 

the  minds  of  general  advertisers  by  Puffed  Rice  Night.  Mind  if  /  Bureau.  4  J25th  anniversary  issue  of 

the  understanding  that  the  news-  give  you  my  answer  by,  say.  Rolled  Post-Standard  in  September  we 

paper  was  “the  lifeblood  of  local  Oats  Day?  Just  think,  I  haven’t  The  biggest  change  in  news-  discussed  when  correspondents  ana 
trade,”  and  that  the  newspaper  laid  eyes  on  you  since  the  Brown’s  paper  circulation,  we  read  in  this  suburban  advertising  represents 

user  could  “sell  his  wares  where  dance  last  Patronize-Your-Local-  book,  has  been  the  switch  from  tatives  attended  a  conference,  tt 

local  buying  habits  favored  him,”  Po'dtryman-Month.  selling  newspapers  through  con-  ception  and  dinner  May  5  witn 


NEWSPAPER  OIROTJLATION  MAN- 
AiGEMBNT — A  PROFESSION.  By 
Donald  J.  Wood.  Oakland,  Calif.: 
Newspaper  Research  Bureau.  104 
pp.  ^.50. 


by-passing  unpromising  areas. 


book,  has  been  the  switch  from  tatives  attended  a  conference,  re¬ 
selling  newspapers  through  con-  ception  and  dinner  May  5  witn 
tests  and  premiums  to  selling  Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher. 
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to  your  accounting  problems 


want  them.  Net  result... a  smooth-flowing,  well- 
integrated  accounting  program. 

Talk  with  an  IBM  salesman.  See  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  machines  that  will  give  you  these 
results.  It  could  well  be  a  long  step  toward 
holding  down  your  operating  costs. 


By  mechanizing  with  IBM  Accounting  Machines, 
many  publishers  have  simplified  their  accounting 
procedures  and  brought  their  business  operations 
into  sharp  focus.  This,  in  turn,  has  given  them 
close  financial  control. 

Here  is  how  you  can  obtain  the  same  results: 
Record  your  basic  business  data  in  IBM  cards. 
Process  these  cards  through  IBM  machines.  These 
machines  will  perform  your  entire  Advertising 
Accounts  Receivable,  Circulation,  Payroll,  and 
General  Ledger  Accounting  operations— any  of 
them  or  all  of  them.  And  from  these  same  cards, 
additional  reports  and  records  needed  for  better 
administration  can  be  prepared  whenever  you 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
55H)  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Why  American  Industry  tellj 


THE 


GLENN  T.'ajsXIN  COMRUs'Y 

BALTIMORE  3,  MARYLAND 

20  April  19^3 


Mr.  B.  L.  Chapman 
editor  and  PUBLISHER  ^ 

1700  Times  Tower  Building 
Hew  York  City,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Chapman; 

We  have  found  that  a  sP^«2^?®Estat?^is't?advertise 

important  Our  advertisements  in  EDITOR 

STeDITOR  and  P^BI^SHER-  Ssponse  j^om  editors, 

On  occasions  in  the  ^^ation^'or'^P^tSent  facts 

about  a  EDI'^R  and  PUBLISHER  continue 

rb"”o  "’eSorts  to  cover  the  field. 

s^?5c«reiy  yo)*^ 


Editor  &  PubliA 
is  proud  of  the  i 
reptionally  lar| 
volume  of  Public  I 
iations  advertisiii 
is  honored  t«  r 
eeive.  BTot  alone! 
cause  the  advertbi 
are  tops  in  induti 
hut  hecause  tkti 
campaigns  add  n 
terially  to  theii 
pact  of  public  kiei 
edge—  lor  the  Pn 
vigorously  inflnew 
Puhlie  Opinion. 


“f7„ 

Deif 

Ike  Pdlic 

Deli 

tlie  j^reSi 


1 


L/ Joe  colles 


LJBtdug 


Editor 

Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  Yor!^ 
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story  in  Editor  &  Publisher 

^  g  One  of  fifty  advertite 


he  famous  names 
Moeiated  witli  all 
■hlic  Relations  ad- 
ertieinfS  add  pres- 
Ige  to  our  pages, 
k'ell  written,  beantl- 
lUy  Illustrated  and 
I  large  space,  they 

fstet  materially  In 
rreetlng  nnjustl- 
4  public  reaction. 
IHor&  Publisher  Is 
le  If^lcal  medium 
ir  such  messages. 


^Jlvertiiemen  td 

Produced 
\lic  Qud 


ii  Iwm 


eiponie 
om  ^diiord 


One  of  fifty  advertisements  in  a 
five-year  campaign  in  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


'ublisher 


AIR  MEMO 


Facts  on  th«  Air  Ag« 

by  Th«  Glmn  L  Martin  Company,  BaHimora  3,  Maryland 


lew  Yortl.Y.  .  T elephone  BRysnl'  9*3052 


Nmr  Sktos  fsr  a  lioptan.  ...  A  radically 
new  flying  boat  hull  bottom,  affixed  to  the 
wing  and  hull  crown  of  a  World  War  II 
vintage  seaplane,  it  being  tested  by  Mar* 
tin.  Designed  at  research  model  M-270, 
the  Navy  plane’s  long,  slender  hull  em¬ 
bodies  in  full-scale  the  results  of  years  of 
extensive  towing  tank  and  wind  tunnel 
tests.  For  years,  flying  boat  engineers  have 
looked  toward  longer,  slimmer  hulls  to 
provide  superior  aerodynamic  perform¬ 
ance  while  retaining  or  improving  the  out¬ 
standing  hydrodynamic  characteristics  of 
modern  seaplanes  like  the  tub-hunting 
Maran  P5M-1  Marlin.  Now,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  jet  power  makes  more  efficient 
hulls  even  more  necessary. 


nuMut  fowsr  ...  An  electro-mechanical 
muscle  designed  to  move  control  surfaces 
on  tuMrsonic  and  other  high-speed  planes 
it  no  larger  than  a  man's  fist,  weighs  about 
a  pound.  Yet,  according  to  its  manufac¬ 
turer,  it  can  take  an  electrical  impulse 
"barely  strong  enough  to  tickle  a  mos¬ 
quito"  and  turn  it  into  enough  power  to 
move  a  ttrectcarl 


gnwurwyi  ...  At  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force's  request,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  is  testing  rubberized  paving  for  run¬ 
ways;  not  to  make  landings  smoother,  but 
to  determine  its  resistance  to  jet  fuel. 
Certain  types  of  runway  paving  now  in 
use  disintegrate  when  jet  fuel  is  spilled 
on  them. 


TowIm  r«nk  7«sts  preceded  construction  of 
the  Martin  M’270  test  seaplane  hull  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Here,  a  model  of  the  M-270 
begins  a  test  run  in  the  towing  tank  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Lines  on 
the  model  coincide  with  lines  painted  on 
the  full-scale  hull  at  same  relative  distance 
to  prove  out  towing  tank  findings  and, 
incidentally,  prove  this  method  of  testing. 


The  delicately  instrumented  model  is 
towed  down  the  tank’s  100-yard  length 
from  a  fixture  mounted  on  a  monorail.  All 
landing  and  take-off  speeds  can  be  simu¬ 
lated.  A  wave-making  machine  reproduce 
different  types  of  seas.  And  the  hull  is 
photographed  above  and  below  the  water- 
line  during  the  run  by  a  series  of  cameras 
and  mirrors  while  performance  data  is 
electronically  recorded. 

Unfcfi . . .  U.  S.  aircraft  manufacturers 
have  built  »proximately  450,000  air¬ 
planes  since  Charles  Lindbergh  first  flew 
solo  nonstop  from  New  York  to  Paris  25 
^ars  ago . .  •  The  first  U.  S.  jets  to  fight  in 
Korea  habitually  took  off  carrying  loads 
equal  to  the  weight  of  two  average  auto¬ 
mobiles  slung  under  their  slender  wings .  • . 
A  U.S.A.F.  ^mbardment  division  of  two 
medium  jet  bomber  wings  corresponds  to 
an  industry  of  4,000  employees  and  a  net 
worth  of  $120,000,000. 


KeeplM  Up-Te-Oole  is  extremely  important 
in  producing  any  military  aircraft  if  it  is 
to  be  an  effective  weapon.  In  the  case  of 
the  B-57A  Canberra  night  intruder  being 
built  by  Martin,  especially  close  liaison  is 
maintained  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  to 
keep  up  with  new  tactical  developments  as 
they  unfold  in  Korea.  With  Air  Force 
guidance,  and  without  slowing  production 
progress,  Martin  keeps  the  B-57A  abreast 
of  needs  indicated  by  actual  combat  ex¬ 
perience.  When  this  first  jet  night  intruder 
goes  into  action,  it  will  be  a  completely 
modern  weapon  and  insurance  against  the 
enemy  moving,  resting,  or  rallying  safely 
under  cover  of  darkness  or  weather. 


•oNOf  Tbwi  tow  Carrots  . . .  The  U.  S.  A.  F. 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  has  developed 
a  new  type  of  glasses  which  should  prove  a 
big  assist  for  recalled  pilots  of  Wovld  War 
II  vintage,  whose  night-flying  vision  isn’t 
quite  as  sharp  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Cor¬ 
rective  lenses  in  sunglass  frames  are  coated 
with  magnesium  fluoride,  which  cuts  re¬ 
flection  in  half. 

^  AIRCRAFT 
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NEWSPAmt  LAW 


No  Law  Requires  "®P«^ 

II  <:  Cnart  Dsnis^  Plea  Notice  of  Meeting 

W/«  kJ»  •*  M  ••WM  Frankfort,  Ky. — ^The  Attorney  lisher,  who  is  also  a  state  senator, 

^  V  •  W\  W  *  General’s  office  has  advised  Mrs.  has  started  a  move  to  end  Ohio’s 

fjM  ^  ^  Martha  Comer,  editor  of  the  40-year-old  law  requiring  state  cen- 

V^»  •  ^  *»  *  Maysville  Independent,  that  it  sorship  of  movies. 

cannot  find  any  state  law  which  He  is  George  A.  Mosher  of  Ob- 
By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray  requires  a  municipal  governing  erlin,  a  Republican,  whose  new^ 

.  1-.U  uw  _  inform  the  press  of  its  paper  is  the  Oberlin  News-Trib- 

A  JUDGMENT  against  the  Pitts-  complaint,  however,  has  been  re-  rneeting  time  or  place.  une. 

burgh  (Pa.)  Courier  for  $1,500  jected  in  New  York  and  ignored  Comer  raised  the  question  His  bill,  a  simple,  two-sentence 

recovered  in  a  libel  action  in  in  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island  the  City  Commission  of  one  to  repeal  the  statute,  was  re- 

which  the  Federal  Court  denied  South  Carolina,  Nebraska  and  Maysville  conducted  a  special  ported  out  favorably  by  the  Sen- 

the  publisher’s  claim  of  privilege,  other  states  have  followed  the  rneeting  without  giving  notice  of  ate’s  education  committee  last 

was  recently  affirmed  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  New  York  j(  jq  newspaper.  Coverage  week. 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Court  of  Appeals  in  an  action  of  said,  had  to  be  made  The  editor’s  challenge  to  the 

In  the  Washington,  D.  C.  edi-  against  the  New  York  Post.  from  second-hand  and  perhaps  a  law,  enacted  in  1913  and  upheld 


On  Affidavit  to  Police 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Mrs.  Comer  raised  the  question  His  bill,  a  simple,  two-sentence 
after  the  City  Commission  of  one  to  repeal  the  statute,  was  re¬ 


in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  edi-  against  the  New  York  Post.  from  second-hand  and  perhaps  z 

tion  of  the  Courier  on  June  4,  All  Proceedings  Covered  biased  source. 

1949  appeared,  “Claims  Cop  successfully  main-  — — — 

look  $1,225.  According  to  Miss  t^jned  that  the  bringing  of  the  ac-  GoV©rnOr  Calls 
Roxie  A.  Henry,  she  saw  detec-  fjgj,  jjig  filing  of  the  com- 

tive  sergeant  take  $1  225  from  her  in  jtjgif  a  judicial  pro-  Upen  Meetings 

clothes  closet  at  the  9th  Street  ceeding  and  that  such  an  article  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  After  meet- 
address.”  ^as  consequently  a  fair  and  true  '"8  with  a  ^oup  of  newsmen  here 

The  source  of  the  article  was  report  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  Edwin  L.  Mechem  a^eei 

an  oral  statement  made  by  Roxie  ,  decision  sustainine  this  statement  of  principle 

Henrv  to  the  United  States  At-  .  I"  ^  uecision  su^aining  inis  regard  to  freedom  of  informa 

Henry  to  ine  united  Mates  At-  defense  of  privilege  the  Court  of 

torney,  later  reduced  to  an  affi-  ^  ,3  ^^i^.  ''O"-  jj  „ 

davit  and  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  „  j-  •  1  j-  •  vi  u  '  a  stmement  requests  an  siai 


biased  source.  recently  by  the  Ohio  Supreme 

-  Court,  is  based  mainly  on  a  1952 

Governor  Calls  Suprerne  Court  of 

_  _  «*  .•  United  States  which  said,  in 

For  Open  Meetings  part; 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — After  meet-  “Expression  by  means  of  motion 
ing  with  a  group  of  newsmen  here,  pictures  is  included  within  tlie 
Gov.  Edwin  L.  Mechem  agreed  free  speech  and  free  press  guar- 
to  issue  a  statement  of  principles  anty  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth 


in  regard  to  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 


Amendments.” 


furnished  the  Courier  by  the  at-  ^  proceedings  in  New  boards  departments  or  agencies  ‘ 

torney  for  Miss  Henrv  York  include  in  the  mam  all  the  to  conduct  all  public  business  in  rOr  LlOel  Froposed 

The  defense  was  that  the  ar-  Proceedings  in  the  action.  We  open  meetings,  except  as  other-  OTTAW'A-Penalties  for  defama- 
ticle  was  privileged— a  report  of  disregard  the  over-  wise  provided.  It  recognizes  the  j^ry  libel  under  the  criminal  code 

judicial  proceedings,  the  Charges  whelming  weight  of  authority  need  for  closed  sessions  when  stiffened  in  code  amend- 

made  by  Roxie  Henry  to  the  elsewhere  and  start  with  a  rule  rights  or  reputation  of  individuals  recommended  by  the  House 

United  States  Attorney  ^^w  consistent  with  practical  are  under  discussion,  but  it  calls  Commons  criminal  law  com- 

WIIILVAI  wJiaivs  _ _ „  cPcci^nQ  nn  anv 


statement  requests  all  state  w  Cohere  Penallv 
deoartments  or  acencies  lijevtjre  renaiiy 


True  or  Privileged  ^ 

“One  who  repeats  another’s  Under  Indictment' 

story  is  legally  responsible  unless  n  ■  t?  n  t»_  x 
the  story  is  true  or  the  repetition  Requires  Full  Proof 


are  unoer  aiscussion,  oui  11  cans  Commons  criminal  law  com- 
for  public  sessions  on  any  subse- 


quent  hearings,  trials,  charges  or 
discharges,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Newsmen  attending  the  meet- 


The  maximum  prison  term 
would  be  increased  to  five  yean 
from  the  present  two,  and  the 


privileged,”  said  the  apellate  The  defense  of  justificafion  set  jpg  ^^^e  Tony  Hillerman,  United  ceiling  would  be  lifted  altogether 

court.  ‘The  publisher  did  not  “P  ^y  Press;  John  Curtis  and  Lief  Eric-  present  top  fine  is 

plead  or  attempt  to  prove  that  Telegram  and  Sun  m  a  li-  ^on.  Associated  Press;  Bob  Brown,  5400. 

there  was  a  particle  of  truth  to  action  brought  by  a  city  em-  Albuquerque  Journal;  Orville  The  maximum  penalties  apply 
Roxie  Henry’s  charge  P'°y^  publication  of  the  Priestley,  •  Las  Cruces  Sun-News;  where  dafamatory  libel — publica- 

,  ®  ■  statement  that  he  was  “now  under  and  Richard  W.  Everett,  New  tion  of  material  without  justifica- 

The  public  needs  to  know  ipdictment,”  was  stricken  out  by  Mexican.  tion  that  injures  the  reputation  of 


what  goes  on  in  court  but  does  the  State  Supreme  Court  a  few 
not  need  to  know  that  A  slandered  vveeks  ago. 


or  libeled  B  outside  of  court.  .  .  . 
Few  if  any  courts  would  extend 


“This  defense,”  said  the  court, 
“is  based  on  the  newspaper’s 


3  Journalists  Are 
Cleared  in  Pakistan 


tion  that  injures  the  reputation  of 
a  person — is  committed  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  knows  the  statements  to 
be  false. 

Where  knowledge  of  falsity  is 


t  e  privilege  so  far  as  to  cover  claim  that  it  should  be  permitted  Karachi,  Pakistan — Three  jour-  not  involved,  punishment  is 
reports  of  charges  made,  without  jq  sfio^-  that  if  the  subject  of  this  nalists  were  cleared  of  sedition  lighter. 

results,  to  a  policeman  or  a  pro^-  article  is  not  indicted,  he  should  and  fomenting  class  hatred.  The  amendments  do  not  involve 

cutor.  If  a  man  has  not  the  have  been.  The  failure  in  the  charges  based  on  a  cartoon  and  civil  suits  on  libel, 

right  to  go  around  to  tell  of  newspaper’s  argument  is  that  the  articles  published  in  the  Evening  ■ 

charges  made  by  one  against  an-  facts  which  they  alleged  did  not  Times.  Defendants  were  Z.  A.  _  .  . 

other,  much  less  should  the  news-  t^nd  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Suleri,  editor;  Khurshid  Alam,  LlDel  C^ase  Deposition 

paper  have  the^  right  to  spread  it  defamatory  article.  They  did  not  former  publisher;  and  N.  M.  Kut-  Jg  Sealed  bv  Court 

broadcast  and  in  enduring  form.”  ^ven  remotely  suggest  that  the  pal,  cartoonist.  Federal  Judee  John  W  Clancy 

In  a  previous  appeal  this  same  subiect  of  the  article  had  ever  The  men  were  arrested  last  De-  ,  ^^‘teral  Judge  Jonn  w.  uiancy 

court  had  ruled  that  “the  qualified  been  indicted.  Many  of  them  re-  cember  and  were  in  jail  83  days  °[/^,be  $4^000  OOO^libel'^uit 
privilege  to  publish  reports  of  ju-  the  derelictions  of  fellow  before  being  released  on  bail.  The  ^  1' ^ 

dicial  proceedings  does  not  arise  members  of  the  Fire  Department  prosecution  complained  of  three  brought  by  Neiman-M arcus  ^ 

until  there  has  been  official  action  ^vith  resnect  to  fuel  oil  nermits  editorials  and  a  cartoon  showing  uallas  and  ot  its  empioyn 
by  the  magistrate  or  court  in  bm  it  Ts  'not  Pakistan  in  flames.  against  Jack  Lait  and  ^ 


question.  ^f  {fie  item  was  in  any  way  "  y""  “  ^  sealed 

“The  basis  of  the  privilege,  ac-  connected  with  such  wrong  do-  Press  Code  FaVOied  ...  j 

cording  to  the  majority  rule  is  ing.”  Buffalo-A  ioint  effort  to  de-  .  “W 

the  n^d  of  the  public  to  know  As  an  authority  for  this  ruling  velop  a  code  of  press  cooperation  J"  A^^ Confident iaU’^'^  J^dK 

what  anH  thl»ripfr»rp  /-ruirt  fr,  on  IfiSO  e _ .1- -  c _ -  tJ .  O.  A.  UOnUdential.  J  UUgC 


B  mer  are  to  be  recorded  in  pri- 

^  1  vate  and  sealed. 

ress  Code  Favored  ,ui.  i,  based  on  alleged 

Buffalo-A  b»nt  effort  to  de-  ubei  the  Lait-Mortimer  book. 


the  n^d  of  the  public  to  know  As  an  authority  for  this  ruling  velop  a  code  of  press  cooperation  ..'.f  J"  *  Judee 

what  Its  courts  do,  and  therefore  the  court  referred  to  an  1850  de-  for  the  Medical  Society  of  the 

it  IS  said  that  there  is  no  justifica-  cision  that.  State  of  New  York  was  recom-  "  S 

tion  for  the  report  of  a  mere  fil-  “The  justification  must  be  as  mended  this  week  in  a  resolution  ^  the  plaintiffs  arg 

ing  of  papers  or  charges  and  that  broad  as  the  charge;  if  the  de-  adopted  by  the  society’s  House  of  '"^t  tne  possiDle  nKntion  ^ 
the  privilege  arises  only  when  they  fendant  fails  in  an  attempt  to  Delegates.  names  of  persons  in  the 

are  actually  brought  to  the  atte'n-  prove  it  true  he  is  entitled  to  no  The  society's  resolution  urged  might  tend  to  endanger  nci^ 

tion  of  a  judicial  officer  and  some  benefit  from  the  evidence  which  the  code  be  established  “in  coop-  •'cputation,  if  used  by  the  press, 
action  or  hearing  is  had  thereon.”  may  have  tended  in  that  direction,  eration  and  consultation  with  the  Attorneys  for  the  authors  said 
This  limitation  on  the  privilege  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  half-  authorized  branches  of  dissemina-  they  would  challenge  the  validity 
of  reporting  the  contents  of  a  way  justification.”  tion  of  public  information.”  of  the  exclusion  order. 
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mate  news  story  be  brought  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  editor’s  desk.  He 
preferred  to  have  a  “stinker”  come 
in  via  the  advertising  department 
or  the  publisher’s  office.  That,  he 
inferred,  lets  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  maintain  its  clean  -  handed 
dignity. 

Mr.  Jones  expressed  the  belief 
there  wasn’t  as  much  difference 
between  the  two  breeds  of  cats 
as  represented  from  the  preceding 
comments.  He  cited  as  his  spe¬ 
cial  gripes  the  breaking  of  re¬ 
lease  agreements,  and  the  failure 
to  give  proper  credit  to  PR  agen¬ 
cies  or  their  clients. 

Queries  to  speakers  from  the 
floor  elicited  the  comment  that 
full  texts  of  speeches  are  usually 
desirable,  that  phone  queries  to 
the  city  desk  are  always  welcome 
as  a  story  tip-off  service,  and  that 
a  brief  memo  to  the  editor  may 
prove  more  effective  at  times  than 
a  lengthy  release. 


City  Eds  Swap 
Gripes,  Praise 
With  PR  Men 

Chicago  —  They  didn’t  exactly 
kiss  and  make  up,  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  among  staff  newspaper  and 
magazine  editors  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  was  that  they  had 
achieved  better  understanding  of 
problems  after  a  lively,  two-hour 
discussion  here  recently  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Headline  Club, 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Speaking  for  the  editors  were 
Carroll  Arimond,  city  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Chicago,  and  Maurice  Fischer,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  On  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  team  were  Morris  Rotman, 
president  of  Harshe-Rotman,  Inc., 
and  Paul  Jones,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

Names  ‘Annoying  Characters' 

Mr.  Arimond  accepted  most 
public  relations  men  as  “okay 
guys”  but  declared  he  also  had 
run  into  some  “annoying  charac¬ 
ters”  such  as  the  one  who  gives 
the  editor  an  incomplete  release 
and  then  vanishes,  the  one  who 
fails  to  adequately  identify  >  the 
organization  he  represents  in  his 
copy,  and  the  one  who  builds  up 
his  story  beyond  its  news  value 
with  advance  whoopla. 

“Then  there  is  the  pest  who 
wants  to  know  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  whether  the  big  event  he  is 
publicizing  will  be  staffed,  or 
what  newspapers  are  going  to  use 
the  story  so  he  can  notify  his 
clipping  bureau,”  Mr.  Arimond 
said.  “How  do  we  know  whether 
we  will  have  a  staffer  available, 
or  what  papers  may  use  his  gemT’ 

Advocates  Unbending 
Mr.  Rotman  said  his  agency  had 
enjoyed  cordial  relations  with  the 
press,  but  asserted  that  complete 
understanding  would  be  achieved 
if  newspapermen  would  unbend  a 
bit  in  their  traditional  aloofness 
when  dealing  with  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative. 

“The  biggest  problem  in  our 
business  is  the  tenderKy  of  news 
editors  to  lump  all  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  in  one  category,”  he 
said.  “We  can  be  of  real  help 
to  a  news  desk  if  it  will  just  give 
us  a  fair  hearing.” 

Mr.  Fischer  accepted  the  PR 
profession  as  a  helpful  and  valu¬ 
able  adjunct  to  the  news  gather¬ 
ing  business,  declaring  that  he  re¬ 
garded  its  representatives  as  ex- 
officio  beat  men. 

Offer  Advice  on  “Stinkers’ 

“But  as  such.”  he  added,  “the 
PR  man  must  accept  the  fact  that 
^  is  competing  with  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  employe  for  space.  We 
^^pect  from  him  such  essential 
qualities  as  availability,  responsi¬ 
bility  and  reliability.” 

He  recommended  that  a  legiti- 
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The  panel  discussion  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  two-part  series  on 
publicity  problems  that  appeared 
in  the  April  11  and  18  issues  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  George  A. 
Brandenburg,  Midwest  editor  of 
E&P,  was  moderator. 

Sixteen  Chicago  area  newsmen 
were  initiated  into  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  They  are  Thomas  P.  Cole¬ 
man,  James  J.  Dailey,  William  G. 
Ferris,  Robert  R.  Goldenstein  and 
Paul  R.  Lane  of  the  Associated 
Press;  A.  T.  Burch,  Cloyce  Ham¬ 
ilton,  John  Johnston  and  Fred 
Panwitt  of  the  Chicago  Daily- 
News;  Edwin  Fitzhugh,  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate;  Jacob  M.  Bas¬ 
kin.  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.; 
Jack  F,  Angell,  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.;  John  Lane,  Tide 
magazine;  Manuel  Hinojosa- 
Flores,  Revista  Rotaria;  Oscar 
Lundy,  Chicago  Market  Daily; 
Daniel  Mowat,  Peoples  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Co. 


Pophoxn  Receives 
‘Green  Eyeshade' 

Atlanta  —  John  N.  Popham, 
Ill,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  South¬ 
ern  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  since  1947,  received 
the  Green  Eyeshade  Award-1953 
“for  distinguished  service  to  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  South,”  from  Atlan¬ 
ta  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  gave  Mr.  Pop- 
ham  a  green  eyeshade,  symbol¬ 
izing  old-fashioned  journalistic  in¬ 
tegrity,  a  citation,  and  a  cash 
award  of  $100,  donated  by  Liller, 
Neal,  &  Battle,  advertising  agency. 

Honorable  mention  went  to  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Bates,  formerly  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Bureau,  United  Press,  now 
with  U.P.’s  Washington  Bureau; 
Edwin  T.  Methvin,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Eastman  (Ga.) 
Times-Journal.  and  Celestine  Sib¬ 
ley,  Constitution  columnist. 
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Isaacs  Tells  4  Points 
For  Todays  Challenge 


Minneapolis  —  To  meet  the 
ciiallenge  of  the  50’s,  newspapers 
must  meet  four  major  demands  on 
the  part  of  readers  and  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Norman  Isaacs,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
declared  at  the  Upper  Midwest 
news  executives’  conference,  May 
ft-9,  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  school  of  journalism. 

“The  millstone  of  newspapering 
today  is  the  old-fashioned  editor 
and  publisher,”  Mr.  Isaacs  said. 
“They’ve  resisted  every  change  in 
newspaper  technique — as  well  as 
changes  in  industrial  techniques.” 

Conceding  that  newspaper  op¬ 
erators  have  their  problems  in 
meeting  costs,  the  speaker  posed 
the  question  whether  any  really 
well-managed  newspapers  are 
among  those  that  have  failed  in 
past  decades. 

Why  Papers  Go  Out 

“I  have  thought  about  this  a 
good  deal  and  it  seems  to  me,” 
Mr.  Isaacs  said,  “that  all  of  the 
newspapers  which  have  failed,  or 
sold  out,  or  which  have  merged, 
have  been  victims  either  of  bad 
business  management,  short¬ 
sighted  news  and  editorial  policies, 
cr  plain,  ordinary  backwardness 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished.” 

Mr.  Isaacs  was  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times 
when  it  was  sold  two  years  ago. 

One  of  the  first  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  newspapers  is  “in  cleaning  up 
our  moral  concepts  of  right  and 
wrong,”  he  declared.  “Let  us  get 
our  houses  in  ethical  order.  A 
great  many  editors  have  written 
reams  about  the  mink  coat  set. 
Are  they  not  perhaps  blinding 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  their 
newspapers  are  in  the  squirrel 
coat  class?” 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Isaacs 
attacked  the  practice  of  some 
newspapermen  in  accepting  gifts 
from  news  sources,  or  taking  part- 
time  publicity  jobs  from  news  cen¬ 
ters.  “Forms  of  bribery  still  are 
found  in  sports,  entertainment  and 
women’s  news,  and  to  some  extent 
in  political  news,”  he  added. 

Secondly,  he  urged  his  listeners 
to  “quit  acting  like  ostriches” 
about  television  and  radio.  He  ad¬ 
vised  newspaper  editors  to  be  adult 
about  this,  and  “cover  radio  and 
TV  for  what  they  are  worth,  for 
the  real  attention  readers  give 
them.” 

Profession,  Not  a  Game 

“Three,”  he  went  on,  “let’s  get 
down  to  the  job  of  treating  news- 
papering  as  a  profession  and  not 
as  a  game.  Let’s  start  not  only 
employing  people  as  professionals 
— let’s  start  giving  them  proper 
and  intelligent  training. 


“Four,  let's  quit  putting  out 
newspapers  for  an  age  that  is  dead 
and  gone.  Let's  give  the  reader 
what  he  needs — attractive  and  in¬ 
telligent  wrapups  for  his  busy 
moments — the  full  details  else¬ 
where  in  the  paper.  Let’s  give  his 
v/ife  some  intelligent  advice  about 
her  home,  her  table  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  her  clothes.  Let’s  start 
printing  pictures  that  mean  some¬ 
thing — not  just  pictures  to  break 
up  the  mass  of  type.” 

Gideon  Seymour,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
discussed  new  techniques  on  the 
editing  side,  and  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  floor,  replied 
that  “the  threat  of  McCarthy  to 
freedom  of  the  press  is  too  great 
to  be  ignored  by  the  press.”  He 
added:  “I  don’t  see  how  we  can 
do  other  than  fight  him  in  the 
senator’s  invasion  of  constitutional 
liberties.” 

Mr.  Seymour  forecast  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future  may  be  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  which  has  cut  down  to  a 
60-inch  newsprint  roll  with  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $400,000  a  year. 

Harold  Wilson,  of  the  school 
ot  journalism,  reported  that  other 
trends  in  newspaper  design  include 
elimination  of  decks  and  banks, 
more  white  space  around  heads, 
larger  body  type,  simplified  ty¬ 
pography  and  fewer  double¬ 
column  leads. 

On  the  writing  and  editing  side, 
Kenneth  Allen,  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune,  re¬ 
ported  trends  toward  better  pic¬ 
tures.  better  writing — especially  in 
sports,  more  interpretation  of  the 
news,  and  more  concentration  on 
the  local  angle. 

Ad  Revenue  in  Sight 

John  Lewis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  predicted  a  1961 
ad  revenue  “take”  of  $3,500,- 
000,000  if  the  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  34  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  revenue. 

Newspaper  reading  time  is  the 
least  affected  by  television,  re¬ 
ported  Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism. 

“The  news  executive  can  be 
measured  by  the  quality  of  the 
men  around  him,”  said  Gustaf  A. 
Nordin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  and  News  Tribune. 

“It  doesn’t  pay  to  underestimate 
the  abilities  of  news  personnel,” 
said  Mr.  Nordin.  “Keep  them  in¬ 
formed  of  major  moves — and  in¬ 
vite  their  ideas  and  opinions.” 

TTS  Cuts  Costs 

Opinion  on  the  benefits  of  the 
Teletypesetter  is  divided — but  gen¬ 
erally  favorable — reported  Jack 
Scudder,  editor  of  the  Little  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Transcript.  Elmer 


Olson,  managing  editor  of  the  Red 
IVinn  (Minn.)  Republican  Eagle, 
said  his  paper  saved  $1,200  in 
composing  room  costs  last  year 
with  TTS. 

Complaints  that  TTS  takes  the 
editing  job  out  of  the  wire  editor’s 
hands  were  answered  by  F.  J. 
Froeschle.  city  editor  of  the  Bis¬ 
marck  (N.  D.)  Tribune.  Antipa¬ 
thy  to  TTS  disappears,  he  said, 
when  the  wire  editor  understands 
that  the  editing  job  is  to  continue 
as  in  pre-TTS  days. 

“We  like  journalism  school 
graduates — and  we  want  more,” 
Franklin  Rogers,  managing  editor 
of  the  Mankota  (Minn.)  Free 
Press,  told  the  conference.  “But 
we  don't  like  university  graduates 
who  consider  our  paper  and  town 
only  as  training  ground  for 
‘higher  fields.’  ” 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of 
the  Minnesota  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  pointed  to  a  nationwide  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  journalism 
students — “at  a  time  when  the 
need  is  great.” 

Clarence  Burgeson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Austin  (Minn.) 
Daily  Herald,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1954  conference.  John 
D.  Paulson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  pre¬ 
sided  over  this  year's  meeting,  at¬ 
tended  by  67  executives  from 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota. 


Education  Writers 

continued  from  page  12 


police  reporter,  writing  a  story 
and  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may,  or  is  he  like  an  art 
critic  trying  to  improve  art?  The 
question  was  not  fully  answered, 
but  a  warning  was  sounded  that 
there  is  danger  in  trying  to  be¬ 
come  an  expert  and  stepping  out 
of  the  bounds  of  reportorial  ob¬ 
jectivity.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
reporters  have  the  responsibility 
of  translating  educational  double- 
talk. 

Mr.  Wical  was  moderator  of  a 
seminar  on  “Occupational  Haz¬ 
ards,”  in  which  the  major  ques¬ 
tion  discussed  was  whether  edu¬ 
cation  writers  should  be  subjective 
or  objective.  Careful  judgment 
should  be  employed  in  reporting 
defects  in  the  schools,  the  writers 
felt.  The  panel  members  expressed 
the  viewpoint  that  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  schools  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  education  is  uni¬ 
versal  on  the  part  of  education 
writers  and  that  while  it  may  be 
an  occupational  hazard  it  is  an 
unavoidable  one. 

Ho-Hum  Items 

Fred  G.  Eaton,  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal,  was  chairman 
of  a  seminar  on  “ho-hum”  items. 
It  was  suggested  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  could  mail  notices  to  par¬ 
ents  on  curriculum,  instead  of  ex¬ 
pecting  the  press  to  carry  dull 
material.  Dorothy  Blackman, 


Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press, 
reported  that  in  her  city  school 
groups  are  charged  $5  to  run  a 
picture  of  a  musical  program  or 
school  play  for  which  the  school 
is  charging  admission.  Many 
papers  no  longer  run  names  of 
all  high  school  graduates,  and  do 
not  cover  high  school  graduation 
speeches. 

.Ml  agreed  the  job  is  to  educate 
parents  and  teachers  as  to  what 
is  news  so  fewer  “ho-hum”  items 
and  more  ideas  for  good  school 
feature  material  are  sent  in. 

Open  Meetings 

George  Troy,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal,  chairman  of  the 
“Open  and  Above  Boards”  semi¬ 
nar,  cited  the  habits  of  his  city’s 
school  board — a  minimum  of 
public  meetings,  a  maximum  of 
secret  or  closed  sessions.  Others 
said  they  face  the  same  problem, 
boards  which  debate  and  decide 
in  secret  and  publicly  pass  on 
issues  as  routine  business  in  short 
public  meetings. 

Editorial  pressure  is  improving 
this  situation  but  not  wholly  al¬ 
leviating  it.  the  writers  reported. 
It  was  agreed  “power  of  the 
press”  is  a  slow  process.  Good 
reporting  means  finding  out  what 
is  going  to  happen  at  board  meet¬ 
ings  before  it  happens,  the  mem¬ 
bers  felt.  Off-the-record  comments 
were  termed  headaches. 

.\l  a  joint  dinner  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  and 
presidents  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tions  of  School  Administrators,  a 
“MEAT — the  Press”  panel  was 
conducted,  Mr.  Wical  moderator. 

The  two  groups  debated  several 
questions,  including  what  educa¬ 
tors  can  do  to  help  newspapers 
do  a  better  job  of  reporting,  why 
papers  send  untrained  reporters 
into  complex  educational  report¬ 
ing,  why  board  meetings  are 
sometimes  made  to  appear  con¬ 
troversial  when  they  were  not. 

The  closing  session  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  educational  TV.  It  was 
agreed  the  reporter’s  role  is  to 
give  the  public  the  true  picture 
of  costs  and  the  value  of  school 
television.  Fred  M.  Hechinger, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
presided,  pointed  out  commercial 
telecasters  and  critics  of  educa¬ 
tional  TV  have  presented  distorted 
figures  on  costs  and  also  on  the 
amount  of  time  commercial  sta¬ 
tions  give  to  authentic  educational 
programs. 

■ 

C.  J.  Patterson  Dies 

Cleveland — Charles  J.  Patter¬ 
son.  neighborhood  columnist  and 
feature  writer  on  the  Cleveland 
Press  since  1927,  died  April  28 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack  while 
watching  a  baseball  game  on  tele¬ 
vision  at  his  home.  He  was  51 
years  old;  father  of  six  children. 
For  many  years  he  was  Editor  & 
Pi’BLiSMER  correspondent  here. 
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Bribery  of  Press 
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press  agents  operate  at  great  high 
pressure.  Nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  press  —  tickets  for  the  best 
shows — long  distance  calls  to  get 
tickets — luncheons — dinners.  Any¬ 
thing,  gentlemen,  to  buy  friends. 

Letter  from  Hollywood 
In  my  files  is  a  letter  I  received 
’  one  day  from  a  Hollywood  press 
,  agent.  This  letter  informed  me 
that  on  such-and-such  a  date  one 
of  the  great  world-wide  press  as¬ 
sociations  would  carry  on  its 
wires  a  story  on  his — and  I  use 
!  his  own  word — client.  He  also 

'  said  there  would  be  a  picture  ac- 
I  companying  it.  Sure  enough,  on 
:  the  given  day,  on  A-wire  trunk 
wire  time  came  a  by-lined  story 
about  this  particular  client  who 
was  not  in  the  movies,  mind  you, 

I  but  who  was  appearing  in  some 
filmed  TV  shorts. 

The  point  of  the  story — and  the 
picture  transmitted  from  Holly¬ 
wood  on  expensive  circuits — was 
about  the  young  lady's  39-inch 
charms  by  which  she  hoped  to 
have  all  Hollywood  dickering 
madly  for  her  services.  I  called 
this  episode  to  the  attention  of 
the  news  service’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive.  Naturally  enough,  he  hit 


the  ceiling.  1  guess  there  has  been 
one  cleanup.  The  press  agents 
don't  write  anymore.  But  I  notice 
the  same  by-line  artist  still  hard 
at  work  and  you  cannot  blame 
me  if  I  wonder  to  myself  every 
day  about  how  much  of  the  ab¬ 
surd  build-up  which  comes  over 
the  wires  is  bought  and  paid  for? 

Loot  at  Women's  Desks 

In  women’s  news,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  pay  attention  to  your 
women's  desks  —  particularly  the 
two  weeks  before  Christmas.  The 
girls  themselves  use  the  perfect 
word  for  it:  Loot. 

I  think  I  own  the  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  for  writing  to  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  tell  them 
they  are  prejudicing  their  own 
cases  by  sending  this  stuff.  We 
don’t  want  it.  In  a  few  cases 
I  have  received  nice  letters,  say¬ 
ing  they  were  sorry,  that  they 
really  were  under  the  impression 
we  desired  it  this  way.  Most  of 
the  time,  though,  my  letters  ap¬ 
parently  have  wound  up  in  the 
wastebasket  for  the  loot  still  keeps 
coming.  In  the  larger  cities,  the 
woman’s  editor  or  fashion  editor 
who  has  any  journalistic  independ¬ 
ence  is  kept  busy  fending  off  the 
offers  of  $50  hats  and  other  ex¬ 
pensive  apparel.  The  reason  for 
the  offers  seems  to  me  crystal 
clear. 


In  politics  we  always  have  some 
petty  chiseling.  On  t'ne  larger 
scale.  1  think  political  writers  have 
learned  to  steer  clear  of  any  in¬ 
volvements.  But  there  are  many 
cases  on  the  lower  levels.  Take 
John  Doe,  covering  the  court¬ 
house.  He  rents.  He  has  a  wife 
and  three  kids.  At  $80  or  $90  or 
$100  a  week,  John  Doe  has  a 
tight  squeeze.  But  he’s  honest. 
Judge  Blabbermouth,  running  for 
re-election,  stops  John  and  says: 
“John,  I'm  having  a  tough  time 
getting  somebody  to  write  pub¬ 
licity  for  this  next  campaign  of 
mine.  Know  anybody  who’d  like 
to  handle  it.  Pays  $150  a  week.” 

John  says  no,  he’s  sorry,  he 
doesn’t  know.  The  judge  suggests 
he  think  about  it.  “Maybe  some¬ 
body’ll  come  to  mind,”  he  says. 
A  week  later,  or  ten  days  later, 
the  judge  brings  it  up  again. 
“John,”  he  says,  “I’ve  been  think¬ 
ing.  Why  don’t  you  take  that  job. 
No  obligation.  You’d  be  doing 
me  a  favor.  Why  should  I  have 
to  pay  some  press  agent?” 

John  Convinced 

“Gee,  Judge,”  says  John,  “1 
can't.”  “Oh,”  says  the  judge, 
“there’s  nothing  to  it.  I  have  to 
hire  somebody  to  write  a  few 
items  about  my  speeches  and 
things  like  that  for  the  papers  and 


for  the  radio  stations.  1  can't  do 
it.  You  could  do  it  swell.  I 
don’t  care  how  much  gets  in  print. 
Just  so  it’s  presented.” 

So  John,  persuaded,  takes  the 
job.  Six  weeks,  or  eight  weeks, 
at  $150  a  week  for  writing  puffs 
about  Judge  Blabbermouth.  Be¬ 
ing  an  honest  guy,  John  worries 
about  how  much  he  ought  to 
write.  After  all,  $150  is  a  lot  of 
money.  So  John  adds  another 
two  paragraphs,  maybe  three.  He 
wants  to  earn  that  $150,  not  just 
have  it  given  to  him. 

Many  Such  Instances 

But  who  now  owns  John  Doe? 
And  what  happens  six  or  eight 
months  or  a  year  later  when  John 
Doe  comes  up  to  the  situation 
where  he  has  a  story  involving 
Judge  Blabbermouth  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  office? 

A  hypothetical  situation?  No. 
1  have  known  of  many  such  in¬ 
stances.  1  have  known  of  one  re¬ 
cently  where  a  large  newspaper 
permitted  one  of  its  political  writ¬ 
ers  time  off  so  that  he  could  at¬ 
tend  a  national  political  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
most  notorious  political  machine 
bosses  in  the  country. 

I  think  this  whole  sorry  situa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  great  shames  of 
.\merican  journalism,  circa  the 
1950’s. 


PETERSBURG  TIMES 

;“IMK  MIST’’ SLIPPING  HAZARD 

loot  Plate  That  Pays  tor  Itsejf 


Ink  mist  creates  a  slipping  hazard  on  any  conventional 
pressroom  floor.  So,  when  the  St.  Petershurg  (Fla.)  Times 
recently  doubled  the  size  of  its  pressroom,  it  replaced 
old-fashioned,  unsatisfactory  flooring  with  non-skid 
ALGRIP  Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate.  "Completely 
satisfactory,”  the  Times  reports. 

Besides  non-slip  foot  safety,  one  of  the  best  things  about 
ALGRIP  is  its  ability  to  pay  for  itself  in  lowered  insurance 
rates.  Compensation  premiums,  geared  to  accident  rates, 
are  bound  to  shrink  when  slipping  accidents  decrease.  And 
that’s  inevitable  when  you  install  .ALGRIP.  Reason: 
ALGRIP's  unique  construction — with  tough,  abrasive 
"grinding-wheel”  grain  rolled  uniformly  into  steel  plate's 
upper  portion.  It’s  virtually  impossible  to  slip  on  ALGRIP; 
hundreds  of  tiny  safety  brakes  in  every  footstep  make  it 
anti-skid — even  on  steep  inclines! 

Get  your  savings  from  safety — starting  now.  Send  for  our 
EfByA  new  Booklet  AL-20  on  long-wearing,  breakage-and-flre- 
resistant  ALGRIP.  Ask  any  questioru  you  wish;  we'll  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 


RCCCNT  INSTALLATIONS— Horo  are  a  few  re¬ 
cent  installations:  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio  * 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Washington  •  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas  * 
Washington  Times  Herald,  Washington,  D.C.  Also 
many  others — nomes  furnished  upon  request. 

^  MagnifIcaHon  shows  even  distribution  of  abrasive 
grain. 


Over  125  Years  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making  Experience 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


Conthohockan,  Pa. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS:  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Floor  Plate  •  Plates  •  Sheets 


Strip  •  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades) 
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Order  Against  ITU 
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local  union  is  going  to  get  me  into 
trouble.  I  keep  trying  to  enforce 
the  law  for  the  Government,  and 
I  am  getting  mighty  tired  of  it. 

Mr.  Kearns:  Do  you  want  to 
take  the  Government  out  of  this 
bargaining,  then? 

Mr.  Randolph:  You  bet  your 
life,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Government  completely  out  of  it. 

Approval  of  Contracts 

Coming  around  to  the  matter  of 
“the  immemorial  custom”  in  the 
ITU  to  require  approval  of  con¬ 
tracts  by  the  international  office. 
Rep.  Wint  Smith  of  Kansas  re¬ 
marked  that  Mr.  Randolph  had 
been  making  a  great  point  about 
the  cumbersome  methods  of  the 
T-H  law,  and  yet  “that  local  out 
there  had  to  go  to  your  head¬ 
quarters  twice  before  it  could  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  employer.” 

Mr.  Randolph:  You  know,  those 
local  unions  are  tickled  to  death 
to  do  that,  and  they  made  the  law 
that  requires  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  have  had  some  of 
them  tell  me  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Randolph:  We  have  a  lot  of 
uninformed  members. 

At  a  later  point  Rep.  Kearns 
pressed  Mr.  Randolph  to  provide 
specific  cases,  among  the  55  “lost” 
locals,  and  spell  out  what  section 
of  the  law  caused  them  to  give  up 
the  ghost. 

Mr.  Randolph:  I  doubt  that  I 
can  get  it. 

Mr.  Kearns:  Your  record  does 
not  mean  anything  to  me  unless 
you  can  come  in  here  with  con¬ 
crete  examples  of  it  ...  I  am  just 
fed  up  with  this  business  of  every¬ 
body  coming  in  here  and  saying 
this  was  the  cause  and  that  was  the 
cause,  and  then  when  you  pin  them 
down  and  ask  them  for  something, 
you  cannot  get  it. 

Repr.  Charles  R.  Howell,  of  New 
Jersey,  assisted  Mr.  Randolph  by 
explaining  that  some  of  the  small 
locals  have  folded  up  because  they 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  in¬ 
volved  procedure  and  compliance 
with  the  act. 


the  law.  You  have  not  tested  the 
law,  and  you  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  lose  them  or  not  if  you 
used  the  law,  do  you?” 

Mr.  Randolph:  Well,  that  is  a 
very  difficult  question. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  why 
ITU  has  not  availed  itself  of  the 
T-H  prerogatives,  Mr.  Randolph 
stated,  was  its  resentment  of  the 
interference  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  a  question  of 
organizing  people  “we  think  be¬ 
long  in  our  craft.” 

Mr.  Rhodes  later  asked:  “Is  it 
not  true,  Mr.  Randolph,  that  in 
certain  plants  you  have  the  under¬ 
standing  that  unless  there  is  a 
closed  shop  that  there  will  be  no 
work?” 

“No,  sir,”  Mr.  Randolph  replied. 
‘  Absolutely  not.” 

The  matter  was  raised  again  by 
Repr.  Howell.  He  said:  “Assuming 
that  you  haven’t  any  closed-shop 
contracts  or  understandings  or  any¬ 
thing  now,  tell  us  in  substance  how 
your  type  of  closed  shop  contract 
would  operate  if  you  were  allowed 
to  have  it.” 


Union  Policy  at  Fault? 

The  ITU  president  later,  under 
persistent  requests  for  specific  in¬ 
formation,  mentioned  the  situation 
ill  Warren,  O.,  a  one-newspaper 
town  where  there  is  a  typograph¬ 
ical  union  which  probably  will  be 
dissolved  this  year  because  it  was 
unable  to  get  a  contract  —  “the 
publisher  would  not  bargain  for 
the  things  the  union  wanted  to 
bargain  for.” 

Mr.  Rhodes  drew  the  admission 
by  Mr.  Randolph  that  the  union 
would  not  want  a  “union  shop” 
and  would  refuse  to  invoke  the 
privileges  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
tr.  get  it. 

“Maybe,”  commented  the  Con¬ 
gressman,  “the  loss  (of  55  unions) 
could  be  best  blamed  on  the  policy 
of  your  own  union  rather  than  on 


Would  Reinstate  Clauses 
Mr.  Randolph:  We  will  ask  that 
the  restrictions  on  bargaining  be 
completely  removed  and  we  can 
take  care  of  that  closed  shop  issue 
with  our  employers.  95  per  cent 
of  the  contracts  that  we  have  pro¬ 
vide  that  if  and  when  these  pro¬ 
hibitions  are  removed,  the  contract 
sections  that  were  taken  out  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  will 
bt  reinstated  in  these  contracts. 


Asked  if  the  union  wants  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  for  a 
closed  shop  if  it  can  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  employer,  Mr. 
Randolph  replied:  “We  want  the 
right  to  bargain  for  a  closed  shop, 
period.  And  if  the  employer  does 
not  want  to  grant  a  closed  shop, 
we  want  the  right  to  strike  either 
ti-  get  a  closed  shop  or  to  walk  out 
of  the  place  and  stay  out  of  it.” 

When  he  was  questioned  on  the 
subject,  ANPA’s  general  counsel, 
Mr.  Hanson,  said  the  granting  of 
a  closed  shop  to  one  union  would 
be  “just  as  reasonable  as  would 
have  been  a  provision  during  the 
prohibition  days  that  a  fellow  who 
wanted  a  drink  could  buy  it  legal¬ 
ly.” 

Fang  and  Claw  Bargaining 

Repr.  Gwinn  asked  him  to  guess 
the  percentage  of  daily  papers  that 
have  accepted  the  closed  shop  con¬ 
tract. 


Mr.  Hanson:  Well,  prior  to  1947 
any  daily  newsppaer  that  had  a 
contract  with  the  ITU  had  to  have 
a  closed  shop.  Where  the  ITU  was 
strong  enough  it  would  strike  to 
force  its  wishes. 


organize  the  plant,  or  otherwise 
just  an  open  shop. 

Mr.  Gwinn:  Well,  if  you  add  A 

the  fact  that  they  have  signed  con-  ^ 

tracts  for  closed  shop  against  their  . 

will  and  they  have  signed  up  for  ^ 

bogus  printing  of  material  that  they 
don’t  want  and  is  of  no  value,  and 
have  signed  contracts  incorporating  i  §' 

the  labor  union’s  own  by-laws  and  l  \ 

constitution  to  a  very  considerable  '* 

extent  what  would  you  say  of  fr^  Hershenhom  S.  B.  Rose 
collective  bargaining  existence  in 

this  industry?  Have  we  got  free  ^  — —  -  - 

collective  bargaining  or  have  we  Jl©rSll©IlllOni 

Mr.  Hanson:  Well,  since  1922  Succ©©ds  Rose 

you  have  had  fang  and  claw  bar-  ^  ^ 

gaining  with  the  fangs  and  claws  flf  T|«U 

mostiv  on  the  ITU  side,  until  Aue.  W  XlUJ 


S.  B.  Rose 


mostly  on  the  ITU  side,  until  Aug. 
22,  1947. 


Chicago — Retirement  of  Louis 


When  Mr.  Gwinn  asked  Mr.  H.  Rose,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Randolph  if  he  thought  the  print-  Tribune  circulation  department 
ing  industry  could  be  taken  as  a  since  1919,  has  been  announced 
good  example  of  free  collective  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick 
bargaining  under  closed  shop  con-  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Trib- 


ditions,  the  ITU  chief  stated:  “The  une.  (E&P,  May  9,  page  8). 


best  in  the  world  prior  to  1947.” 


Frey  Is  Publisher 
Oi  Oregonian 


In  accepting  Mr.  Rose’s  resig¬ 
nation.  Col.  McCormick  wrote’ 
“I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who 
has  done  more  for  himself,  his 
fellow  workers,  and  his  employers 


Portland,  Ore.— M.  J.  Frey,  over  a  long  life  term.” 
general  manager  of  the  Oregonian  Hershenhom,  first  assisl- 

since^  March  1,  1946,  was  named  jo  Mr.  Rose  since  1919,  is 
publisher  by  the  taking  over  direction  of  the  circu- 

^ard  of  the  jatjon  department.  Stanley  B. 

Oregonian  Pub-  Rose,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 

hshing  Co.  on  I  been  Mr. 

May  e  wi  Hershenhorn’s  assistant  since 

continue  to  I«r-  I"'  I  ’  1936  ^jn  continue  as  his  assist- 

form  the  duties  I  ^  ’ 

ager^^"^*^^^  Louis  H.  Rose  joined  the  Trib- 

Mr.  Frey  start- 

ed  his  career  with  'ate  Max  Annenberg,  his  brother- 

the  Oregonian  m-law,  in  1910  and  succeeded 

circulation  de-  Annenberg  as  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  De-  partment  when  the  latter  went  to 

cember,  1916.  He  became  busi-  Vork  City  in  1919  to  direct 

ness  manager  in  1938  and  general  the  circulation  of  the  Tribunes 
manager  in  1946.  ^'■'ter  newspaper,  the  New  Yon 

m  Daily  News. 

Atlanta  loumal  s  completed  his 

«  50th  year  as  a  newspaper  cir- 

ndltor  tjneritus  Dies  culator.  He  began  his  carrer  as 
Atlanta — John  Paschall,  edi-  a  newspaperboy  and  later  drove  a 
tor  emeritus  of  the  Atlanta  Jour-  delivery  wagon  for  the  Chicago 
nal,  died  May  8.  He  would  have  American.  He  advanced  to  the 

been  74  on  June  3.  Death  was  position  of  country  circulator  for 

attributed  to  coronary  thrombosis,  the  American  and  went  to  the 
The  editor  was  born  in  Tulla-  Tribune  in  the  same  capacity, 
homa,  Tenn.,  but  moved  to  At-  Mr.  Hershenhom  was  born  in 
lanta  with  his  family  early  in  life.  Chicago  and  has  been  in  the  cir- 
After  graduation  from  Vanderbilt  culation  business  for  46  years. 
University,  he  went  to  work  for  He  has  worked  on  the  circula-  ^ 
the  Journal  in  1901  as  cub  re-  tion  lists,  has  had  charge  of  ma" 
porter.  He  was  made  editor  in  subscriptions,  superintendent  of 
1939,  after  former  Gov.  James  M.  transportation,  manager  of  coun- 


Cox  purchased  the  paper. 


Phillips  Heads  Club 


try  circulation,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Liberty  magazine  (found¬ 
ed  by  the  Tribune),  and  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  assistant  circulation  man- 


Where  the  ITU  was  not  strong 
enough  they  had  either  one  of  two 
situations,  an  informal  agreement 
where  the  men  went  ahead  and 
worked  alongside  non-union  men 
but  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
convert  them  to  the  principles  of 
unionism  and  bring  them  in  and 


George  A.  Phillips,  director  of 
advertising  for  Cluett,  Peabody  &  ®  ^ 

Co.,  is  the  new  president  of  the  _ 

Advertising  Club  of  New  York.  13b-Pg.  OfOgonian 
The  members  also  elected  Stanley  Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Sunday 
Resor,  president  of  J.  Walter  Oregonian  of  May  3  gave  readers 
Thompson  Co.,  and  C.  B.  Larra-  196  pages  of  news,  features,  edi- 
bee,  publisher  of  Printers’  Ink,  as  torial,  and  advertising.  It  con- 
vicepresidents.  Charles  C.  Green  tained  three  special  department 
continues  as  secretary.  store  advertising  sections. 
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Byoir  Relates 
IQs  Career  in 
Anti-Trust  Case 

Carl  Byoir  went  all  the  way 
bxk  to  the  beginning  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  as  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  at  the  age  of  12  in  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  pre-trial  hearings  in 
the  litigation  between  Cart  Byoir 
Si  Associates  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Truck  Association. 

The  PMTA  is  bringing  the 
$250,000,000  anti-trust  suit  against 
the  Eastern  Railroads  and  their 
public  relations  counsel  charging 
them  with  conspiracy  to  injure  the 
irdustry.  (E&P,  March  7,  '1953, 
page  8.) 

At  the  session  of  May  8  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Byoir  was  asked  by 
Richardson  Dilworth,  attorney  for 
the  truckers  and  Philadelphia  dis¬ 
trict  attorney,  to  tell  the  history 
of  his  business  career.  Mr.  Byoir 
said  he  had  started  at  the  age  of 
12  as  a  reporter  in  Des  Moines 
and  later  went  to  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Times  Tribune.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  State  University  in 
1910,  he  said,  and  from  Colum¬ 
bia  Law  School  in  1912. 

He  traced  his  career  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  business.  World  War  I  prop¬ 
aganda,  public  relations,  export- 
import  business,  and  patent  medi¬ 
cine  manufacturing. 

He  went  to  Cuba  for  health 
reasons  and  acquired  the  Havana 
Post  and  Evening  Telegram,  Eng¬ 
lish-language  papers.  In  order  to 
improve  circulation,  he  said,  he 
embarked  on  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivity  to  increase  tourism  and 
trade  with  the  island.  This  led  to 
opening  of  New  York  offices  and 
acquisition  of  more  public  rela¬ 
tions  accounts.  He  sold  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  1932  or  ’33. 

Questioned  About  Tintair 
Mr.  Dilworth  asked  questions 
relative  to  Byoir  methods  and 
questioned  him  on  several  of  the 
products  in  which  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  as  having  been  cited  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Admitting  that  some  of  Tin¬ 
tair  advertising  was  “Puffery,”  Mr. 
Byoir  said,  however,  that  people 
Itought  the  product  without  any 
advertising  and  that  in  the  last 
six  months  the  whole  situation  has 
been  straightened  out  so  that  now 
there  is  a  profit.  Mr.  Byoir  coun¬ 
tered  by  the  question  of  what 
that  all  had  to  do  with  trucks 
ind  railroads. 

But  Mr.  Dilworth  persisted  in 
questioning  of  methods,  going 
hack  to  the  days  of  the  Cuban 
newspapers.  Asked  if  he  had 
made  a  radio  address  just  before 
the  Cuban  revolution,  Mr.  Byoir 
said  he  had  no  recollection  of 
talking  to  the  American  people 
jj^ut  Cuban  President  Gerardo 
Machado.  He  was  also  asked  if 
^  knew  of  a  document  headed 
Plan  Presented  by  Mr.  Byoir, 


Director  of  the  Havana  Post,  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic” 
(E&P,  Nov.  29,  1930,  page  6). 
Mr,  Byoir  read  the  photostated 
Editor  &  Publisher  text  of  the 
paper  and  said  he  was  sure  it 
was  something  he  did  not  write, 
that  it  was  not  his  style  and 
nothing  he  would  use. 

Asked  how  much  money  he  had  j 
to  influence  public  opinion,  Mr.  | 
Byoir  replied  that  the  only  tea-  i 
son  for  knowing  the  figure  is  to 
try  to  ruin  his  business. 

Asked  if  he  maintained  media 
contacts,  and  spent  money  for  en¬ 
tertainment,  Mr.  Byoir  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  He  said  an  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  his  required 
integrity  in  its  approach  to  media. 
“They  have  to  respect  you,”  he 
said,  and  continued  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  in  all  business  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  people  with 
whom  you  work.  There  are  no^ 
sinister  motives,  he  added,  in 
Christmas  presents  or  a  lunch. 
But  he  continued  that  he  takes 
no  fees  from  political  people  or 
charity  and  that  his  organization 
supports  no  one. 

Mr.  Byoir  was  asked  if  he  knew 
of  the  memo  from  his  office  titled 
“Objectives  of  the  Railroad  ac¬ 
count.”  He  said  he  never  saw 
it.  He  is  now,  he  said,  only  ac¬ 
tive  in  three  accounts,  A&P,  Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  and 
RCA-NBC,  preferring  to  let  the 
men  who  got  the  accounts  work 
on  them. 

Asked  if  he  knew  that  truckers 
hauling  Schenley  and  A&P  prod¬ 
ucts  (both  clients  of  Carl  Byoir 
&  Associates)  are  not  involved  in 
the  litigation,  Mr.  Byoir  said  A&P 
uses  contract  hauling  and  Schenley 
truckers  probably  don’t  even  know 
that  his  firm  represents  the  rail¬ 
roads. 


Ollie  Reeves  Wins 
DAV  Column  Award 

Cincinnati  —  Ollie  Reeves  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
has  been  awarded  the  $250  first 
prize  in  the  newspaper  columnist 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Dis¬ 
abled  American  Veterans. 

The  second  place  award  of  $150 
went  to  J.  Gladston  Emery,  Tex¬ 
arkana  (Ark.)  News-Digest,  and 
the  third  place  award  of  $100  to 
Gordon  Martin,  Topeka  State 
Journal  and  General  Features 
Syndicate. 

■ 

Interest  in  Health 

Miami,  Fla. — Four  free  medi¬ 
cal  forums,  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Miami  Herald,  the  Dade 
County  Medical  Association  and 
the  county  health  department, 
drew  an  attendance  of  nearly 
9,500.  The  newspaper  printed 
question  blanks  over  a  period  of 
several  months  in  advance  of  the 
first  meeting. 


(Advertisement) 


LFrom  where  I  sit 
Jy  Joe  Marsh 


An  Honest 
Night’s  Sleep 

Slim  Johnson,  just  back  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip,  tells  about  a  hotel  he  stayed 
at  one  night. 

“J  hit  town  late  at  night  and  went 
right  to  the  hotel.  There  was  no  clerk 
at  the  desk,  but,  instead,  there  was  a 
sign  that  said:  ‘Gone  to  bed.  Rooms 
$3.  Take  a  key.  Pay  when  you  leave. 
Sleep  Well.’ 

“Upstairs,  the  room  was  real  clean, 
the  bed  comfortable,  and  I  slept  like  a 
log.  Came  down  in  the  morning— stiU 
no  clerk.  So  I  left  three  dollars  at  the 
desk  and  went  on.  Can  you  imagine 
folks  that  trustful?” 

From  where  I  sit,  running  a  hotel 
on  the  honor  system  shows  a  real  trust 
in  people.  And  people  always  appre¬ 
ciate  being  trusted.  Letting  your  neigh¬ 
bor  follow  his  personal  preference  is  a 
kind  of  trust  too — trusting  in  his  good 
judgment.  I  like  a  temperate  glass  of 
beer  occasionally,  you  may  prefer 
buttermilk,  but  let’s  hope  neither  of  us 
ever  wants  to  “register”  a  complaint 
against  the  other. 
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PROMOTION 


Good  Promotions  Make 


Impressions 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

How  LONG  will  a  good  promo¬ 
tion  last?  Lynn  West,  promotion 
director  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  can  answer  that  one. 
So  can  Sumner  Collins,  promotion 
director  of  the  New  York  Joitrnal- 
American. 

For  30  years,  Lynn  West  has 
been  directing  a  high  school  de¬ 
bating  program  in  Michigan 
schools  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Free  Press.  Today,  the  program 
is  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

The  debating  program  was  six 
years  old  when  the  Free  Press 
undertook  to  sponsor  it.  Several 
weeks  ago,  when  the  36th  annual 
State  championship  debate  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Lynn  West  received  a  bound 
volume  of  letters.  These  were  a 
tribute  from  more  than  600  stu¬ 
dents  and  coaches  praising  the 
debating  program. 

“This,”  said  Lynn  West,  “is  ex¬ 
traordinary  evidence  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  truly  recognized  as  the 
real  stimulant  and  encouragement 
to  debaters  it  was  meant  to  be.” 

There  are  other  indications  of 
the  program’s  worth.  More  than 
2,000  students  and  150  schools 
throughout  the  state  participated 
in  organized  debating  during  the 
1952-53  season.  The  Free  Press 
program  is  credited  by  school  offi¬ 
cials  with  stimulating  such  interest 
in  debating  that  it  now  ranks 
fourth  in  curricula  preference 
among  parents  and  students. 

Since  Lynn  West  started  han¬ 
dling  the  program  30  years  ago, 
it  is  estimated,  more  than  50,000 
students  have  participated. 

The  Joumal-American’s  annual 
Tournament  of  Orators  is  only 
in  its  11th  year,  but  because  it  is 
somewhat  broader  in  scope  than 
the  Free  Press  program,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  place  in  a  larger 
community,  it  can  boast  bigger 
numbers.  This  year,  for  instance. 
Sunny  Collins  estimates  that  more 
than  13,000  students  participated, 
representing  43 1  colleges  and 
high  schools. 

This  oratorical  classic  is  now 
recognized  as  the  largest  civic 
event  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Promotions  of  this  kind  are 
sure-fire  to  make  an  impression 
on  future  readers  when  they  are 
at  an  impressionable  age.  And 
they  are  promotions  that  are  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  handle. 

Helpful  Edition 

Excellent  example  of  newspa¬ 
per  public  service  that  has  both 
editorial  and  promotional  over¬ 
tones  is  the  special  Disaster  Edi¬ 
tion  put  out  by  the  Columbus 


That  Last 


(Ga.)  Ledger  not  long  ago  after 
the  city  had  been  struck  by  a 
tornado. 

“Our  reporters  found,”  explains 
L.  A.  UpCieGraff,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  “that  a  great  many  people 
in  the  affected  areas  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  about 
their  many  problems.  This  special 
edition  was  an  effort  to  give  them 
the  information  they  needed. 

“The  paper  was  distributed  to 
3,000  homes  in  our  area,  not  only 
to  subscribers  but  to  every  home 
in  the  areas  in  Columbus  and 
Phoenix  City  that  were  hit  by  the 
twister.” 

Credit  for  the  edition  goes  to 
Robert  W.  Brown,  editor,  and 
John  Bloomer,  managing  editor. 

Home  Edition 

One  of  the  really  smart  ideas  in 
personnel  relations  we  have  seen 
this  year  is  the  little  volume  titled 
“Your  Home  Edition”  which  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  has 
distributed  to  all  its  employes. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first  part  tells  how 
the  Star  and  Tribune  operates,  and 
how  the  individual  employe  fits  in¬ 
to  the  picture.  The  second  part 
is  devoted  to  a  budget  record. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagraph  isn’t  going  to  sit  idly 
by  and  watch  magazines  come  in¬ 
to  supermarkets  in  their  territory 
with  promotional  price  cards.  It 
has  printed  up  bright  yellow  cards 
that  say  “As  advertised  in  the 
Daily  Pantagraph”  and  have  a 
big  circle  for  the  price. 

The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
is  finding  out  that  there  is  uni¬ 
versal  interest  in  the  weather.  It 
printed  12  articles  on  ‘The 
Weather  and  Its  Ways”  and  then 
reprinted  them  in  a  booklet.  This 
was  sent  to  every  school  in  the 
state. 

The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic 
and  Herald  drew  up  its  creed  re¬ 
cently  and  distributed  it,  along 
with  an  explanatory  letter  from 
the  publisher,  to  each  employe. 
Suggestions  were  invited.  Copies 
of  the  creed  were  also  sent  to 
business  and  civic  leaders. 

■ 

Coronation  Section 

Boston — A  22-page  Coronation 
supplement  was  issued  with  all 
editions  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  May  9.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Monitor  began  a  new 
series  of  15  articles  called  “Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Nations:  Their  Meaning  to 
Mankind.”  The  articles  will  run 
twice  a  week. 


SHOP  TALK  after  hours  occupies  the  attention  of  this  trio  at  Detroit 
convention  of  newspaper  promotion  people:  Left  to  right —  Howart 
Wilcox,  Indianapolis  ^ar  and  News;  Mrs.  Wilcox;  and  Bert  Stopk. 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  winner  of  the  Silver  Shovel  Award, 


Melville  Shapiro  Wins 
New  Jersey  Award 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Melville 
D.  Shapiro,  reporter  for  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal,  has  been 
awarded  top  prize  in  the  third 
annual  contest  of  the  Working 
Press  of  New  Jersey. 

It  marked  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  year  that  a  Journal  reporter 
took  top  honors  with  a  plane 
crash  story.  In  1952  Irvin  N. 
Horowitz  was  named  winner. 

Second  place  in  the  spot  news 
division  went  to  Miss  Margaret 
A.  Vance,  Newark  Evening  News. 

John  L.  Boucher,  Atlantic  City 
Press,  took  first  place  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  story  division.  Second  prize 
was  given  to  Geoffrey  Gould,  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Top  picture  award  wilt  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  W.  F.  Gainfort,  New 
Brunswick  Home  News.  Steven  S. 
Ditzian,  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
won  second  place.  W.  P.  Elmer, 
Asbury  Park  Press,  and  William 
V.  Masselli,  Vineland  Times- 
Journal,  entered  the  best  sports 
photos. 

■ 

Boston  Post  Given 
Americanism  Award 

Boston  —  An  Americanism 
Award  of  the  American  Legion 
was  awarded  the  Boston  Post  this 
week  “for  patriotic  action  in  alert¬ 
ing  the  public  to  the  Communist- 
planned  conquest  of  the  world.” 
Veterans  Editor  Joseph  F.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  accepted  the  award  in 
behalf  of  Publisher  John  Fox 
whose  front-page  editorials  on  the 
“Future  of  ^viet  Foreign  Policy” 
were  cited. 

Also  mentioned  was  the  daily 
picture  page  of  our  fighting  men 
in  the  Far  East. 

■ 

Prof.  Martin  Honored 

Douglas  D.  Martin,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  has  been  named  the 
“outstanding  male  faculty  member 
of  the  year”  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  He  joined  the  faculty  in 
1946  as  professor  of  journalism. 


^clea!> 


Coronation  Contest 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  is  offering  crown-shaped, 
gold  and  pearl  lapel  pins  daily  and 
luncheons  with  Food  Editor  Aik* 
Partridge  to  weekly  winners  in  a 
“Fit  for  a  Queen”  recipe  contest 
in  which  the  grand  winner  on  Cor¬ 
onation  Day,  June  2,  will  receive 
a  silver  tea  service.  Competitors 
submit  recipes  they  would  serve  if 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  visited  them. 
Daily  winning  recipes  are  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  C-E  food  page. 


Staff  Stories 

The  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-  Jour¬ 
nal  is  running  a  series  of  human 
interest  stories  featuring  members 
of  the  staff  and  their  families. 
Stories  are  accompanied  by  two- 
to-three-column  cuts  of  the  staff 
member  in  a  home  scene. 

White  Elephants 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  at¬ 
tracted  unusual  interest  with  a 
White  Elephant  Contest.  The  pa¬ 
per  invited  readers  to  write  a  de¬ 
scription  in  50  words  or  less  of 
the  White  Elephant  in  their 
homes.  Prizes  were  $50  first; 
$15,  second;  $10,  third;  and  SI 
each  for  the  next  best  25  entries. 

Nome  Plates 

The  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express 
is  offering  name  plates  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  mail  boxes,  free  of  ; 
charge  to  all  persons  subscribing  ; 
to  the  paper  for  one  year  since 
Jan.  1,  or  renewing  subscriptions  . 
for  a  year  since  that  date.  The  : 
plates  are  yellow  and  black  and 
may  be  attached  to  either  home 
or  mail  box  and  are  treated  to 
glow  in  the  dark. 

■  I 

Touchy  Question  p 

San  Francisco — Curley  Grieve,  I 
sports  editor,  San  Francisco  | 
aminer,  is  offering  $500  for  best 
written  comments  on  the  touchy 
baseball  question:  “What's  wrong 
with  the  Seals?” 
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Newspapers  received  $790,710 
from  this  oil 


company 


No,  this  isn’t  the  lar^^est  oil  company 
that  ever  drilled  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
But  it  certainly  advertises  like  one.  It 
budgets  close  to  a  million  dollars  for 
newspaper  space  alone.  How  do  you 
get  next  to  a  big  newspaper  spender? 
Well,  say  we,  without  batting  an  eye¬ 
lash,  all  we  know  is  that  the  top  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  executives 
in  the  company  regularly  read  Editor 
T-  Publisher.  And  whv  do  thev  read 


it?  Because  E  &  P  is  the  07ily  place 
where  they  can  find  out  everything 
about  newspapers. 


Big  People  . , .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Gallagher  Started  Out 
With  a  Box  Camera 

By  James  L  Collings 


Box  CAMERA  to  Pulitzcr  prize,  enemies  when  it  comes  to  pre- 
That’s  Bachelor  Bill's  story.  paring  their  entries  for  shows. 

Bill  is  William  M.  Gallagher,  Someone  asked  how  come, 
unhitched  young  (30)  photogra-  “Well,”  he  said,  “according  to 
pher  on  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour-  this  guy,  cameramen  don’t  give 
nal  who  has  just  won  newspaper-  enough  information  about  their 
dom's  highest  photo  award  —  the  negatives,  details  on  how  the  pic- 
Pulitzer.  (E&P.  May  9,  pages  64  tures  were  made,  how  the  home 
and  65.)  newspaper  used  the  stuff — ” 

Last  issue.  Bill  told  about  the  “I  don’t  mean  to  interrupt,”  an- 
circumstances  surrounding  the  tak-  other  cameraman  interrupted,  “but 
ing  of  “Adlai  Bares  His  Sole.”  that  point  is  important,  I  think. 

Now  he  tells  about  how  he  got  1  mean  about  how  the  paper  used 
interested  in  news  photography.  the  photographer’s  picture  or  pic- 
“While  in  junior  high-school,”  tures.  Maybe  some  limp-brained 
he  says.  “I  was  selling  magazines  picture  editor  didn’t  know  a  good 

and  working  part-time  in  a  drug-  picture  when  he  saw  one  and  year  from  James  J. 

store.  One  month  I  won  a  box  played  it  way  down  inside.  The  Donough  watches, 

camera  for  selling  a  certain  picture  receives  wide  acclaim, 
amount  of  magazines.  On  a  trip  to  however,  and  when  it  is  submit- 
nearby  Detroit  I  happened  to  snap  ted  in  a  contest,  the  judges  look  office, 

a  picture  of  the  skyline  of  Detroit  at  the  tear  sheet  attached  to  the  would 

from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  build-  entry  and  are  perhaps  prejudiced  are  so  many  contests, 
ings.  1  entered  this  picture  in  a  by  the  weak-sister  attention  it  got  A  wire  service  staffer  had  been 
contest  and  won  first  prize  of  at  home  base.” 
five  dollars.  Follow  the  Rules 

Sound  Investment  “Right,”  the  speaker  agreed,  and 

“The  five  bucks  I  invested  in  a  others  present  nodded  their  agree- 
home-developing  kit,  and  I  start-  ment,  “but  to  get  on  with  what 
ed  developing  and  printing  my  this  judge  said,  he  said  he  thought 
own  negatives.  I  enjoyed  it  so  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  sub- 
much  that  I  thought  I  would  buy  mit  a  contact  print,  along  with 
some  more  equipment  and  really  the  stipulated  size  print,  so  the 
get  myself  going  in  photography,  judges  would  have  clear  knowl- 
“About  this  time,  I  had  planned  edge  of  what  the  photographer 
on  going  in  with  a  friend  of  mine  had  to  begin  with, 
and  buying  an  airplane,  but  in-  “Another  thing  he  said,  when 
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WINNER — Harr)  Raynore,  center,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  recehts 
City  Fire  Fighters  Association  prize  for  outstanding  fire  picture  of  Ot 
Forbes,  president  of  groyip.  Joseph  A.  Me- 
Photo  was  made  during  a  six-alarm  blaze. 

bmher  sending  entries  from  our  the  time  the  Babe  Ruth  shot  wot 
^  remarked.  “It  the  Pulitzer?  I  was  there  and  1 

1  trouble.  There  know  that  several  of  us  made  the 
ture.  The  identical  picture. 

1  understand  that  a  wire  sen¬ 
taking  this  all  in  quietly.  ice  editor  wouldn’t  submit  the 

“Speaking  of  contests,”  he  said  picture  for  Pulitzer  judging,  dh- 
finally;  “I  just  don’t  understand  missing  it  with  a  ‘Oh,  no  sports 
some  of  these  judges  and  the  de-  picture  ever  wins.’  He  feels  dif- 
cisions  they  arrive  at.  ferently  now,  I  hear. 

“Do  you  know  that  one  of  “Anyhow,  a  few  of  us  got  the 
them  told  me  recently  he  wasn’t  same  shot  and  one  of  us  takes  the 
sold  on  Bob  Wendlinger’s  picture  top  honor.  It  would  be  interest- 
of  a  suicide  leap  off  the  George  ing  to  know  how  many  of  these 
Washington  bridge  because,  to  identicals  were  placed  before  the 
look  at  the  picture  without  know-  judges  besides  the  winner, 
ing  the  story,  he  couldn’t  be  sure  “One  photographer  said  to  me 
it  was  a  bridge  the  man  jumped  later  he  didn’t  realize  you  had  to 
from  or  the  inky  darkness  below  enter  in  the  Pulitzer.  He  thought 
was  a  river.  the  judges  scanned  all  dailies,  is- 

“The  clutching  hands  and  the  sue  by  i.ssue,  day  by  day,  month 
expression  on  the  man’s  face  by  month,  then  came  up  with  the 
meant  little  to  him.”  blue-ribbon  one.” 


School  in  the  Office 

Members  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  photographic  staff  are  get¬ 
ting  pointers  on  the  latest  thing  in 
modern  photography  through  > 
series  of  classes  right  in  the  News 
Building.  The  idea  of  “on-the- 
job”  training  was  begun  by  Mun- 
roe  D.  Stroecker,  director  of  the 
department. 

“This  type  of  education  is  to 
more  effective  than  sending  ope 
of  two  of  the  staff  to  a  university 
or  camera  company  for  instruc¬ 


tion  that  might  or  might  not  help 
other  members  of  the  staff,"  Mr. 
Stroecker  said. 

The  class  on  color  photography 
was  conducted  by  two  members 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  staff — ^Ken¬ 
neth  1.  Waughtal  and  Peter  Park¬ 
er.  A  class  will  be  conducted  by 


...  A  class  will  be  conducted  by 
one  of  Detroit’s  leading  portrait 
artists  on  composition  and  use  of 
color  in  photography. 


une  or  tn^  mentionea  ne  naa  \{pp^  President  .  .  .  Bill  Kuenzel,  center,  takes  gavel  in  hand  as  lie 

read  somewhere  about  entering  becomes  new  president  of  the  Miami  Press  Photographers  Association, 

pictures  in  contests.  He  said  that  Fellow  officers,  left  to  right,  are:  Jack  Emiey,  WTVJ,  second  vice- 

a  guy  who  had  often  been  a  photo  president;  Ed  Pierce,  Miami  Daily  News,  first  vicepresident;  Mr.  Kuen-  Festival  Incident 

contest  judge  had  told  him  pho-  zel,  Miami  Herald;  Bob  East,  Miami  Herald,  secretary;  and  Mike  The  Virginia  Press  Photogts- 

tographers  are  their  own  worst  Sirlick,  City  of  Miami  News  Bureau,  treasurer.  {Continued  on  page  65) 
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ler,  Chicago  Daily  News  photog- 

Photography  rapher,  and  A1  Risser,  retired  f  ^  rTGSS  tlQS 

continued  from  page  64  Chicago  Sun-Tinges  photographer.  COTPS 

....  .  r*u:  T.;UiiMa  TTcoc:  San  Francisco  —  This  city's 

phers  Association,  hopping  mad  ^ni>  iriDUn  ^  newspapers  boast  a  Korean  corre- 

over  an  alleged  unprovoked  as-  Fir©  Piclur©  spondents  corps. 

sault  by  a  policeman  on  a  news-  Chicago  _  A  half-page  color  Dave  Jones,  reporter,  and  Sid 

reel  photographer  covering  the  ^  - 


«  r  n  u  Iowa  Soil  Program 

O.  1  .  rTGSS  rlCLS  Des  Moines  —  Recognition 

Vnresrfn  Prime  topped  bv  a  $500  first  place  award 

AOrean  ^Oips  farmers  for 

San  Francisco  ^  This  city  s  conservation  achievements  in 

newspapers  boast  a  Korean  corre-  ^  statewide  program  sponsored  by 
spondents  corps.  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 

Dave  Jones,  reporter,  and  Sid  (he  Iowa  Farm  and  Home 


reel  photognipher  covering  the  ^  hre  in  vvhich  34  per-  Tate,  photographer.  San  Francisco  Register  The  newspapers  an- 

Winchester  Apple  Blossom  Festi-  ^p^i,  ^^s  pub-  Call-Bulletin:  Jack  Foisie,  San  nounced  they  are  cooperating  with 

val  early  this  month,  has  demand-  final  editions  of  trancisco  Chronicle,  and  Gale  ^oth  state  Ld  federal  soil  con- 

formal  j»T%r4lnov  r^nn  annrnnri-  ^  .1  _  y'* _ 1.  r* _  r _  r~..  _  iv»ni  jvwv*. 


ed  fornrial  apology  and  “appropn-  Chicago  Tribune  on  Friday  C  ook.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  servation  officials  and  organiza- 

ate  action  ny  the  town.  morning.  April  17.  An  unusual  have  been  busy  providing  Cali-  ,  ns  and  the  Iowa  State  College 

The  incident  occurred  during  of  the  picture  was  a  clear-  fornia  highlights  from  the  front.  exTnsion  irvice. 

the  two-day  festival  at  which  Pres-  ,  j^fined  rainbow,  caused  by  light  -  extension  ser 

S‘croJn"ed°  queJn"'^""’  Photographic  Ex©rcis© 

»ascrownea  queen.  poured  into  the  burning  elec-  _ 

M.  D.  Cooke,  a  Fox-Movietone  f  li  „-_,iance  factory  of  the  At  Editors  Instltut©  Oallun  Extension 


.M.  u.  i^ooxe,  a  rox-iviovieione  appliance  factory 

News  cameraman  who  has  been  Corp 

covering  the  festival  for  25  years.  th..  nintnrp  was  m 


Seattle — Pretty  girls  in  bath- 


Gallup  Extension 

Gallup,  N.  ivl. — The  Gallup 


covering  ffie  festival  tor  ..5  years,  picture  was  taken  by  ing  suits  highlighted  the  recent  i„jepende’,u  has  opened  a  combi- 

was  making  movies  m  front  of  George  Quinn,  Tribune  news  pho-  40th  annual  newspaper  institute  bureau  in  Grants  N  M 

containing  the  fest.val  ,.,„*ne7,  ahon.  9:30  a.m.  on  of  the  Washington  Newspaper  hS  niks  eatt  ’of  ^0! 


4x5  Ektachrome  sheet  color  film  Publishers  Association  here 


According  to  Louis  J.  Patter-  ^j(j^  ^  Speed  Graphic  camera  The  pretties  made  their  appear-  *”'<«*«***  '^news 

hon.  president  of  the  Virginia  3(0  ^^  building  across  the  ance  in  a  photo  clinic  for  the  ®  T^e 

Press  Photographers  Association,  ^jp^g,  fp^,^  (bg  blaze.  His  films  men  who  operate  the  weekly  crculation,  and  advertising.  The 

■Mr.  Cooke  was  crouched  in  the  ^gpg  (^j-g^  3  Tribune  dark-  newspapers  of  the  state.  The  in-  Independent  will  carry  a  daily 

street,  shooting  films  of  a  ma-  pogm  for  special  color  processing  stitute  is  co-sponsored  by  the  pub-  Grants  page. 

jorette.  when  a  policeman  kicked  3(  hjiq  a.m.  and  completed  lishers  association  and  the  univer-  _ _ _ 

him  with  such  force  that  he  transparencies  were  available  55  sity  school  of  journalism, 

pitched  forward  in  the  street.  An  minutes  later.  The  keynote  speech  of  the  in¬ 
exposure  meter  in  his  hip  pocket  -pbe  transparency  selected  for  stitute  was  by  Charles  Sprague, 

was  broken.”  reproduction  was  sent  to  the  color  ex-governor  of  Oregon,  publisher  /  1 

engraving  department  at  12:20  of  the  Salem  Oregon  Statesman  /O'?/ 

Denver  Judge  Lifts  p.  m.  Engravers  began  photo-  and  former  alternate  delegate  to  j|  // 

Restrictions  on  Photos  graphing  the  transparency  at  1  the  United  Nations  general  as- 

Denver  —  Restrictions  on  pho-  p.  m.,  and  at  8:22  p.  m.  had  color  sembly.  / 

tographic  coverage  of  municipal  plates  completed,  proofed,  and  in  Mr.  Sprague  warned:  x'Y  1/ 

courts  have  been  lifted  as  the  the  stereotyping  department.  "The  editor  who  is  ready  in-  \y,  j'l/^ 

result  of  protests  by  the  Denver  Stereotype  casts  for  the  presses  stantly  to  do  battle  for  press  Vk 

Post  and  the  Rockv  Mountain  were  completed  at  9:40  p.m.  freedom  ought  to  be  ready  with  Wi 

.VfH'i  ■  promptness  to  defend  in-  1/ 

■  Ge;ald  E.  McAuliffe.  presiding  SoTCastic  CartOOnS  freedom  against  the  IT  S  NO  U 

■  ....  j  -  ,  -.T  II.  forces  of  conformity  which  ancs-  n 

ludge.  withdrew  a  meinorandum  Attack  Vandalism  thetize  original  or  independent  ...  U 

he  had  issued  setting  forth  the  rose  burg.  Ore. -Outdoor  thinking.  44T  ill  I 

restrictions  after  both  pa^rs  ap-  p,3gugs 

every  commu-  “This  is  a  peculiar  responsi-  I  I  A  I  I  I 

peae  to  Mayor  Quigg  Newtoii.  particularly  in  the  West.  bility  of  the  editor  because  the  I  t\  II  I 

he  rules  now  specify  that  it  -j-be  News-Review  has  cam-  radio,  as  a  medium  of  communi-  ^  ■ 

IS  not  necessary  to  ask  for  or  re-  paigned  vigorously  on  that  sub-  cation,  is  mostly  barred  to  the  ^  a  ^  a  | 

reive  permission  frorn  defendants.  j£(.(  editorially.  Now  it  has  started  non-conformist  because  of  the  di-  i®  |  II  1 1  ■/ '  '  | 

Notification  of  the  judge,  either  ^  public  service  feature  which  rect  tieup  with  commercial  spon-  ^  |  H  |v  W  I 

in  person  or  by  writing,  is  re-  Editor-manager  Charles  V.  Stan-  sorship.”  ll  I  11  II  I 

quested  before  any  pictures  are  (on  expects  to  be  more  effective.  ■ 

taken.  Photographers  may  take  Dan  Mindolovich,  staff  artist,  is  Sinaina  in  the  Rain  r*TMT/^D 

«'theJ  “7  b"^'  canoons-with  Boston -More  than  13,000  EDITOR 

b  it  S  equipment,  sarcastic  ridicule-which  feature  ,  crammed  Boston  Garden  & 

51?ik  '^'i-i  ^  ^  last  week  for  the  Boston  Post 

flashbulbs  while  court  is  in  recess  If  we  succeed  in  shaming  a  festival.  Crowds  braved  a  PUBUSHER 

undesirable  char-  driving  rain  storm.  Proceeds  from 

The  I^nver  Bar  Association  acters  into  reformation  we  will  be  , he  affair  will  be  donated  to  the  PT  A^qiPTEn 

nas  decided  to  recommend  for-  achieving  a  very  worthwhile  pub-  Community  Fund  v^i*/\OOir  iCmU  I\U0 

mally  that  all  Colorado  courts  be  lie  service.  At  least,  I  think  we’re  trifxrc-  lar^nT  tn 

opened  to  non-flash  photography  on  the  way  toward  giving  it  the  flAVt  WORLD-  | 

hy  the  press  during  trials.  good  college  try,”  said  Mr,  Stan¬ 

ton. 

5  Chicago  Vets  Honored  .  " 

Five  of  the  Chicago  Press  Pho-  Wilmington  Pap©rs 
lographers  Association’s  oldest  Qq  in  for  B©auty  ,  PRODUCE 

members  were  recently  awarded  Wilmington,  Del.  —  The  Wil-  AU  S  tT  tt  I  t  U  mOUUOt 

lamon  -studded  pins  for  200  piington  newspapers  are  promot-  *  ^  ®"lv  journal  giving  tha  GOOD  RESULTS* 

years  service  in  press  photogra-  qJ  pulchritude.  "owt  of  advartisars,  advarfit- 

P  presentation  was  made  The  News  -  Journal  Company  *09  aganH,  publishing,  prinf- 

by  Harry  Hall  of  the  Associated  recentlv  sent  Miss  Mariorie  Anne  '"9  ond  commarcial  radio  In 

Pres.s.  CPPA  president.  Brennan.  Cherry  Blossom  princess  Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland.  -  .mi  — 

Each  of  the  men  honored  had  selected  by  students  at  University  ”  P>«""'"9  *olo*  in 

reached  the  age  of  65  this  year,  of  Delaware,  to  Washington’s  campaigns  or  ara  intarastad  |«  SV 

rhey  are  Lyman  Atwell,  photo  cherry  blossom  festival  on  an  all-  *  t*mfori»s  r«ad  ■« 

emef  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  expense  trip.  kIBWCPAPISP  MEWS  ml 

•■red  Eckhardt,  cameraman  as-  The  Sunday  Star  is  conducting,  aal/  a”^ 

^Sned  to  the  Criminal  Court,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamber  ^  'CL  , , 

"illiam  Melling,  laboratory  man,  of  Commerce,  the  beauty  contest  SydBOYi  Awtraiw 

bwh  of  the  Tribune;  Andrew  Mil-  to  select  a  Miss  Wilmin^on.  TaM**aiSa«ir?i-?f it f 


N.  H.  McCreary,  formerly  of  the 


exposure  meter  in  his  hip  pocket 
was  broken.” 

Denver  Judge  Lifts 
Restrictions  on  Photos 
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•Australia 

*  Tha  only  journal  giving  tha 
naws  of  advartisars,  advartis- 
ing  agants,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Format  Announced 
For  AP  Newsfeatures 


A  MAJOR  revision  of  the  feature 
pages  mailed  to  Associated  Press 
member  newspapers  as  a  part  of 
their  basic  news  service  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  general  executive  in  charge 
of  AP  Newsfeatures. 

The  first  of  the  new  type  pages 
will  be  those  regularly  scheduled 
for  the  week  of  May  18.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gallagher,  changes  in 
the  feature  pages  are  designed: 

“(1)  To  make  them  easier  to 
handle. 

“(2)  To  supply  material  that  a 
newspaper  will  find  difficult  or 
impossible  to  get  itself. 

“(3)  To  supply  material  which 
taps  new  reader  interests.” 

To  gain  the  first  objectives,  the 
pages  are  being  more  strictly  de¬ 
partmentalized  than  heretofore, 
with  like  material  grouped  to-< 
gether  and  slugged  under  such 
generic  labels  as  “Home”  and 
“Books”  and  “Women.”  The  tab¬ 
loid  page  size,  plenty  of  white 
space,  and  a  practice  of  running 
the  stories  in  blocks  have  also 
been  adopted  for  easier  handling. 

The  second  aim  will  be  sought 
by  supplying  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  special  columns  and  fix¬ 
tures  and  by-line  material  from 
important  figures.  A  “How  To 
Play  Golf”  series  by  Tommy 
.\rmour,  a  picture  strip  series  on 
Churchill  for  use  in  event  of  his 
death  or  s«rious  illness,  and  a 
weekly  column  on  entertaining 
will  be  in  some  of  the  first  of  the 
new  feature  envelopes. 

The  “Washington  Letter,”  a 
daily  column  by  Jane  Eads  pegged 
to  women’s  interests  in  the  Cap¬ 
ital,  and  “Literary  Guidepost,”  a 
daily  book  review  column  by  W, 
G.  Rogers,  will  be  included  in  the 
package.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  sent  only  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  papers. 

As  to  the  third  objective,  Mr. 
Gallagher  comments: 

“Certain  magazines  and  now 
TV  are  capitalizing  on  a  new  field 
of  reader  interest  which  some  but 
not  all  newspapers  also  have 
tapped. 

“This  has  become  a  ‘do  it  your¬ 
self  age. 

“To  keep  pace  with  the  new 
trend,  the  new  AP  pages  will  stress 
this  type  of  material,  particularly 
in  the  women’s  and  housing  fields.” 

4.  *  * 

Franklin  K.  (Pete)  Arthur  has 
been  appointed  assistant  feature 
editor  of  Associated  Press  in  New 
York.  His  new  duties  include  su¬ 
pervising  the  AP  Newsfeatures 
wire  report  and  serving  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  General  Feature  Editor 
M.  J.  Wing  in  administrative  af¬ 
fairs. 


Mr.  .Arthur  has  been  with  the 
AP  in  Los  Angeles  since  1938, 
except  for  a  three-year  period  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  when  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve.  His  most  recent  assign¬ 
ment  was  heading  the  AP  field 
teams  covering  the  atom  bomb 
tests  in  Nevada. 

A  native  of  Redlands,  Calif.,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Sun  in  1931  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Redlands 
and  was  on  the  Sun  until  he  joined 
AP. 

Hollywood  Syndicate  Oilers 
New  Women's  Page  Feature 

“Make  Living  An  Art,”  a  new 
series  of  women’s  page  features, 
is  offered  for  immediate  release 
by  Hollywood  Press  Syndicate, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  The  750-word 
articles  are  adaptable  for  daily  or 
Sunday  use.  A  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  covered. 

.\uthor  is  Hilda  Shaffer,  lec¬ 
turer,  writer,  and  teacher  who  has 
written  extensively  for  magazines 
and  radio  and  has  been  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  and  the  Los  Angeles  Ex- 


NEA  Service  Promotes 
Jack  Gamble.  George  Earl 
Appointments  of  Jack  Gamble 
as  assistant  sales  manager,  and 
George  J.  Earl  as  promotion  man¬ 


advertising,  merchandising,  sales 
promotion  and  public  relations. 

Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
Adds  'Listen  Men'  Panel 

The  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  has  been  crusading 
against  the  foibles  of  the  fair  sex 
by  way  of  a  feature  called  “Listen, 
Ladies!”  (E&P,  Jan.  24,  page  50), 
is  evening  things  up  by  launching 
a  “Listen,  Men!”  panel.  Format  of 
both  features  will  be  the  same — 
a  two-column  photo  panel  with 
three-  or  four-line  text  caption. 
Bettina  Ross  is  author  of  “Listen, 
Men!” 

“Listen,  Ladies!”  which  has 
been  running  on  five-a-week  sched¬ 
ule.  is  being  cut  down  to  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  release  to  per¬ 
mit  use  of  the  new  “Listen,  Men!” 
panels  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Either  feature  may  also  be  used 
separately  by  editors  who  have  a 
particular  grudge  against  one  sex 
or  the  other. 

One-Col.  Diet  Feature 
From  Editors  Syndicate 

“Kalorie  Kate,”  a  one-column 
illustrated  diet  feature  by  Maurice 
del  Bourgo,  is  offered  for  June  15 
release  by  edi¬ 
tors  SYNDICATE,  !  "  ' 

New  York.  Each  f 
panel  features  a  | 
drawing,  a  motto 
for  dieters  and  a 
low  -  calorie 
menu. 

Mr.  del  Bour¬ 
go,  who  has  to 
watch  his  own 
caloric  intake 
and  therefore  .  ,  „ 
knows  whereof 

he  speaks,  is  an  instructor  at  New 
York’s  Cartoonists  and  Illustrators 
and  has  done  art  work  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  various 
comic  magazines. 


Five  New  Names 
For  Spadea  Feature 

Five  new  name  writers  have 
been  signed  by  Spadea  SYNoian 
to  contribute  regularly  to  the  new 
column  feature,  “For  The  ReconT 
(E&P,  Jan.  31,  page  50). 

They  include  William  Hillman, 
author  of  last  year’s  best-selling 
“Mr.  President”;  Taylor  Caldwell 
novelist;  James  Burnham,  authw 
of  “Containment  or  Liberation?"; 
John  Chamberlain,  former  literan 
columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  fw- 
mcr  editorial  writer  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  and  George 
Schuyler,  columnist  for  Negro 
newspapers. 

Add  Coronation  Series 

Overseas  News  Agency  offen 
for  immediate  release  “England’s 
Queens — ^The  Six  Women  Rulen 
of  Britain.”  a  six  installment  se¬ 
ries  of  1.000  words  each,  accom¬ 
panied  by  10  glossy  photos.  Reigns 
of  all  queens  from  Bloody  Marj' 
through  Elizabeth  II  are  covered. 

The  series  is  by  Wendy  Hall, 
author  of  several  historical  works 
and  former  correspondent  for 
British  and  .Australian  newspapers. 

News  and  Notes 

The  special  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
weekly  feature  “Lines  by  Soglow" 
is  now  being  carried  in  more  than 
2.500  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  one-column  panel  draw¬ 
ing,  contributed  through  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Otto  Soglow,  who  creates 
“The  Little  King”  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  will  start  its 
second  year  of  bond  selling  in 
June. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sylvia  Porter,  “Your  Money’s 
Worth”  columnist  for  Post-Hau 
Syndicate,  will  go  to  Vienna  to 
cover  the  biennial  Congress  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  May  17  to  23. 


ager  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  were 
announced  this  week  by  Fred  S. 
Ferguson,  president  of  the  feature 
service. 

Mr.  Gamble  joined  NEA  Service 
14  years  ago  and  served  as  picture 
editor,  war  maps  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  before  moving  into 
sales  promotion  work  in  1946. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble  will  assist  William  H.  Borg- 
lund,  NEA  sales  manager,  in  the 
Cleveland  office. 

Mr.  Earl,  who  is  a  native  Cleve¬ 
lander,  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  and  he  joined 
NEA  after  a  seven-year  employ¬ 
ment  with  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Paint  Co.,-  where  he  worked  in 


w Three  ain’t  a  crowd... 

but  a  combination  that  clicks,  steps  up  the  sports  page 
readership,  triples  cheers,  packages  a  favorite 
'  "  for  every  taste  ...  . 

Sports  Special 

Teams  up  three  top-team  sports  writers,  with  national 
following  and  fans  from  here  to  Oscaloosa . . .  Jimmy  \ 

Powers  “Powerhouse.”  tightly  packed  with  short  items,  interest, 
enthusiasm . . .  Stan  Smith  “Woods  &  Waters.”  well-written  rod 
and  gun  news,  authoritative,  sparkling ...  .Arch  Ward,  “In  the 
Wake  of  the  News,”  breezy  comments,  wit,  epigrams,  contributors 
quips... available  in  a  single  package,  at  a  special  combination 
rate!  Excites  advertisers  as  well  as  readers!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Tribune-IV^tv  Yark 

Buildintt,  .\>w  Vorit 
Tribune  Tourer,  Chtraoo 
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Treasure  Hunt 
Dian  Launches  New 
Column  in  S.  r. 

[lim  San  Franciso — A  treasure  hunt 

^  conducted  this  week  by  the  San 
fmcisco  Chronicie  provided  the 
springboard  for  a  new  column, 
Buried  Treasure,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  May  18. 

Eugene  Burns,  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  turned 
author,  is  writing  the  column  now 
in  process  of  being  syndicated  to 
a  group  of  Far  Western  news¬ 
papers. 

Sibley  Morrill,  credited  with 
originating  the  basic  idea  for  the 
column,  is  collaborator.  Mr.  Mor- 
nll’s  newspaper  work  includes 
managing  editorship  of  the  Argo¬ 
naut,  historic  San  Francisco  week¬ 
ly:  city  editorship  of  the  Alameda 
(Calif.)  Times-Star  and  editorial 
work  on  the  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Independent  and  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

Today's  Treasures 
The  column  deals  with  today’s 
t'easures  in  art,  literature,  coins, 
stamps  and  household  goods.  Spe¬ 
cific  days  weekly  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  each  topic. 

The  column  “plays  to  the  cu¬ 
pidity  that  is  in  us  all.”  the  au- 
4  thors  report.  Basically  it  will  deal 
with  the  odd  and  interesting,  and 
will  have  a  general  usefulness  to 
'  those  who  wish  to  know  about 
rarities. 

The  actual  introduction  of  the 
new  product  will  be  in  the  Santa 
hosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat, 
the  first  newspaper  to  purchase  the 
column.  Because  of  general  en¬ 
couragement  and  advice  given  by 
Dan  Bowerman,  general  manager, 
the  Press-Democrat  was  permitted 
a  one-day's  start  in  launching  the 
material,  Mr,  Burns  said. 

Teaser  copy  announcing  the 
Chronicle’s  treasure  hunt  began 
with  announcement  of  “1,000 
buried  potatoes.”  This  was  ampli¬ 
fied  with  announcement  that  a 
golden  medallion  will  be  buried 
somewhere  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  This  will  be  exchanged 
for  $1,000  on  presentation  at  the 
Chronicle  office. 

Clues  to  the  location  of  the 
medallion  will  appear  daily  be- 
g'nning  May  17.  Discovery  of  the 
medallion  will  conclude  the  treas¬ 
ure  hunt. 

Preceding  his  actual  entry  into 
newspaper  work  with  activities 
along  various  lines  and  Harvard 
student  days  as  a  book  reviewer 
on  the  Boston  Herlad,  Mr.  Burns 
"as  with  the  Hilo  (T.  H.)  Trib- 
-Herald  and  tlwn  with  the 
Star-Bulletin.  He  then 
wame  night  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Honolulu  and  re¬ 
ined  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
por-  As  an  AP  war  correspondent 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans 
n<  earned  17  campaign  stars  on 
various  fronts. 


Wechsler-McCarthy 

continued  from  page  9 

the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  regard  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  as  above  criti¬ 
cism.  I  assume  your  committee 
doesn’t  either.  We  have  at  the 
same  time  taken  very  strongly  the 
position  that  the  charge  that  the 
F.  B.  I.  is  a  Gestapo  or  a  Fascist 
agency  was  an  unfounded,  unwar¬ 
ranted  charge. 

Q. — Have  you  ever,  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  columns,  over  the  last  two 
years,  praised  the  F,  B.  I.? 

A. — Well,  sir,  I  would  have  to 
go  back  and  read  our  editorials 
for  the  last  two  years.  I  did  not 
understand  that  I  was  being  called 
down  here  for  a  discussion  of 
Post  editorial  policy.  I  have  tried 
to  say  to  you  what  we  have  said 
editorially  about  the  F.  B.  I. 

Q. — Have  you  consistently  criti¬ 
cized  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
Un-.\merican  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee,  whose  task  it  is  to  expose 
Communists,  or  have  you  ever 
found  one  of  them  that  you’ 
thought  was  a  pretty  good  fellow, 
that  you  praised,  or  that  you 
could  praise  as  of  today — a  chair¬ 
man? 

A. — Well,  if  you  are  asking  me 
my  position  on  the  activities  of 
the  Velde  Committee  [the  House 
Un-,American  .Activities  Commit¬ 
tee]  my  answer  is  that  I  have 
been  editorially  critical  of  those 
activities,  as  have  many  other 
newspapers. 

Q. — And  you  are  opposed  to 
Bill  Jenner,  too.  [Senator  William 
E.  Jenner,  Republican  of  Indiana 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  In¬ 
ternal  Security  subcommittee]. 
You  think  he  is  a  dangerous  man. 

A. — Senator,  I  give  you  a  pri¬ 
ority  in  this  field. 

Q. — What  was  your  position  on 
Greek-Turkish  aid?  Did  you  have 
anything  on  that? 

A. — 1  became  editor  of  the  Post 
in  May,  1949.  At  that  time  one  of 
the  great  issues  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  fighting  in  America 
was  the  Marshall  Plan.  I  was  a 
vigorous  supporter  editorially  of 
the  Marshall  Plan.  1  was  a  vigor- 
supporter  of  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine.  This  is  editorially;  these 
are  matters  that  are  on  the  rec¬ 
ord.  I  would  be  happy  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  committee  every  edi¬ 
torial  written  since  1  became 
editor. 

*  *  * 

McCarthy — Mr.  Wechsler,  let 
me  ask  you  this.  If  you  or  I  were 
a  member  of  the  Communist 
party,  and  we  wanted  to  advance 
the  Communist  list,  perhaps  the 
I  most  effective  way  of  doing  that 
would  be  to  claim  we  deserted 
the  party,  and  if  we  got  in  control 
of  the  paper,  use  that  paper  to 
attack  and  smear  anyb^y  who 
;  actually  was  fighting  communism. 
Now,  without  saying  whether  you 
have  done  it,  you  would  agree 


that  would  be  a  good  tactic,  would 
you  not? 

Wechsler — Senator,  perhaps  I 
have  some  more  knowledge  on 
this  than  you  do.  I  don’t  know  of 
cases  in  which  the  Communist 
party  undertook  that  activity.  I 
would  doubt  very  much  that  be¬ 
cause  you  have  an  ex-Communist 
on  your  staff — that  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  Communists  work¬ 
ing  within  your  committee. 

Q. — ^I  may  say,  Mr.  Wechsler, 
there  is  a  big  difference  between 
the  ex-Communist  on  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  your  ex-communism, 
either  real  or  alleged.  Mr.  (How¬ 
ard)  Rushmore  has  testified  be¬ 
fore  a  very  sizable  number  of 
committees.  He  has  cooperated 
with  the  F.B.I.  He  has  given  all 
the  information,  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  on  the  Communists  that 
he  has  worked  with  on  the  Daily 
Worker.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  anti-communism  and  his  being 
a  real  ex-Communist.  He  does  not 
spend  his  time,  you  see,  trying 
to  smear  and  tear  down  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  fighting  communism. 

A. — Senator,  let’s  face  it.  You 
are  saying  that  an  ex-Communist 
who  is  for  McCarthy  is  a  good 
one  and  an  ex-Communist  who  is 
against  McCarthy  is  suspect.  I 
will  stand  on  that  distinction. 

tr  *  * 

Q. — You  feel  you  are  unfairly 
treated?  A. — I  regard  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  the  first  in  a  long  line 
of  attempts  to  intimidate  editors 
who  do  not  equate  McCarthyism 
with  patriotism. 

Q. — You  have  not  been  intimi¬ 
dated.  have  you?  A. — Senator,  I 
am  a  pretty  tough  guy.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  this  is  a  proceeding 
designed  to  smear  the  New  York 
Post.  I  recognize  that.  Senator. 
We  are  both  grown  up.  But  this 
is  a  free  country,  and  1  am  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  fighting. 

Q. — So  will  the  Daily  Worker 
and  every  other  Communist  line 
paper.  I  feel  that  you  have  not 
broken  with  Communist  ideal.  I 
feel  that  you  are  serving  them 
very,  very  actively.  Whether  you 
are  doing  it  knowingly  or  not, 
that  is  in  your  own  mind.  I  have 
no  knowledge  as  to  whether  you 
have  a  card  in  the  party. 

A. — Senator,  I  should  like  to 
say  before  you  leave  that  under 
the  standards  you  have  established 
here  this  afternoon,  the  only  way 
that  I  would  in  your  view  prove 
my  devotion  to  America  and  the 
validity  of  my  break  with  com¬ 
munism  would  be  to  come  out  in 
support  of  Senator  McCarthy. 
This  I  do  not  plan  to  do. 

McCarthy  —  If  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  does 
comply  with  your  request — which 
I  doubt — I  hope  they  extend  their 
investigation  to  the  lack  of  ethics 
and  the  lack  of  truth  in  the  news¬ 
paper  which  you  edit.  I  also  hope 
they  investigate  your  abuse  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  your 
low  ethical  standards  as  a  news¬ 
paper  men. 


Wechsler — I  ask  no  special 
immunity.  I  say  only  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  1  am  here  because  I  am  a 
newspaperman  and  because  of 
what  I  have  done  as  a  newspaper 
man. 

McCarthy — I  have  not  found 
that  your  right  to  distort  and  twist 
the  news  has  been  interfered  with 
since  you  have  been  here.  I  may 
say  again,  just  so  you  need  not 
go  out  and  say  McCarthy  inti¬ 
mated  that  Wechsler  is  still  a 
member  of  )he  party  or  McCarthy 
insinuated  you  were  valuable  to 
the  Communist  movement.  I  may 
say  that  your  purported  reforma¬ 
tion  does  not  convince  me  at  all. 

McCarthy — ^We  both  recognize 
that  it  is  the  Communist  line  to 
denounce  the  people  who  really 
broke  with  the  Party  and  testi¬ 
fied  against  their  former  com¬ 
rades,  that  the  Party  line  is  to 
denounce  them  as  traitors  and 
smear  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Wechsler — ^No  question  about 
that.  I  read  similar  denounciations 
of  myself. 

M^arthy — I  believe  that  is 
recognized  as  the  Party  line.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
curious  about  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  buying  your  works  because 
we  found  that  the  New  York  Post 
has  been,  I  think,  the  leader — next 
to  the  Daily  Worker  and  a  few 
things  like  that,  the  Compass, 
which  is  no  longer  in  existence — 
the  leader,  in  denouncing  very 
viciously  and  intemperately  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  truth  at  all,  I 
think  without  exception,  every 
man  who  has  ever  broken  with 
the  Communist  Party  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  witness  against  spies 
and  traitors.  1  believe  the  Post 
may  have,  with  one  exception. 
Your  testimony  was  that  you  did 
not  make  such  attacks  on  Cham¬ 
bers.  I  have  not  searched  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  find  out  whether  wou  did 
or  not. 

■ 

Denver  Oil  Editor 
Dies  in  Plane  Crash 

Denver — Ron  Johns,  oil  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post,  was  killed 
(May  8)  in  the  fiery  crash  of  a 
light  plane  three  miles  east  of 
Moab,  Utah,  which  also  took  the 
lives  of  two  Salt  Lake  City  oil 
men. 

Mr.  Johns,  33,  had  been  in  Utah 
for  two  weeks  reporting  on  oil 
developments  there.  One  of  his 
lust  acts  was  the  filing  of  his  Sun¬ 
day  column. 

He  was  a  passenger  in  a  private 
plane  which  crashed  and  exploded 
in  a  creek  bed. 

Mr.  Johns  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  in 
1946,  and  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Texas  for  four  years.  He  joined 
the  Post  on  Sept.  15,  1952. 

■ 

Le  Canada  Is  50 

Montreal — Le  Canada  French- 
language  daily,  celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  with  a 
4b-pagc  supplement. 
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William  J.  Quinn,  former  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  old  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Times  for  many  years, 

Albert  S.  Hardy,  80,  long-  *  *  * 

time  publisher  of  the  Gainesville 

(Tex.)  News  and  former  presi-  Fred  Beck,  62,  copyreader  for 
dent  of  the  Georgia  Press  Asso-  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
ciation.  May  12.  Tribune  for  25  years  until  his  re- 

*  *  *  tirement  in  1949,  May  7. 

Roger  T.  LAFFERrv,  63,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Times 
news  staff  for  more  than  25  years 
until  his  retirement  last  year, 

May  10. 


(J^tutuarp 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


Newspaper  Brokers 


FOR  better  newspaper  propertlea. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


THREE  CENTRAL  Pennsylvania  Xnn. 
papers  for  sale.  Write  PXP.L,  T(!^ 
graph  Building.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

UPSTATE  New  York  Italian 
Weekly.  Established  1906. 
Single  ownership  but  now 
run  •  down  because  of  ill 
health.  Reasonably  priced  at 
less  than  replacement  cost  of 
plant  equipment.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  1100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


•  •30  California  Weekly  Properties 
Priced  from  $22,000  to  $300,000  await 
your  inspection.  Call  on  us  to  furnish 
the  facts. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3927  Orange  Riverside,  California 


Charles  B.  Oldham.  83,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Yan 
Buren  County  (.Ark.)  Democrat, 
April  29. 


Newspaper  AppraiseiB 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


_ Publications  Wanted 

$50,000  to  $loo,ouu  CA6»H  to  iaro: 
in  large  profitable  weekly  or  isui: 
daily.  Must  stand  rigid  investintin 
Can  act  immediately,  and/or  fnrsa: 
bank  references  prior  to  disclosurt  S 
situation  is  highly  confidential.  Xt 
brokers.  Box  1933,  Editor  k  Fib- 
Usher. 


Bert  Sharkey,  66,  an  artist 
whose  drawings  appeared  in  the 
drama  sections  of  New  York 
newspapers  for  more  than  20 
years.  May  7. 


Arthur  Jackson,  53,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  financial  editor  on 
the  old  Milwaukee  Leader  and  also 
with  the  old  lY'isconsin  News,  re¬ 
cently. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Ave. _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 

‘‘Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 


Francis  M.  McGrath,  70,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  advertising 
departments  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News  and  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  dailies.  May  8. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Charles  Rubenstein,  50,  city 
editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge  (la.) 

Messenger,  April  23.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  Messenger 
since  he  was  21  years  old. 

James  B.  Gibson,  57,  veteran  *  *  * _ 

newspaperman  who  had  in  recent  Nelson  Wilkinson,  69,  former  j  combination 
years  been  business  editor  of  the  Toronto  newspaperman  and  one- 
Richmond  (V'a.)  Times-Dispatch,  time  managing  editor  of  the  old 
May  7.  He  had  also  served  on  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Times, 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee  news-  May  3. 
papers.  ■ 

4  4  • 

William  J.  Wheatley,  62,  ®CIck  tO  Caliiomici 
long-time  Washington  newspaper-  Superior,  Wis.  —  Marshall  A. 
man.  May  5.  He  was  in  the  Finstad,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Associated  Superior  Evening  Telegram  for 
Press,  later  was  on  the  city  staffs  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned 
of  the  old  Herald  and  of  the  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Star,  spending  most  Madera  (Calif.)  Daily  News- 
of  a  journalistic  career  spanning  Tribune.  Mr.  Finstad  was  manag- 
more  than  40  years  on  the  latter  ing  editor  of  the  News-Tribune  in 
paper.  1949-50  before  coming  here. 


Art — Engraving 


.ARTWORK  by  Air  .M:iil  anywhe:- 
Sketches  free.  Sigs,  $4.25.  Mir- 
heads,  $8.50.  Fast  Service.  X. 
Feather,  Box  137,  Northridge,  Cilit 


ootor- 


Promotioii 


CL.VSSIKIED  AD  IDEAS 
TH.AT  REALLY  HELP  Ol  T 


WRITES  M.  Scott  Bagwell.  CAM 
of  the  Huntsville  (.Ala.)  TiiSf 
“Thanks  to  all  the  Howard  Psrisl 
staff  for  their  able  assistance  in  k- 
lecting  ideas  for  'Home  Improvemeii' 
copy.  It  really  helped  us  out.” 

YOU,  too,  will  be  delighted  by  th* 
enthtlsiasin  with  which  the  staff  W- 
hind  the  Howard  Parish  Sertx* 
pitches  in  to  help  out  whenever  yn 
need  extra  ideas. 

CLIP  this  ad  to  your  letterhead  isi 
mail  it  today  for  complete  detii'^ 
about  The  Want  -Ad  Service  Tkjt 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


DAILY  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATE. 
Gross  only  $150,000  in  town  of  15,000 
exclusive.  Price  $125,000  including 
$20,000  building.  Full  details  if  can 
finance  $60,000  to  $75,000  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Bailey  Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE: 

CHILTON  TIMES-JOURNAL,  Coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly  in  96th  year.  Paid  list 
over  2.200.  Much  commercial  work. 
Good  equiimient.  Pine  community. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  young  coun¬ 
try  publisher  with  capital  to  handle. 
Chilton  Times-Journal,  Chilton.  Wis. 


HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plani 
(900  NW.  79th  St.  Mia.iii  47,  I 


MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  last  year  paid 
owner  yi  of  purchase  price.  Other 
business  interest  forces  sale  now.  $10,- 
000  down ;  balance  on  10-year  con¬ 
tract.  This  one’s  a  real  money-maker. 
Larry  Towe  Agency.  Holland.  Mich. 


Books  for  Sale 


TEX.AJ5,  exclusive  county  seat  weekly, 
only  paper  in  county,  growing  town, 
within  that  golden  7i5-mile  radius  of 
Houston.  Grossing  $55,000.  asking 
$52,500.  At  least  $20,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  carried  by  owner.  .Also  27-ycar- 
old  shopper,  wonderful  opportunity, 
city  of  125.000  (Corpus  Cliristi). 
Total  price  $10,000.  another  small 
weekly  e«st  'Texas  and  larger  prop¬ 
erty  west  Texas.  Listings  wanted.  20 
years  active  newspaper  experience. 
Rigby  Owen.  Newspaper  Broker,  P.  O. 
Drawer  511,  El  Campo.  Texas. _ 


Press  Engineers 


RATES— consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

i„- WANTBaX  ALL  OTHER  CLASSlFICA'nONS 

“•**1*®“*  Lin*  Bate  Ineertiona  Line  Rate 

2  i  '‘‘I® 

%  -55  2  1®® 

3  .60  3  M 

4  .45  4  ^00 

Situations  Wanted  Ade  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  ratea. 
in  advance.  Add  16c  for  box  aer-  Charge  Orders  Accepted, 
vice. 

j^XERTlSlNO  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
1^  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
^revlations.  RepliM  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  identities  held  In 
strlct^t  c^dMi^Dej^^ Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 
EDITOR  ic  PUBJiTSiimt  reserves  the  rifrht  to  edit  all  copy. 


Maintenance.  Service.  Repairs,  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  S.  J- 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repsui 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  » 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Strert 

Rockford _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMEST 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantle 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  >*» 
RI  6-4252. _ _ 


THIS  PROPERTY  takes  a  good  man, 
but  how  it  will  pay  I  Midwest  weekly 
group  allowed  to  slump  under  recent 
owner  and  priced  accordingly.  Really 
in  6  to  8  years  out  of  net  profits.  Larry 
big  potential,  good  equipment,  $20,000 
down.  Will  pay  entire  purchase  price 
Towe  Agency.  Holland.  Michigan. _ 


Jersey. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

if  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35’  semi-vu 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  w* 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif- 
POplar  5-0610 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  34.  N.  Y.  BRyoiit  9-3052 


WASHINGTON  —  Exclusive  county- 
seat  weekly.  Good  shop.  Gross  $25.- 
000.  Only  $10,000  down.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melrose  .\ve., 
Los  Angeles  29.  California. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
IN  CANADA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
3570  Prances  Avenue 

_ Venice,  California. _ 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunitiea 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  weeklies  with 
job  printing  in  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta;  ranging  from  $15,000  to 
$150,000.  Full  particulars  from  The 
Canadian  Weekly  Editor,  207  W.  Has¬ 
tings,  Vancouver  3,  British  Columbia. 


★★the  ‘‘Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  anct  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pres*** 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  S.  I- 
Phone  spring  7-1740 
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CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 


FOR  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


jIAOHIXISTS — DiMnsntling,  moving, 
uiembling.  entire  newsjiaper  plants. 
Kepsirs.  maintenance,  service  nation- 

'‘"'lorenz  printing 

MACHINE  CO..  INC. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  Complete  with 

Steel  cylinders.  Roller  Bearings  32^”.  rollers,  chases,  etc 
Double  folder  with  double  conveyors. 

3  Arm  reels  with  Automatic  Tensions.  IQ  Paae  Go< 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room _ 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Complete  with  motor,  controls. 


10  Page  Goss  Seml-Rotary 


tst  Lnnir  Island  Citv  1  \  T  2  DC  Drives  with  GE  Rectifying  .. -.i,  .  .  i  '  i.  list.)  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.. 

362S-31  St  .  Long  island  GUyl,  .X.  ''oil-  ,30  West  42nd  .Street.  Xew  York  18 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


GOODVALL'ES:  2800  lb.  Wesel  Stereo. 
Kurniiee,  gas  burner;  Duplex  and  Hoe 
Dry  Jfat  Hollers:  Hoe  full  page  Flat 
Shaver,  micrometer  adjustment:  Hoe 
heavy  duty  Saw  and  Monorail  Trim¬ 
mer;  Royle  Flat  Router.  (Write  for 
new  Bulletin  Xo.  4.’>3  giving  complete 
list.)  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc., 


STillwell  6  00»8-00«fl 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 

USE  OCR  METAL  SIDES  AXD 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 

IX  DECATCR.  ILLIXOIS 

TAXDERCOOK  Model  23  proof  press 
Xo.  1298(1.  A.C.  electrical  equip¬ 
ment. 


Equipment.  ee.  ,.h. 

Two  1,000-gallon  ink  tanks  with  pump.  *'‘7,  ... 

Kemp  7-t(m  furnace  with  Double  S  60  rolls  of  Newsprint. 

Vacuum  back,  and  antoshaver,  etc.  GOSS  COMET 

LOCATED  AT  NE^V  YORK  DAILY  Complete  with  motor,  controls, 
OOifPASS.  t*rs,  cliases.  ett*. 

6  UNIT  HOE  FOUR-ONE  MIEHLE  (N 

PRESS-^-C^O.  2S95  I  with  serial  drive.  Complete  witl 

Aertical  Type  Cnits  —  21%  cut-off.  tor,  controls,  rollers,  chases,  etc. 
Double  Folders  —  Single  Conveyors. 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings.  kdOnCI  A  DIIDI  CY  DDC 
Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  A  UUFLtA  FKt 


‘‘‘Vi  »  V-  •  .  Xew  York,  Plant  at  Stamford,  Con- 

PLl  S  60  rolls  of  Newsprint.  nectiriit. 

„  ,  COMET  PQjj  SALE — Vandercook  Proof  Press, 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  roll-  Model  320,  Serial  Number  57022,  in 

ers.  chases,  etc.  excellent  condition,  printing  up  to 

r^i  in  /-M.ir  ,  ..ir-i  11  r  isir-i  eight-column  ads  in  galley.  Practically 

FOUR-ONE  MIEHLE  (NS)  new  equipped  with  ink  fountain,  price 

with  serial  drive.  Complete  with  nio-  $500.00. 


5  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  PRESS  <^oniitwn,  $200.00. 

(.SINGLE  .ACTION)  Duplex  Tubular  casting  box. 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  roll-  vacuum,  good  as  new,  $125.00. 
rs,  chases,  etc. 


excellent  condition,  -printing  up  to 
eight-column  ads  in  galley.  Practically 
new  equipped  with  ink  fountain,  price 
$500.00. 

Duplex  Tubular  finishing  machine  in 
excellent  condition,  $200.00. 

Duplex  Tubular  casting  box,  not 


r«nder’cook  Model  4  T  repro.  proof  |  Z  Type  UniU  —  2  Double  Folders  — 
press  Xo.  11032.  i 


5  Monotvpe  ('asters  and  one  Mono  j  Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings 
itrip  Material  Carter.  ^  Units  on  Substructure  with  3  arm 

3  Mono  keyboards.  I  i  tt  • 


FOR  DETAILS  WRITE:  tion,  $300.00. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

0,11-  1  Seven -colum 

311  Lincoln  .Avenue,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  dition,  $25.00 


Rouse  band  saw,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  $300.00. 

Seven-column  casting  box,  good  con- 


C.  k  G.  Model  3.A  Morrison  Saw.  .A.C. 
motor — current  model. 

TYPE  *  PRESS  OF  11J.INOIS.  INC. 
3312  North  Ravenswood 
Chirago  13,  Illinois 

lidOTYPES  and  Intertypei,  Modela 
5,  8.  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — lOSOI, 
‘Aoronghly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 


3  Units  on  Substructure  with  3  arm 

Will  divide  or  sell  separate  Units.  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  T.  MVar“Tex.rk.na 

12  i^per  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc-  Oasette.  Texarkana.  U.  S.  A. 
ing  26  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2804 

Vertical  Type  Units  —  224i”  cut-off. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Polder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller  Bearings. — 
AC. 


high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16"  cut  off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 


duplex  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  4fi" 
bed  for  doable  pages  AC  motor. 


Type  Units  —  224i”  cut-off.  ready  for  immediate  shipiment.  Inspec-  HOE  full  page  late  J”odel  casting  box 
'ormer  —  Single  Polder  and  tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor  * 'i*"  ™«*.i 

ror.  &  Publisher.  u  ,  cu  lor  ^  tUHULAR  metal  P)^P«.  o“e  meiUl 

rlinder  —  Roller  Bearings.—  - - - -  Pot  lor  Tubulars.  Tubular  casting 


lied  machines  available  attractively  3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 


priced.  Eight  page  Ooas  Comet.  North- 
•m  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
8t..  PhiUdeVphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

INTERTYPE  C-4 

Xew  I  Never  used  I  On-the-floorl 
<  mold  disc,  automatic  quadder,  mold 


IXIR  S.ALE :  32  Page  Hoe  Qnad.  with 
double  Folder  and  A.C.  Motor  Drive, 


Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record.  2241'  sheet  cut.  Dealer,  Box  2036, 
•  •  Editor  A  Publisher. 

4  UNIT  HOE - 

PRESS — NO.  2283 

Double  Folder  —  Balloon  Formers  —  NEWSP.APER  ROTARY  PRESSES 
23-9/16". 


doling  blower,  can  covers,  220A’ — 3  I  Substructure  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
:>liise  motor,  with  or  without  mono-  Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 


melt.  Price — $1,000.00  less  than  list 
price. 

H.AYWABD-BRIEF  PRINTING  OO. 
529  South  7th  Street 
Minneapolis  15.  Minnesota _ 

MONOTYPE  CASTER 
GoocJ  Running  Condition 

8  molds  18  to  36  point — 66 
fonts  —  regular,  condensed, 
extra  condensed,  extended, 
old  style  condensed— Chel¬ 
tenham;  Franklin,  alternate 
and  Modern  Gothic;  Goudy 
bold  nnd  italic:  Bodoni  bold 
and  italic;  Goudy  heavy  face 
and  italic;  Cooper. 

To  be  sold  where  and  as  is 
First  offer  over  $600  takes 


Out  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 

3  UnTt  HOE 

PRESS — 'NO.  2157 
On  Substructure  —  224^’  —  AC. 
Doable  Polder  —  Portable  Color 
Fountain. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Teniions  and  Paatern. 
I  Complete  atereo  inclnding  Pony  Auto- 
plate. 


NEWSPAPER  ROTARY  PRESSES 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 
PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  Went  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


3  Arm  Keels,  Teniions  and  PaaUrs.  I  32  PAGE  HOE  PRESS  or  Duplex  8  page  rress. 

Complete  atereo  inclnding  Pony  Auto-  with  color  unit  _ Flare.  Hobbs,  New  Mexico _ 

plate.  !  A.  C.  Drive,  rnbber  rollers,  stereo.  HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Roller, 

Located  at  Lake  Charlec  (La.)  Citisen  I  1  folder.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  make.  Also  curved  casting  box, 

9IIN*IT*H(^P  i  Box  2039.”EdBor ^’'publisher.  rT'IoWi  Editor^*  PnbTirt^^ 


PLAT  SHAVER  with  roller  hold  down 
for  shell  casts,  $350. 

OEOROE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boiae,  Idaho 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMiPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3«,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  COMET  OOXY  TYPE 
or  Duplex  8  page  Press. 


2  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  1426 

Right  Angle  Units  —  21%"  cut-of' 
Single  Polder  —  AC  Drive  —  Stereo. 
Located  at  Batavia  (N.  T.)  News. 


★  CONVEYORS^ 


First  offer  over  $600  takes  20  PAGE 

the  KOKOMO  TRIBUNE  ,  .  , 

1/1  II-  1  to  1  Model — ^AC  2  Motor  .Automatic 

Kokomo,  Indiana  Drive. 

Complete  stereo  —  Available  August. 
NKED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pay  Lo<-«‘«d  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 

aOP»  fh»n  All*  lA»e  A#  *AO  RA  *  * 


3  Cutler-Htminer  Standard  Duty 

^  ^.*’**'  Hammer  Heavy  Duty  WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 

Will  erect  and  guarantee.  Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de- 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  C  O.  eter.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 
11164  Satieny  St.,  Sun  Valley,  (Talif.  WE  ARE  in  the  market  for  a  24  page, 
POplar  5-(XH0  a  deck.  2  nlate  wide.  Walter  Scott 


double  cooled,  for  ^2^  platee. 
Broker,  Box  1001,  Editor  k  PnhUaher. 
WANTED  TO  BUT— 24  page  decker 
type  Duplex  tubular  or  Goss  press  in 
good  condition.  Texarkana  Gaiette, 
Texarkana,  U.  S.  A. _ 


«7o*-  prices  of  $68.60  to 

179.50  each  I  Top  quality,  immediate 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 


Jelivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write  Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  AC. 
lor  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Com-  Complete  Set  Chases,  New  Rollers. 
^LOny.  Box  560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina.  BlankeU.  Delivered  and  installed. 
MODEL  "p'’  3  SM  (tripod)  Inter-  Located  West  Coast. 

^Pe.  Electric  Pot.  motor  and  feeder. 

|oar  moldi.  Two  full' mafratincs,  four-  •  • 

wen  splita  and  3  side  splits.  Included  .  . .  — 

vith  the  machine  are  17  fonts  of  mat-  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

18  to  36  point  in  series.  An  ex-  r/\-\  r-fii  a  ai  \y  i 

jeilent  head  letter  machine  with  faces  bUu  rittn  AV6.,  N©W  York  36 
JjT  heads  and  ads.  The  complete  unit  O  11^0 

«;500.00.  Can  be  seen  on  our  floor  BKyant9-ll32 

«nd  running  daily.  Being  replaced  by 

unit.  Xewport-Balboa  Press. - 

c  i-i  “■'!><>«  Blvd.,  Newport  Beach, 

'-slifomia.  D  C  C  I  C 

toTsaleI -  K  t  t  L  b 


POplar  5-0«10 


Used  Presses 


3  deck,  2  plate  wide,  Walter  Scott 
W-14  %  press.  Standard  plate,  22% 
inch  cut-off.  Chronicle  Publiahing 
Company,  Ine.,  Marion,  Indiana. 


A.UTV-OW  .  .1  HELP  WANTED 

ir  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are  i  ■* 

replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS  Administrative 

units,  we  usnally  have  a  Hat  of  good  _ _ _  u-.w. 

used  pressM  available  or  which  may  NEED 

be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of  OER,  beginning  Joly,  take  charge  ex- 
all  sizes  elusive  ABC  weekly  newapaper  and 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such  printing  business.  Ovner  busy  in  other 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs,  activities.  Well-equipped,  3-Lino^planL 

★  (jORRESPONDENCE  invited.  Good,  dependable  help.  Doing  $90,000 

annual  gross,  4l5%  from  newapaper. 
TUP  Most  attractive,  prosperous  communi- 

I  me  unusual  cultural  advantages,  con- 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  venlent  to  big  city  on  Oreat  Lakes. 


BRyant  9-1132 


equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 
★  OORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


»'>.->uu.uo.  fan  be  seen  on  our  floor  ......  TUP  Most  attractive,  prosperous  communi- 

«nd  running  daily.  Being  replaced  by  l  mc  j  unusual  cultural  advantages,  con- 

Xewport-Balboa  Press. - PRINTING  PRESS  CO  venient  to  big  city  on  Oreat  Lakes. 

2211  Balboa  Blvd.,  Newport  Beach.  Exceptional  opportunity  because  buai- 

Cslifomia. _ R  P  P  I  <;  *^*""“*  Chicago,  Illinois  lacked  management,  but 

POR  SALE;  c  C  I-  O  _  shows  steady  profit.  Prefer  youngish 

TVo  Reperforators  and  Transmit-  qfvfn  CLINK  tliree.arm  taaIi  ««"  OOXOTYPE  flatbed  rubber  rollers  "*•“  couple)  *‘2*!  *“'^***“‘ 

“o::;.*";..*;  ««^ac. 

!!«<-e.  Contact  T  W  FotieJ  News-  PO'h  buHon  •tations  .for  margin  and  attractive,  long  terms  if  qualified. 


rifiee  i.  .  ii  .  push-button  stations  for  margin  and  conanion.  Avaiiapie  bdou 

Herzid  PriSvr^'w"'  rotation  operation,  inclnding  torque  News.  Brandon.  Mississippi 

^^«ld.  Franklin.  Pennsylvania.  ^ujura.  floating  rollers,  and  other  efoc- 

Prc«c  R<wim  *’■1®  tension  controls,  motors  220  volt,  _ 

■viw  g  phase,  60  cycle,  track  and  reel  trsna-  Stereotype 

•DR  S.ALE:  feri.  Excellent  condition,  good  price,  " 


^’•ild.  Franklin.  Pennsylvania.  ^u^ura.  floating  rollers,  s 

_ Press  Room  _  *,'■*  ”” 

~  3  phase,  60  cycle,  track  i 

fOR  S.ALE;  fers.  Excellent  conditioi 

I  Model  54C  Hand  operated  Baling  and  immediate  delivery. 

rreii  with  case  54"  x  27"  x  72"  deep  _ 

(J^th  compound  lever.  Never  used.  The  ST,  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

Derrick  Publishing  Company,  Oil  City,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

rrnnsylvania. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  May  16,  1953 


News,  Brandon,  Miaaissippi.  ^V“unr’ialei“tnow™dge  'woSld  help! 

i  Box  1917,  Editor  k  Publiaher. _ 

Stereotype  IMI.MBDIATE  opening  for  depend- 

able  business  office  executive,  and  also 
FOR  S.ALE — ^Xolan  full  page  flat  cast-  for  experienced  salesman  on  daily 
ing  box  with  metal  pouring  ladle,  gas  newspaper  in  large  Ohio  city.  Excel- 
heated  attached.  Newspaper  Publish-  lent  opportunity  for  right  man.  Yonr 
ers  Supply  Co.,  1630  North  Lore!  Ave.,  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  ®on- 


Chirago  39.  Illinois. 


fidence.  Box  2002,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

WE  are  looking  for  an  aggressive 
Executive  Director  and  top-notch 
salesman,  able  to  promote  the  sale 
of  general  advertising  for  Midwest 
daily  newspaper  organization. 

THE  JOB  requires  some 
traveling,  and  contacts  with 
agencies,  brokers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  for  40  member  pa¬ 
pers.  The  man  we  select  must 
be  of  high  moral  character, 
possess  outstanding  ability  in 
salesmanship,  promotion  and 
be  untiring  in  his  effort  to 
do  a  first  class  job.  All  con¬ 
fidences  respected. 

SALARY  commensurate 
with  ability  and  top  perform¬ 
ance. 

GIVE  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter. 

Write : 

MR.  TED  STEVENS 

Chairman,  Advertising  Committee 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSN. 

DAILY  COURIER 
WATERLOO.  IOWA 


ASSISTANT 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

OOMiPETITIVE  evening  daily  located 
in  Chart  Area  32  requires  man  with 
heavy  circulation  background.  We  are 
NOT  interested  in  high  pressure  artisita 
who  rely  on  gimmit^s  and  tie-ina  to 
achieve  circulation.  We  will  consider 
only  men  who  have  the  demonstrated 
ability  and  experience  to  develop,  or¬ 
ganize  and  execute  a  sound  circulation 
program  and  who  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  <rt  selling  a  superior  product 
on  merit  alone.  Please  submit  com¬ 
plete  information  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  18‘3^2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  District  Manager  who 
is  stymied  in  his  present  position,  am¬ 
bitious  and  with  the  ability  to  work 
himself  up  to  Circulation  Manager. 
15,000  circulation  daily  in  Chart  Area 
1.  Write  fully  to  Box  1804,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Classified  Advertising 


DUE  to  the  Growth  of  our  Classified 
advertising  department,  we  are  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  a  man  to  assist  our 
Classified  Manager.  Preference  given 
to  Draft  Exempt  young  man  with  pre¬ 
vious  Classified  experience.  Give  ref¬ 
erence  and  Experience  in  first  letter. 
Reply  to  The  Star-Beacon,  General 
Ofiices  of  the  Rowley  Newspapers,  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio. 


$8,500  A  YEAR  TO  START 
for  qualified  telephone  supervisor 
on  iiwortant  eastern  daily  (not 
New  York  City). 

HERE’S  a  Rare  Opportunity! 
Write  fully  to 

iP.  O.  Box  42,  Planetarium 
Station,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 


C.ALIFORNIA  DAILY  of  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  wants  experienced  Classified 
Salesman  (25  to  35)  to  handle  estab¬ 
lished  automotive  accounts.  Must  be 
sharp  on  copy.  Average  $100  per  week 
up.  Salary  plus  commission.  Ibis  job 
offers  real  security  plus  excellent 
working  conditions.  Write  Box  2007, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Give  full  details. 

Now,  that  the  weather  Is  getting 
warmer — 

Relax  and  Take  It  Easy. 

Let  E  A  P’s  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
Do  ALL  Tour  Work! 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  de¬ 
partment  manager  or  supervisor— or 
31  sales  person  ready  to  move  up. 
One  with  sound  background  and  prov¬ 
en  ability.  This  is  a  thriving  classified 
department  of  an  important  Eastern 
Daily  (within  100  miles  of  New  York) 
5  day  week.  Good  starting  salary  and 
bonus.  P.  0  Box  42,  Planetarium 
Station,  New  York  24,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  Classified  Manager 
for  small  daily  newspaper  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Good  salary 
to  experienced  man.  Give  references  in 
first  letter.  Reply  direct  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Bayonne  Times,  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  1  to  5 
years’  experience,  11,000  circulation 
daily  in  a  fishing,  hunting  paradise. 
Healthful,  dry  climate  4,500  feet 
elevation.  Ideal  working  conditions, 
new  building  and  equipment.  Salary 
plus  bonus,  vacation,  ineurance.  Write 
ITJLLY  FIRST  letter  stating  wages. 
A.  J.  Kalb,  Idaho  State  Journal.  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho.  _ 


DAILY  NEWS-MINER  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  offers  $135  week  starting  salary 
to  first  class  display  salesman.  Good 
future  on  fast-growing,  well-equipped 

asper  in  live  town.  Write  to  General 
[anager  via  Air  Mail.  _ 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
who  Is  aggressive,  sincere,  a  hard 
worker  and  producer,  with  executive 
ability. 

LARGE  drawing  account — with  bo¬ 
nus  arrangement  good  for  the  right 
man  to  earn  from  $110  to  $150  a 
week  or  better. 

YES,  we  want  a  good  hard-hitting 
ad  representative  and  want  him — 
NOWl 

Write  direct  to:  Allentown  News- 
Shopper,  P.  O.  Box  394,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  sell  outside  dis- 
idsy  and  classified  advertising. — Daily 
Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  display  ad¬ 
man  1-3  years’  experience,  must  know 
layout,  copy,  tales,  handle  big  and 
little  accounts.  Reply  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  salary  expected  to  E.  J. 
Reilly,  Centre  Times,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 


WELL-KNOWN  Midwestern  university 
offers  capable  newspaper  advertising 
man  opportunity  for  graduate  work 
and  continuation  of  advertising;  sales 
activities.  Moderate  compensation.  In 
first  letter,  give  details  of  education, 
experience.  List  three  references. 
Write  Box  1937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  of  not  less  than  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  daily.  Must  write  good 
copy  and  be  a  plogger.  Prefer  South¬ 
erner  from  smiail  daily.  Write  or  wire 
E.  A.  Schafer,  Advertising  Director, 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  Star. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  (Experi¬ 
enced).  'Scenic  Lancaster  County  is 
growing,  and  our  advertising  staff  is 
being  enlarged  to  meet  the  growth  of 
this  diversified  market.  We  seek  an 
ambitious,  aggressive  retail  advertising 
salesman  of  pleasing  personality  who 
also  has  the  ability  to  make  layouts. 
Car  essential.  Good  salary  plus  incen¬ 
tive  plans  to  right  man.  State  age, 
experience,  and  references,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  to  Carl  Slabach.  Employment 
Section,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania.  Phone  5251. 


ADVERTISING  MAN — for  near-top 
spot  on  6-man  staff;  progressive  after¬ 
noon  daily  (1953  N.  W.  Ayer  news¬ 
paper  contest  winner)  :  must  know 
sales,  layout,  copy  and  service  big 
and  small  accounts;  university  city  of 
27,000;  best  schools  and  churches; 
housing  available  at  reasonable  cost; 
attractive,  permanent  opportunity  for 
experienced  man  wanting  to  re-locate 
or  younger  man  on  way  up.  Write 
giving  full  information  first  letter, 
present  earnings,  references,  etc.  'The 
Norman  Transcript,  Norman,  Okla. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

OUR  Advertising  Director  is  leaving 
the  newspaper  field  and  we  need  a 
replacement  to  take  complete  charge 
of  the  department. 

WE  have  recently  moved  into  a  new 
plant  and  have  completed  our  shake- 
down. 

ADEQU.-V.TE  personnel  and  facilities 
will  be  available  to  permit  the  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  to  do  a  mutually 
satisfactory  job. 

WE  are  a  southern  evening  paper  of 
approximately  13,000  circulation 
and  would  prefer  a  man  who  has 
some  experience  on  a  larger  pub¬ 
lication. 

Box  2040.  Editor  &  Publisher 


TWO  GOOD  OPENINGS  in  Display 
Advertising  Department  immediately. 
Layout-minded  man  or  woman  to  han¬ 
dle  fashion-heavy  established  route. 
.4180  will  need  all-around  experienced 
assistant,  30-36,  capable  of  high  level 
selling,  regional  travel,  sales  meeting 
speaking  ability.  Salaries  above  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  level.  If  you  can  fill 
the  shoes  of  two  fine  people  who’ve 
moved  ahead,  contact  Advertising 
Manager,  Telegraph  Herald,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


HAVE  YOU  WANTED  to  come  to 
Florida  to  work?  The  advertising  man¬ 
agership  spot  is  open  on  this  paper. 
It  is  a  good  paying  job  with  bonus 
benefits.  Write  for  particulars  to  the 
Daily  News  Chief,  Winter  Haven, 
Florida. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  in  large 
Southern  City  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  man,  30-413,  with  national 
and/or  local  experience.  Knowledge  of 
promotion  helpful.  Musts:  Character, 
industry,  vision.  Rush  complete  de¬ 
tails  on  experience,  aspirations,  per¬ 
sonal  status.  Box  2024,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  SMALL  DAILY 
seeks  young  man  or  woman  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  who  wants  to  develop 
under  competent  guidance.  Write  Dale 
Stafford,  Daily  News,  Greenville, 
Michigan. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  awaits 
experien'ced  advertising  salesman,  25- 
35,  on  this  12,000  circulation  daily  in 
an  outdoor  man’s  paradise.  Cool  cli¬ 
mate,  ideal  working  conditions,  good 
salary,  bonus,  car  allowance.  Write, 
giving  complete  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  James  P.  Hughes,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  'The  New  Mexican,  iSanta 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  _ 


TW!0  .ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 
with  some  knowledge  of  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs  needed  at  once  by  newspaper  now 
enlarging  staff.  Solid  friendly  city. 
Chart  .Area  nine.  Fine  opportunity  for 
right  men.  Write,  giving  all  details. 
Box  2030.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EPORTER  with  Speed  Graphic  ex- 
TOrience.  Must  have  car.  College  town 
daily  with  emphaeis  on  local  newt  and 
feature  coverage.  Daily  Tribune,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas. 


COLLEGE  SPORTS  PUBLICITY  writ¬ 
er  able  take  basic  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphs  handle  darkroom  and  picture 
printing  procedures.  Working  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Salary  $4,000  if  ex¬ 
perienced.  Box  1908,  Editor  A  Pub- 


NEWI3  EDITOR  and  Sports  Editor  for 
morning  edition  of  all  day  Midwest 
paper.  Openings  soon.  Give  all  details 
first  letter.  Journal-Review,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. 


REPORTER  to  cover  sports  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  for  progressive  weekly  of 
7,>500  circulation.  Must  be  able  to 
type  and  to  drive  car.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experience  in  photo-journal¬ 
ism.  Shamokin  Citizen,  Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania. 

SPORTS-POLICE  REPORTER  on 
small  New  England  daily.  Some  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Write  Box  1933, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  established 
summer  seashore  weekly.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  writer,  features,  interviews. 
30-40  years,  unmarried.  Salary  modest 
but  excellent  opportunity  learn  operat¬ 
ing  techniques.  Same  position  Florida 
winter  weekly  for  right  man.  Box 
2034.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR — upstate  New 
10,000  daily.  Nice  community,  {Mi 
living  conditions.  Must  be  sblt  an 
anxious  to  do  a  good  job  and  stick  a 
it.  Salary:  $85-$90.  Box  2022,  Eli; 
A  Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENING  for  Copy  Ediiw 
Reporter  with  year  of  experience  a 
weekly  or  small  daily  who  wishes  (i> 
portunities  on  larger  daily.  Applia- 
tions  from  Chart  Area  9  prefemi 
News-Tribune,  Galveston,  Texas. 


MICHIGAN  NEWiSPAPER  has  ope: 
ing  for  young  reporter  with  traiaii; 
State  experience  and  salary  expectct 
Box  2019.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORNING  PAPER  in  100,000  ciij 
has  excellent  opening  for  yoosc  ku 
seasoned  news  executive.  Job  woii 
be  particularly  attractive  to  Muq 
ing  Editor  now  on  paper  of  25,00i 
30,000.  Prefer  man  who  knows  aeii. 
deadlines,  pictures  and  is  persoasil- 
enough  to  inspire  and  lead  sub-editon 
Box  2025.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  AND  GENERAL  Newt  n- 
porter,  man  wanted  for  pennaan; 
job  on  afternoon  daily.  State  itt. 
qualification,  starting  salary  eiptctcl 
Oneida  Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida,  X.  I. 


SPORTS  EDITORSHIP  open  act 
High  school,  college  _  sports.  Toplik: 
sports  facilities  in  city.  Excellent  ep- 
portunity  for  below  30  man.  Write  sr 
wire  Box  2027.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


W'ANTED  —  Experienced  beat  re¬ 
porter,  preferably  with  midweatera  or 
southwestern  background.  Salan  tied 
to  experience.  Box  2035,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WANTED — general  reporter,  eipen 
enced  on  upstate  New  York  Daily 
Write  experience,  salary,  phone.  Boi 
2031,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 


WANTED-— Li ve-wire  city  editor  _v 
reporter  who  can  qualify.  Small  Se» 
England  Daily.  Give  resume.  itUt! 
first  letter.  Box  2015,  Editor  k  PiV 
liaher.  _ 


WOMEN  with  newspaper  expeneac' 
for  combined  duties  as  assistant  edito- 
of  company  publication  and  secretary 
to  Personnel  Director.  Shorthand  re¬ 
quired.  Lubrisol  Corporation,  Boi 
3057,  Euclid  Station,  Cleveland  1? 
Ohio. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SPEECH 


WRITER 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITT 
in  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  top-flight  Cleveland 
Company. 

FOR  young  man.  25-35,  with 
at  least  two  years  o<  indus¬ 
trial  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence. 

APPLICANT  must  submit 
copies  of  major  policy 
speeches  written  by  him  for 
business  executives. 

GOOD  STARTING  SALARY. 

OUTSTANDING  P  R  0  S  - 
PEOTS  for  advancement  m 
fast-moving,  hard-hitting  or¬ 
ganization. 

0  U  T  L  I  N  E :  Personal 
background  and  pro- 
fessional  experience 
fully  in  letter  to: — 

BOX  2001, 

EDITOR  A  FUBLISHER 


PRESS  RELATIONS 

REPRESENTATIVE  for  large  Y'l 
western  Corporation;  under  35; 
mum  3  years,  experienced  general  r« 
porting,  writing,  for  daily  newspsp*''^ 
Press  or  public  relations  experieW' 
desirable.  Salary  commensurate 
ability  and  experience.  Box  H''’- 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Instructors 


OROWINO  COLLEGE  in  South  de- 
firei  journaliim  teacher,  preferably 
wi^  Maater'a  degree  and  profeaaional 
experience.  Teaching  experience  deair- 
»ble.  Attractive  future  for  young  man 
or  woman.  Box  1900,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 

Mechanical 

WANTED:  Two  first-class  presamen 
with  at  least  five  years’  experience  on 
M-psge  Goss  or  comparable  presses, 
anil  one  stereotyper.  Steady  situations. 
Oire  full  particulars,  including  expe¬ 
rience  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Write  Cecil  B.  Highland,  President 
and  General  Manager,  Clarksburg  Pub- 
liihing  Co.,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 
POREM.VN  Newspaper  Composing 
Boom.  Worth  inquiry  by  competent  ap¬ 
plicant.  giving  references  and  infornia- 
tion.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  2009.  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPAPER  needs 
Union  Proof  Readers,  Makeup  men. 
Combination  ad  and  floormen.  Write 
PNPA.  Telegraph  Building.  Harris- 
Wg.  Pennsylvania. 

WKTTERy  SERVICES 
_ Lltemry  Agency _ 

WRITERS! — An  astute  agent  will  do 
more  than  present  manuscripts  in  rou¬ 
tine  fashion.  He  will  recognize  talent 
end  create  the  opportunity  to  use  it! 
Write  for  terms — TODAY!  Mead 
1  Agency,  419-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administnitive _ 


How  are  TOUR  Profits! 

18  years  successful  profit  making 
experience  available  June  15.  to  pub¬ 
lisher  with  10  to  30,000  circulation, 
whose  net  is  below  papers  in  his 
bracket. 

WIDE  experience  in  ad  sales  and 
production  management.  Knows  how 
to  increase  production  and  reduce 
costs. 

RELIABLE,  Dependable,  wears  well. 
Get  along  well  with  people  in  and  out 
of  organization. 

IP  you  are  convinced  your  paper 
can  produce  greater  profits,  let’s  talk 
about  it  without  obligation  on  either 
side.  Strict  confidence.  Box  2014, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IBM  DEPARTMENT  HEAD.  11  years 
in  IBM  as  statistician,  systems  and 
methods  analyst,  administrator.  Excel¬ 
lent  organizer;  outstanding  technically 
with  IBM  equipment  (including  lat¬ 
est)  and  its  application  to  statistical, 
survey  and  research,  business  and  ac¬ 
counting  problems.  College  grad.,  age 
*2.  Resume  and  exceptional  recom¬ 
mendations  available.  Box  202G,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

B.ADIOTV  EXECUTIVE  iiow  ii^- 
ployed  as  newspaper  General  Manager 
desires  to  return  to  Radio-TV  field.  16 
years  radio  experience  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  newspaper  work.  Fully  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  radio  management, 
sales,  programming,  writing,  engineer¬ 
ing  PCC  procedure.  39  years  of  age, 
married.  2  children.  3  months’  notice. 
Box  2010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

OIBOULATIGN  MANAGER  coming 
out  of  completely  reorganizing  depart- 
ment  of  32,000  and  in  a  city  of  over 
100,000.  Understands  all  procedure. 

®®*ire  evening  seat.  Minimum 
WO.OO.  Prefer  West,  but  will  go  any- 
"•here.  Box  1323.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ASSIST.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
‘0  years’  experience  in  every  phase 
ot  circulation  promotion  (Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  .A.B.C.).  Now  employed  on 
evening  and  Sunday  of  over 
100,000.  Desires  change  to  his  own 
operation.  Xn  interview  will  convince 
you.  South  preferred.  Available  30 
joys.  Box  2008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OIRCULATION  manager  Presently 
!®Pjpy®d  desires  change  June  15th, 
0.000  to  15,000  Morning  or  Evening 
oo'ly.  10  years’  experience  as  Man- 
‘wr.  Box  2033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Correspondents 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERWOMAN, 
now  in  London,  will  send  ^ou  Corona¬ 
tion  copy,  short  takes,  highlights  or 
the  whole  story,  at  your  rates.  Sam¬ 
ples  in  advance.  Box  1834,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classiticd  Advertising 


LOOKING  for  Classified  Know-How! 
Experience  covers  100,000  to  500,000 
circulations,  past  record  nationally 
recognized,  inspiring  leader,  sound 
builder.  Best  references,  available 
now.  Box  1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pfapiny  AdvertMng 

AGGRESSIVE,  SINOB^IE,  Hard-work¬ 
ing,  executive  type  display  salesman 
with  excellent  proven  record  of  abili¬ 
ty;  desires  to  move  up  to  manager, 
display  or  general  on  daily  paper.  IS 
years  total  experience.  Display,  Classi¬ 
fied  and  General.  Good  personality. 
Makes  friends  easily.  Accustomed  to 
leaderabip.  Married.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  12.  4  or  9.  Box  1836,  Editor 
&  Publiaher. _ 


Highly  Experienced  —  Age  52 
I  Have  Served  as 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

25  Years  —  Four  Dailies 
Available  Short  Notice 
Box  1807,  Editor  k  Publiaher 

DO  YOU  have  challenging  job  in 
20,000  circulation  field  for  ad  manager 
small  daily!  Box  2006,  Editor  t 
Publisher. _ 


NO  BALL  ’O  FIRE.  Just  conscien¬ 
tious,  ambitious  ad  man  seeking  bet¬ 
ter  future  Chart  area  10  or  11.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record.  Copy,  layout,  sales  on 
present  35,000  daily  combination  past 
7  years.  Sober,  college  education,  mar¬ 
ried.  29,  family,  car.  Box  2011,  Editor 
&  Publiaher. 


_ Editorial _ _ 

DESK,  rewriteman,  17  years'  well 
round^  experience,  seeks  similar  job 
medium  daily.  Knows  makeup,  picture 
layout.  Now  employed  in  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Available  May  23.  Modest  aal- 
ary.  Box  1843,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

PAST,  AfXJURATE  writer,  editor;  6 
years  top  daily  plus  Capitol  HiU  ex¬ 
perience,  broad  Mucation;  81,  tingle, 
available  Chart  Area  $2.  Box  1821, 
Editor  k  Publiaher. _ 


PENN-JERSEYITE  HAS  EARNED 
Right  to  Go  Home.  Desk  man,  31 ;  6 
years’  sound  training  top  N.  E.  Daily; 

capable  at  general  assignment,  favored 

for  features.  Considering  alUed  fields. 
Pay  important,  secondary  to  location. 
Philadelphia  area  beat.  Family  type. 
Good  brain,  feet  still  OK,  too.  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Columbia  grad,  vet.  Writs  Box 
1829,  Editor  k  Publiaher. _ 

PRIZE  -  WINNING  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondent,  six  years  Far  East,  planning 
resign,  return  U.S.  to  give  family  bet¬ 
ter  environment.  Interested  in  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  good  pay  on  either 
magazine  or  newspaper.  Has  high  re¬ 
gard  for  present  employer  but  desires 
change.  Not  cheap  to  hire — now  work¬ 
ing  hard,  expects  continue.  Planning 
return  U.S.  midsummer.  Box  1831, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  in  my  blood— Gports  Editor 
small  daily  (6,000)  five  years.  Some 
wire,  general  reporting  experience. 
Vet.,  27,  B.A.  1948.  Will  go  anywhere 
In  U.S.  Box  1809,  Editor  k  Publiaher. 

REPORTER,  employed,  1  year  expe¬ 
rience,  29,  single,  BS  in  journalism. 
Graduate  work,  KTA.  Box  1919,  Edi- 
tor  k  Publiaher. _ 


EDUCATION  EDITOR— 1%  years’ 
experience,  now  employed  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  (8,000).  Seeks  new  terri¬ 
tory;  preferably  Los  Angeles  area,  or 
Chart  Areas  32,  4,  6.  iSimilar  work, 
covering  schools,  youth  activities,  fea¬ 
tures.  Take  own  pictures.  Can  act  as 
staff  photographer.  Prefer  afternoon 
daily.  Widely  traveled,  33,  and  single. 
Available  September  1  after  two- 
month  European  trip.  Box  1929,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ EdMorfail _ 

COLLEGE 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 

SEEKS  Summer  Internship  on  daily. 
6}^  years’  experience  in  reporting, 
sports,  desk  work.  Has  taught,  ad¬ 
vised  publications,  handled  publicity 
in  college  7  years.  Master’s  degree 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Married,  43, 
World  War  II  Vet.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Available  from  June  5  to  September 
15.  Will  also  consider  job  for  part  of 
summer.  Will  work  for  expenses.  Box 

1915.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

I  WANT  a  job  that’s  tough,  exciting, 
impossible.  Seven  years  weekly,  small 
daily  management.  Skilled  writer,  sea¬ 
soned  editor,  promoter.  Good  academic 
record,  best  references.  Will  consider 
your  proposition  while  completing  law 
course.  Available  soon.  Box  1926, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

ISPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Am  not  presenting  myself  as  the  per¬ 
fect  answer.  There  are  none.  I  do 
have  good  background.  Will  write  col¬ 
umn.  features,  color  stories,  know 
layout  and  tyopgraphy.  Not  afraid  to 
prove  myaelf  before  receiving  appre¬ 
ciable  salary.  Will  present  samples  of 
work  and  letters  from  proatinant 
sports  authorHies  and  publisher.  No 
Boater.  For  that  reason  interested  in 
being  with  right  newspaper  as  you 
are  finding  capable  man.  Box  1907, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  26,  experienced  edito¬ 
rial,  rewrite,  proofread,  makeup,  pro¬ 
duction;  well  traveled,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Prefer  daily,  weekly  publication, 
trade  journal,  etc.  Box  lto8.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  slightly  handi¬ 
capped,  seeks  editorial  employment 
within  New  York  City.  Box  1906, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EXPIMIIENOED  Assistant  Editor,  Re¬ 
porter,  2yi  years’  experience  on  com¬ 
pany  published  business  magazine  and 
local  weekly  newspaper.  Feature  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  copy  editing,  veteran. 
Prefer  New  York  City  or  environs. 
Box  1941,  Editor  k  Publiaher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  newspaper, 
magazine,  government  experience.  Re¬ 
write,  proofread,  production,  45.  Sea¬ 
soned,  industrious.  Box  2018.  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

BEST,  long  experienced  news-feature 
man,  27.  BA.  LLB.,  prefer  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Virginia,  Indians,  Kentucky, 
Ohio  areas.  Available  now  for  trial. 

Box  2082,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK,  swing  man,  available. 
Competent,  steady.  East,  South.  South- 
west.  Box  2004,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
DISPLACED  Sports  Writer  wants  to 
get  back  into  field.  College  grad.  Two 
years’  experience.  Can  handle  camera. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  2023,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

EXBXJUTIVE  EDITOR,  Managing  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor.  Broad  experience, 
mature,  alert,  enterprising.  Adept  at 
training  young  help.  Chart  Areas  1, 
2.  3,  4.  Box  2003,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  woman, 
31,  with  car,  good  foundation  in  news¬ 
writing,  rewrite  and  features,  seeks 
reporting  job  on  daily.  Now  in  New 
York  City.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 

Box  2028,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Young  experi¬ 

enced,  healthful,  loyal.  Box  2017,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  May  16 — 'Big  New 
York  City  daily  reporter,  24,  charges 
he’s  ’’bored  stiff  doing  dull  depart¬ 
mental  work”  and  wants  general  as¬ 
signment  or  feature  on  local  paper  or 
magazine.  The  Army  vet  says  he’s 
currently  writing  humorous  national 
commentary  column  for  200,000  ABC. 

Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  32.  six  years’  experience 
reporter,  copyreader,  cable  editor,  slot- 
man.  MS  degree.  Top  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  York  metropolitan  area,  but 
will  relocate.  Box  2016,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


TURF  HANDIO.APPER 

Seeks  opportunity  Newspaper  or  Syn¬ 
dicate  work — Results  Brilliant.  Write 
Box  2020.  Editor  Jt  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

REPORTER-ATTORNEY 

WANTS 

POLITICAL-GOVERNMENT 

OR  COURT  REPORTING 

AM  looking  for  spot  where  news  and 
legal  background  could  be  used.  Ex¬ 
perienced  daily  newspaper  reporter 
and  news-writer  for  major  network. 
Admitted  to  New  York  State  Bar. 
31,  Single.  Box  2037,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  spiall  western  daily,  seeks 
job  on  larger  morning  or  evening 
daily,  preferably  with  10,000  to  100,- 
000  circulation,  in  Chart  area  10,  11 
or  12.  BA  degree  English,  two  years’ 
experience  in  business,  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  speed  graphic,  have  han¬ 
dled  sports,  general  news  and  features, 
no  service  obligations.  Box  2031. 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

SUMMER  ONLY,  3  years  Editor  New 
York  College  Paper,  1  year  with  New 
York  Times.  News,  sports  writing 
Tj-pography.  Willing  to  travel.  Box 
2041,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Instructors 

(X>LLEGE  INSTRUCTOR:  MJl.; 
Newspaper;  magazine  experience. 

Writing;  advertieinc  Uyont;  color 
photography ;  platemaking.  Deeirea 
college  position  GrM>hie  Arts  or  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Box  1914,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

FASHION,  Advertising,  Society, 
straight  news  and  studio  experience. 
Own  equipment.  Stable  yonng  family 
man.  Excellent  refremces.  Box  1841, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  8  years’  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  Experience.  Excellent  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  sports  and  feature 
background.  Full  editorial  knowledge. 
Responsible  married  man.  Able,  de_- 
pendable.  Age  28.  Has  car,  4x5 
Graphic  outfit.  Box  2012,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PMninlkM— FabUc  Relations 

AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  specialist  avail¬ 
able  for  work  with  company  with 
African  investment.  Box  1981,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

Mackaakal 

SOMEWIHERE  there  is  a  Publisher 
who  wants  rolief  from  pressroom  wor¬ 
ries.  Pressroom  foreman,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  chance  to  prove  capa¬ 
bility  of  relieving  this  pressure.  Expe¬ 
rienced  both  mechsnicail  end  labor  re¬ 
lations  fields,  ^x  1814,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

PROOPEEADER,  10  years*  experience, 
Morninfc  and  afternoon  papers.  Ref^- 
erences.  Box  2013»  Editor  &  Publisher. 

USE  TOUE 

Editor  k  Publisher 

OHAET  AREA 

In  your  classified  ad  copy: 

31. — ^Mslne,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Maesaehnsetts, 
Ehode  Island. 

ffi. — ^Ne«  York,  Connectleat, 
Mew  Jersey,  Penm^va- 
nla,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  0.,  Delaware. 

38.— W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

34. — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

36. — ^MlsaUslppl,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky- 

36.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

lUlnols. 

37.  — Wisconsin,  MlnnesoU, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

38.  — ^lowa,  Mlaeonrl,  Nebraska, 

Kaneae. 

39.  — ^Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok- 

lakoma,  Texas. 

310.  — Colorado,  New  Mezieo, 

Arlaona,  Utah. 

311.  — ^Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Washln^n,  Oregon. 

312. — California,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  manuscript,  “Economic 
Aspects  of  Advertising”  —  which 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  distributed  saying  it  had 
been  sent  by  the  Legislative  Refer¬ 
ence  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  a  member  of  Congress 
who  had  asked  for  background 
material  on  advertising,  and  on 
which  this  column  commented  last 
week — turns  out  to  have  been  a 
phony. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Serv¬ 
ice  never  sent  it  out  to  anyone. 
The  AFA,  which  had  been  hoaxed, 
has  retracted  it  and  apologized. 
.And  we.  who  had  accepted  it  in 
good  faith  from  the  .AF.A,  hasten 
to  do  likewise. 

The  document  was  in  the  file, 
but  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Griffith,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  says  it  “never  was  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service  report, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  service  never  sent  it  to 
a  member  of  Congress.  It  was  a 
paper  prepared  about  two  years 
ago  by  a  Junior  member  of  our 
staff  for  a  friend  and  relative  not 
in  government. 

“Without  authorization  and 
without  informing  this  section 
chief,”  Dr.  Griffith  told  the  AFA, 
"the  staff  member  put  a  single 
copy  in  our  general  files.  This 
copy  is  still  in  our  possession. 
"Neither  the  chief  of  the  economics 
division  nor  any  responsible  of¬ 
ficial  on  our  staff  knew  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  until  it  was  recently  dis¬ 
covered  in  connection  with  a 
search  for  material  to  respond  to 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

“At  this  point  the  chief  of  the 
economics  division  specifically  re- 
rejected  the  memo  as  unsuitable, 
even  as  a  collection  of  pro  and 
con  material,  and  it  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  sent  out.  This  was 
done  prior  to  our  having  any 
"knowledge  of  your  circularization. 
Such  screening  of  file  material  rep¬ 
resents  our  standard  procedure  in 
dealing  with  requests  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.” 

The  “junior  member”  of  the 
staff  who  wrote  the  document  was 
J.  D.  Williams,  now  an  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  and  the 
“friend  and  relative”  was  his  cou¬ 
sin,  Ralph  Hardy,  vicepresident  for 
legislative  service  of  the  National 
Association  of  Radio  &  Television 
Broadcasters.  From  there  it  re¬ 
cently  got  into  AFA’s  hands  with 
the  erroneous  assumption  it  had 
been  distributed. 

Dr.  Griffith’s  letter  to  AFA 
President  Elon  Borton  said: 

“I  understand  that  your  state¬ 
ment  accompanying  the  document, 
to  the  effect  that  it  ‘had  been  sent 
in  response  to  a  routine  congres¬ 
sional  request,’  was  not  based 
upon  any  knowledge  of  your  own, 
and  that  your  informant  has  been 
unable  to  document  it  He  was,  as 


at  Thirty 


you  know,  the  aforementioned  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  original  memoran¬ 
dum.  Doubtless  he  acted  in  good 
faith,  but  with  a  completely  er¬ 
roneous  assumption  as  to  its  status. 

“In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
(Da  thorough  search  of  our  own 
records  convinces  us  that  no  such 
report  was  ever  sent  out  by  us, 
and  (2)  that  only  one  copy  was 
ever  placed  in  our  files  and  that 
this  copy  is  still  in  our  possession, 

1  am  assuming  that  you  will  do 
what  you  can  to  bring  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
you  sent  the  original  release. 

“You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
if  is  important  that  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  should  have  the 
reputation  which  it  so  thoroughly 
deserves  of  being  an  entirely  reli¬ 
able  source  of  untainted  informa¬ 
tion  and  unbiased  analysis,  so  that 
C  ongress  may  turn  to  it  with  com¬ 
plete  confidence. 

“We  have  always  had  this  as 
our  ideal  goal,  and  Congress  has 
rceognized  the  high  degree  of  our 
success  by  its  increased  use  and 
support  over  many  years.” 

In  his  “explanation”  to  the  same 
mailing  list,  Mr.  Borton  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  correct  source  of  the 
material  and  said  “this  manuscript 
has  now  been  removed  from  the 
files.” 

♦ 

The  Silurians  had  a  bang-up 
dinner  the  other  night  in  New 
York  in  honor  of  James  A.  Hag- 
erty,  political  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  and  his  son, 
James  C.  Hagerty,  ex-Times  man 
now  President  Eisenhower’s  press 
secretary.  The  Hagertys  were 
lauded  as  a  father  and  son  news¬ 
paper  team  by  such  notables  as 
Governor  Dewey,  for  whom  the 
younger  Hagerty  used  to  work  be¬ 
fore  joining  Eisenhower’s  staff, 
Jim  Farley  and  the  Mayor  of  New 
York. 

Seeing  the  two  Hagertys  to¬ 
gether — the  older  with  54  years 
of  experience  in  the  newspaper 
field,  and  the  younger  who  is  up¬ 
holding  the  family  name  and  tra¬ 
ditions  in  grand  style — it  reminded 
ur  of  how  many  second,  and  some¬ 
time  third,  generations  have  come 
along  to  uphold  proud  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspaper  names. 

We  could  not  present  a  com¬ 
plete  roster  here.  But  just  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  printer’s  ink 
runs  in  families  here  are  a  few  of 
those  father-son  combinations  that 
come  to  mind. 

Top  prize  probably  goes  to  the 
Ridder  family:  Grandsons  of  Her¬ 
man  Ridder,  sons  of  Joseph  E., 
Bernard  H.  and  Victor  F.,  eight 
third-generation  Bidders — Robert 
B.,  Joseph  B.,  Bernard  H.  Jr.,  Her¬ 
man  H.,  Bernard  J.,  Daniel,  Wal¬ 
ter  T.,  and  Eric — are  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business 
from  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 


cury-News  to  the  New  York  Jtar- 
val  of  Commerce. 

Without  attempting  to  enumer¬ 
ate  names  and  titles,  or  to  list 
them  all: 

The  five  sons  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

"The  third  generation  of  Scripps 
at  Scripps-Howard  and  second 
generation  of  Howards. 

The  third  generation  of  Reids  at 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  J.  O.  Adlers  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  Newhouses  of  the  New- 
house  papers. 

The  McLeans  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

The  Annenbergs  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  and  the  other 
branch  of  the  Annenbergs  at  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

The  Noyes  and  Kaufmanns  of 
the  Washington  Star. 

The  Bryans  in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Longs  of  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

The  Daniels  of  the  Raleigh 
News  Observer. 

The  Byrds  of  Winchester,  Va. 

The  Hansons  of  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The  Cox  of  Atlanta,  Miami  and 
Dayton. 

The  Sterns  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Knights  in  Akron  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  Pulliams  in  Indianapolis. 

And  we  haven’t  even  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  or  hit  all  the  big 
cities  in  the  East,  or  even  men¬ 
tioned  the  many  in  smaller  cities. 
The  list  is  almost  endless. 

There  are  also  several  promi¬ 
nent  daughters  of  famous  fathers, 
lb  mention  only  two:  The  Mc- 
Clatchys  in  California  and  the  Pat¬ 
tersons  of  New  York  and  Long 
Island. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  printer’s 
ink  runs  thick  in  the  veins  of  news¬ 
paper  families. 

SDX  Speaker 

Chicago  —  Mrs.  Willie  Snow 
Ethridge,  wife  of  Mark  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at 
the  Awards  Dinner  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  the  Hilton  Hotel  here 
May  25. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

May  17-18  —  Ohio  Select 
List,  Spring  Meeting,  Hotel 
Cleveland,  Cleveland,  O. 

May  19 — ^N  ew  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

.May  19-22  —  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  ^b- 
Ushers,  sixth  annual  (Congress, 
Paris,  France. 

May  21-23 — Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Advertising  Agencies 
Association,  3rd  annual  confer¬ 
ence.  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Cor¬ 
onado  Beach,  Calif. 

May  25 — Sigma  Delta  Chi 
national  awards  dinner,  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  25-26 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  convention, 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  4-6 — California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Manageis 
Association,  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Mark  Hopkins,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

June  6-11 — Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  33rd  annual 
convention.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  10-14 — ^National  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colora¬ 
do  Springs,  Colo. 

June  11-13 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Association,  85th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Peabody  Hotel,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

•  Jne  12-14— Alpha  Delta  Sig¬ 
ma  advertising  fraternity,  na¬ 
tional  convention,  Sheraton 
Beach  Hotel,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

June  13— Associated  Press 
Newspaper  Members  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  summer  meeting,  Cum¬ 
berland  Falls  State  Park,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

June  14-17 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  49th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Statler  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  15-18  — ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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This  is  no  fish  story! 

You  can  main  keyboard  BIGGER  TYPE 
with  Wide  Range  LINOTYPE  Mixers 
than  with  any  other  machine! 


Only  LINOTYPE'S  Model  35  Mixer  gives  you  such  a  range  of  type  — the  smallest 
to  the  biggest  faces  available  from  any  main  keyboard.  Its  35%  wider  main 
magazines  give  you  full  fonts  of  normal  faces  to  36  point,  condensed  to  48  point. 
And  with  its  auxiliary  magazines  the  Model  36  expands  this  already  wide 
range  up  to  60  point  condensed! 

Other  Linotype  Exclusives 


One-Turn  Shift— the  world's  fastest 
magazine  shift— with  no  extra  motors 
and  mechanisms  to  buy  and  maintain. 

Two  Stationary  Distributor  Boxes— 
rapid,  continuous  distribution  of  even 
the  thinnest  matrices— without  stops 
or  mechanical  difficulties. 


Electromatic  Safety  System  — the  only 
positive  way  to  prevent  damage  to 
matrices  or  machine  when  shifting. 

Go  over  all  the  Linotype  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  with  your  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineer  before  buying  a  mixer 
—  and  you'll  buy  right. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Ag«nci«s:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 

Clavtiand,  San  Frandsca,  Las  Angolas 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotypo,  Limitod,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Set  lit  Lifsotirptf  Sporten  /ttmily 


LINOTYPE 


to  t'  S,  A. 


“justice  is  truth  in  action” 


Edward  M0>XERY  is  known  for  his  persist¬ 
ence  and  zeal  in  tracking  down  the  higger 
truth  behind  a  routine  story.  These  qualities  have 
brought  him  the  1953  Pulitzer  Prize  “for  his 
re|>orting  of  the  facts  which  brought  vindication 
and  freedom”  to  Louis  lloffner,  who  had  been 
unjustly  serving  a  life  term  for  murder.  Kd 
Mowery’s  seven-year  fight  to  undo  a  legal  wrong 
came  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  ISovemher 
1952,  when  lloffner  was  freed  by  Queens  County 
Court. 


Thus  Edward  Mowery  joins  the  following 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
whose  achievements  have  all  l)een  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Scripps-I  toward  slogan,  “Give 
light  and  the  people  will  fin<l  their  own  way.” 
1947 — Frederick  Woltman  1940 — S.  Burton  Heath 
1944 — Ernie  Pyle  1939 — Thomas  L.  Stokes 

1941 — Westbrook  Pegler 


1937 — David  Dietz 
1933— Harold  M.  Talburt 

And  also  in  1933,  the  Vi  orld-Telegram  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Meritorious  Public  Service,  to 
which  various  memlters  of  its  staff  contributed. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS! 


NEW  YORK .  WorU-r*>«sroffl  S.  Hw  Sun 

CLEVELAND . f>r»i 

PITTSBURGH . Pr«< 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Nuwt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tinm 


COLUMBUS . Citizen 

aNONNATI . Posf 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition.  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . NzwsSnntinvt 


Oanaral  Advartiting  Dapartmant.  130  Pork  Avanwa.  Naw  York  City 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  News 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post.HnnM 

MEMPHIS . PmssScisnitor 

MEMPHIS  ...  Comnwcfol  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . Nawi 


EVANSVIUE.  .  . 

HOUSTON  .... 

PORT  WORTH  .  . 
ALBUQUERQUE  .  . 

EL  PASO . Heral 


Chicaga  San  PranciKa  Datrait  Cincinnati  Philadaiphio 
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